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A Full-length Character Novel of London Life 


THE PIPERS OF 
THE MARKET PLACE 
By Richard Dehan 


AUTHOR OF “THE DOP DOCTOR”’ 







A new novel by Richard Dehan is a definite signal 
to thousands of readers throughout the United States. 
They know her work, and ever since the publication 
of that wonderful story, THE Dorp Doctor, have bought 
every book she has written. 


The characters of Richard Dehan’s new novel are the 
picturesque figures that are to be found in and about 
Covent Garden in the early hours of morning. A full- 
length novel done with the robustness and color that 
only Richard Dehan commands. 


ORDER NOW ore) s7Ny) 
Published June 20 Net $2.00 BOOKS 
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Rhymes of 
Childhood 


By 
Edgar A. Guest 


Just Published 


This is the first Guest book to 

assemble in one volume all of his 

famous and best-loved poems 

about youngsters. Here also are 

included more than a score of | 

new poems, not appearing in any eee 

of the six earlier Guest books. Dideittuai 


The Potters 
By 
J. P. McEvoy 
Foreword by Heywood Broun 


A sparkling story of everyday 
people—the outstanding comedy 
success of New York’s theatrical 
season and as easy to read as a 
good novel. 


Price $1.50 
J. P. McEvoy 


The Test of 
Donald Norton 
By 


Robert E. Pinkerton 





Romance and adventure—a story 
of the great North Woods and a 
hero who will long be remem- 
bered. Three large printings ex- 
hausted before publication date. 


Price $2.00 
Robert E. Pinkerton 
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, May 24, 1924. Vol. OV. No. 21. Entered as second-class matter June 1, 1879, 
ork, N, ¥., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscript a : Zon 
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THOMAS DIXON 


Author of “The Southerner,” “The Birth of a Nation,’ etc., 
has written a remarkable novel, to be published on June 6. It 
is entitled “The Black Hood,” and it is a romance of the days 
when the old Ku Klux Klan was tottering to its fall. Straight 
from the shoulder, Mr. Dixon writes of the amazing events 
of those days—a subject of intense interest at this time when 
the Ku Klux Klan is resurgent. It is a story pulsing with 
drama, this that tells of how John Craig, leader of the Klan, 
found himself and his love for Claudia Hawkins inextricably 
bound up with the stirring decline and fall of the “Invisible 
Empire.” A novel of immense timeliness is 


The BLACK HOOD 


$2.00 


ne 
D. APPLETON gm AND COMPANY 


35 W. 32nd St. New York QWQegyf 25 Bedford Street, London 
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‘The Famous Pepper Books 


1 A sale of 2,000,000 PEPPER BOOKS, 
j those matchless stories of sweet and | 
4 true love between brothers, sisters, and | 
"| mother, with the demand constantly | 
@ increasing, shows what are the real | 
seat Home Classics for the children. of this — 
catoiien They cannot grow old, because genuine | 
home life and affection never change. | 


Picture Jackets in Colors, IWlustrated, Each $1.75 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND HOW 
THEY GREW 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS MIDWAY 
FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS GROWN UP 
PHRONSIE PEPPER 
THE STORIES POLLY PEPPER TOLD 
THE ADVENTURES OF JOEL PEPPER 
BEN PEPPER 
FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS ABROAD 
FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AT SCHOOL 
FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND THEIR 
FRIENDS | 
FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS IN THE LITTLE — 
BROWN HOUSE | 


OUR DAVIE PEPPER 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston | 
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ALFRED E. SMITH 






(“AT.” Smith) 


An American Career 






BY 


HENRY MOSKOWITZ 








HE dramatic life of New York’s beloved and pictur- 
esque Governor. 


His rise from East Side newsboy and truckman, up to 






Read Assemblyman, Senate leader, then Governor of the Empire 
y State—and now perhaps to President of the United States. 
June 4 An enthralling account of his boyhood, his youth full of 





the varied activities of an alive typical New Yorker, his 
self-education and his political career. 

Illustrated Dr. Moskowitz has known Mr. Smith since childhood, 
and has followed his career closely. He is himself an 
outstanding figure, was Associate Leader of the Society 

$3 50 for Ethical Culture, President of the New York Municipal 

. Civil Service Commission, New York Commissioner of 

Markets. He is a Republican Progressive, was prominent 

in the Roosevelt Progressive campaign, and nominated 

John Purroy Mitchell for Mayor of New York. 













THOMAS SELTZER, Publisher, 5 W. 50th St., NEw YorK 
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ANDORRA 


Translated from the French of 


Isabelle Sandy 


The eternal tragedy éf the peasant, the struggle for 
the soil—such is the theme of this fine story of the wild 
Andorra mountains, one of the most highly praised of 
recent French novels, ANDORRA has been one of 
the great literary successes of the year abroad. Rud- 
yard Kipling said of it, “I have read ANDORRA—and 
more than once.” Pierre Mille, a leading French cri- 
tic and writer, describes it as “the best book | have 
read this year.” And La Depeche, in its review, said, 
“By far the best novel we have read in a long time. 
It will be the literary event of the season.” 


Ready May 29th Illustrated, $2.00 


HISTORICAL 
NIGHTS 
ENTERTAINMENT 


Rafael Sabatini 


Strange tales from history retold with the same 
vividness and absorbing interest that have made the 
historical romances of “the modern Dumas” so popular. 
This new edition is handsomely printed and bound, 
and is illustrated with photogravure frontispieces. 


Ready in June Two volumes boxed, $5.00 
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Fewer Titles and 
More Volumes— 


This phrase fairly describes 
the publishing policy of Little, 
Brown & Company. We appre- 
ciate the problems of the quan- 
tity buyer who is urged to buy 
several thousand new titles each 
year and aim to offer certainly 
no more than our fair propor- 
tion of the total. 


We take pride in the fact 
that in 1923 we stood sixteenth 
among book publishers in 
number of new titles issued, 
and in 1924 we hope to stand 
even lower, although we are 
confident that few booksellers 
do more business in the books 
of fifteen other publishers than 
they do in ours. 


At this writing our Autumn, 
1924, list comprises forty-nine 
titles, of which thirty-six are 
new titles and thirteen are new 
editions. There will be few 
additions to the list. 


_ If you believe in this publish- 
ing policy, we hope that you 
will put your best selling efforts 
behind our new books and thus 
encourage us to continue It. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers | Boston 


Fall Leaders 


Crype Fitcu anp His LEt- 
TERS. By Montrose J. 
Moses and Virginia Gerson. _ 

$4.00 

MEMORIES AND ADVENTURES. 
By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

$4.50 

RosBert Louts STEVENSON: A 
Critical Biography. By John 
A. Steuart. 2 vols. ...$8.00 

CoMPLETE PoEMS OF EMILY 
Dickinson. The first one- 
volume edition 


THe INNER History oF 
BritTisH Po.itics, 1906- 
1922. Vol. 1. By the 
Earl of Birkenhead. .$6.00 


Lions ’N’ Ticers ’N’ Every- 
THING. By Courtney Ryley 


THE SHow-orr. A novel by 
William Almon Wolff, 
based on the play_by George 


THE PAssIONATE Quest. By 
E. Phillips Oppenheim $2.00 


Beacon Hill Bookshelf : 
LitrtE WomeEN, by Louisa M. 
Alcott. 
LittLeE MEN, by Louisa M. Alcott. 


WHat Katy Dm, by Susan 
Coolidge. 


NELLY’s Srtver MINE, by Helen 
Hunt Jackson. 


THe Story or ROLF AND THE VI- 
KING’s Bow, by Allen French. 


Martin Hype, THE DUKE’s MEs- 
SENGER, by John Masefield. 


Tue Boy WHALEMAN, by George 
F, Tucker. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE RiIcH, by 
Mary E. Waller. 


Each volume illustrated in 
color. 8vo. $2.00 
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1. THE 
LETTERS OF 
JANE 
WELSH CARLYLE, 


1839-1860, Edited by Leonard 
Huxley. “As to talent,” wrote 
Carlyle himself, “these letters, I 
perceive, equal and surpass whatever 
of best I know to exist.” 220 new let- 
ters. Price net, $5.00. 


2. THE BOWLING GREEN 


An anthology of poetry selected by 
Christopher Morley. “A book which de- 
serves popularity.”— Boston Transcript. 


Price, net, $1.75. 


FATA MORGANA 
By Ernest Vajda. The Theatre Guild success for this 
season. Price, net, $2.00. 


INDEPEN DENCE 
Rectorial Address at St. Andrews by Rudyard Kipling. 
Price, net, $1.00. 


LAND AND SEA TALES FOR 
SCOUTS ANDSCOUTMASTERS 


A big success, selling fast. Price, net, $1.00. 
A Theatre Guild pos- 
ter advertising the 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. play, ced CANA. 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK. IN CANADA: 2 RICHMOND ST., sent upon request. 
W., TORONTO. 
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Contemporary 
Americans 


The Personal Equation in Literature 


By PERCY HOLMES BOYNTON 


RosBINSON 
FROST 
MASTERS 
SANDBURG 
LOWELL 
WHARTON 
TARKINGTON 
DREISER 
CABELL 
CATHER 
O'NEILL 
MENCKEN 
BRADFORD 


OME Contemporary Americans conducts the 
reader among the makers of present-day 
American literature. Mr. Boynton’s right 
to act as guide and interpreter is apparent 
to anyone who is familiar with his achieve- 
ments in American letters.. In this book 
he examines the intentions and successes 
of a few outstanding and typical authors, 
leaving whatever general tendency the in- 
dividual writer represents to disclose itself 
in the analysis. By this means a vivid 
sense of the varied movements of a pro- 
ductive period is conveyed without the 
use of undue generalization and dogmatic 
statement. ‘‘American Neglect of Ameri- 
can Literature’ prefaces the introduction 


- of such figures as Robinson, Frost, Dreiser, 


Cabell, O'Neill, Mencken. ‘‘Pessimism 
and the Critical Code”’ is the closing essay 
of this most modern exposition of impor- 
tant moderns. 


$2.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 


me 
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Summer Reading 
Books of the Month 


A 36 page catalog that costs little, can be dis- 
tributed for little, and will help a great deal 


in keeping sales up during summer months. 


contains 


100 BEST BOOKS 
TO TAKE ALONG 


A selection of this year’s most popular books of 
fiction and non-fiction—books you have stocked 


and will wish to give an extra advertising push. 


Quantity Rates 
109 cupies ......... $3.00 500 copies ........ $7.00 
I ee ie, 4.00 ss atky el 12.00 
Met: la ate 5.00 SG pte ll 55.00 
Sect: tren. Bb 6.00 Including Imprint 


Ready June 21st 


R. R. Bowker Co. 7,” #25: 
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COMPANY 


120 West 32nd Street 
- NEW YORKCITY - 


Clearance House for 


PUBLISHERS REMAINDERS 
_from 


DOUBLEDAY PAGE & CO 
The MACMILLAN COMPANY 
G:P-PUTNAM’'S SONS 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


] 
] 
| 
] 
IE 
iE 
] 
! 
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Prepare for your slow summer 
season by special book sales - 
Now is the time - 


|| Sep Longacre 2267 








THE HEALTH BOOK 


By 
ROYAL S. COPELAND, M. D. 


Formerly Health Commissioner, New York City 
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SURE OF A LARGE AND STEADY SALE 





EXPERT ADVICE —— INSTANTLY AVAILABLE © 


hone! JUST A FEW OF THE SUBJECTS 


More Than 


400 
PAGES 

of Sound 
Instruction 
In Plain 
Easily 
Understood 
English 

by a 
Foremost 
Medical 
Authority 


| HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., New York 


~ Adenoids 
Anemia 
Asthma 
Biliousness 
Black Eye 
Broken Bones 
Bronchitis, Acute 
Burns 
Care of Babies 
Chills and Colds 
Choking 
Croup 
Diabetes 
Ear Ache 
Electrical Shock 
Fainting 
Frost-Bite 
Glands 
Hay Fever 
Headaches 
Hiccoughs 
Hoarseness and 
Laryngitis 
Indigestion, or 
Dyspepsia 
Influenza 


Insomnia 
Lumbago 
Malaria 
Measles 
Nasal Catarrh 
Neurasthenia, or 
Nervous Break- 
down 
Nose Bleeds 
Personal Hygiene 
Pleurisy 
Pneumonia 
Poisoning 
Rheumatism 
Right Living 
Sciatica 
Seasickness 
Sore Throat 
St. Vitus’s Dance 
Tonsils 
Tuberculosis 
Typhoid Fever 
Varicose Veins 
When to Call the 
Doctor 


EMERGENCIES—COMMON AILMENTS— 
GENERAL HEALTH PROBLEMS, AL- 
PHABETICALLY ARRANGED 


Published May 20th—Octavo—$2.00 
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24TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS’ ASSOCIATION 
New York, May 12-15, 1924 


HOTEL COMMODORE 


Blasts 
President Simon L. NYE Washington 
1st Vice Pres. J. JosepH Estasrook Baltimore 
2nd Vice Pres. WALTER McKEE Detroit 

3d Vice Pres. JOSEPHINE GREENE Chicago 
Secretary BeiLE M. WALKER New York 
Treasurer Joun G. Kipp Cincinnati 

ee ce 


Monpay AFTERNOON SESSION 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By Simon L. Nye: 


IX years have passed since we last con- 
vened in this old city of New York— 
six years of growth and activity in our 

chosen tusiness and in the progress of our 
organization. We have visited Boston, 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City, Washing- 
ton and Detroit, and are again in this city 
which witnessed our early efforts and 
struggles for existence. Year by year we 
have fought and contended against the evil 
influences which menaced our existence— 
year by year we have striven, thru sheer 
force and persistency of purpose, to gain 
a foothold and to become a factor in this 
most wonderful profession of ours; and 
now, after twenty-four years of earnest en- 
deavor, I feel that we are well on our way 
to realize our ambitions. It is evident that 
the two principal factors in our business, 
the booksellers and publishers, have come 
to a realization that the road to success can 
come only thru a hearty and intelligent co- 





operation, and I am happy to state that, 
with very few exceptions on the part of 
the publishers, we have had that coopera- 
tion. 

It is not my desire to go into details again 
regarding the misunderstandings which 
arose during the first year of my adminis- 
tration. The chief one, the giving of books 
as premiums, has apparently been cleared 
up, to the evident satisfaction of both 
parties concerned; and for the enlighten- 
ment of some few as to why I have not 
issued more bulletins and given more pub- 
licity to the matters in question, I would 
say that this method of publicity found no 
favor with me. Whenever a question of 
policy has arisen, which appeared to me to 
be detrimental to the interests of the book- 
sellers, I, personally, visited the publisher in 
question and had a heart to heart talk. 
Very frequently, I was sufficiently fortunate 
to be able to present a phase of the ques- 
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tion to which the publisher had given no 
thought or consideration, and who, when 
learning of the actual criticism which might 
be forthcoming, very graciously admitted 
his error. 

As your president, I have been received 
by the various publishers with the utmost 
courtesy and kindness and never yet have 
failed to be able to present my case in all 
its ramifications and to receive an earnest 
and attentive hearing. 


Decline of New Fiction 


Thru the unwillingness of the Publishers’ 
Association to appoint a committee to meet 
a committee of our organization, as a mat- 
ter of their policy, the two associations have 
never been able to get together officially, 
but I am sure they are actuated by noth- 
ing but the kindest feelings toward us. In 
fact, | regard as one of the outstanding 
features of the administration just closing, 
the appointment of a committee from the 
Publishers’ Association, to devise ways and 
means towards entertaining the members of 
our association at this convention, cul- 
minating in their wonderful invitation to 
be their guests at “The Miracle” tonight. 
After twenty-four years of watchful wait- 
ing, we are at last, officially recognized! 
Altho I am presuming on Mr. Kinsey’s pre- 
rogative, I am assuming the personal 
privilege of extending to the National Asso- 
ciation of Publishers, my heartiest thanks. 

During the past year, one phase of our 
business has undergone a_ remarkable 
change. I refer to the declining sales of 
so called, “new fiction.” In my opinion, 
two causes are eminently responsible. 
First, the deluge! From the bookseller’s 
standpoint, it seems that the publishers, 
striving in keen competition, aim to see how 
many, not how worthy books he can publish 
in a given period. He is responsible for 
that class of retail customer which has 
risen, who, when told that the book she is 
examining, is three or four weeks old, asks 
“Haven’t you anything new?” Nowadays, 
and almost without exception,.a book of 
fiction that has been published three months 
is practically dead—forgotten, awaiting its 
removal to the bargain tables. Where will 
the books of today be twenty years hence? 
Where is gone, the slogan of “fewer books 
and better”? 

I realize, of course, that the publisher 
has his problems—he must keep his presses 
going—he must keep his organization in- 
tact—yet, could he not concentrate still 
more on manuscripts which are worthy and 
which would meet with a more kind and 
responsive reception from the buying pub- 
lic? In the field of non-fiction, which, hap- 
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pily, since the war, has been steadily win- 
ning a place for itself in the sun, many 
liberties are being taken by publishers. Let 
a man deliver a few lectures or write a 
few magazine articles—these are gathered 
and collated and appear between the covers 
of a book, published from $2.00 to $5.00; 
and the bookseller is expected to rejoice 
over these publications—generally at a 
short discount. c 

The circulating library has been a most 
important factor in lessening the sale of 
modern fiction. The argument of its mem- 
bers is, that most of the new fiction is un- 
worthy of a permanent place in the home 
library and they are undoubtedly correct. 
The circulating library, however, is an im- 
portant factor in fostering the line of read- 
ing and nothing but satisfactory results can 
ever come from its maintenance. It is a 
most practical way of advertising and is 
educating the public to feel perfectly at 
home in a “bookish” atmosphere. 

During the past year, there have been 
few protests from booksellers, except in the 
case of direct solicitation of the public by 
publishers, but there have been many re- 
garding one particular case which arose 
early in the year, the details of which I 
consider my duty to lay before you. 


Bookseller and Publisher 


Apropos of the interest and criticism 
that the sale of “The Life of Christ” had 
aroused, caused by it being offered at $1.48 
by a mail order house, on February 8th, 
I wrote the following letter to 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Gentlemen : 

When the proposition of a new edi- 
tion of “The Life of Christ” became 
public, I very much wanted to write 
you my views on the matter but de- 
cided to delay same to see what criti- 
cisms there would be from the trade. 

I have been deluged with them re- 
cently! Criticisms of your unfairness 
have come to me from all parts of the 
country. I cannot understand why you 
should take a book which is enjoying 
a large and steady sale and absolutely 
“kill” it, as far as your regular trade 
is concerned ! 

Undoubtedly, you have already fig- 
ured this proposition out so that, theo- 
retically, the sale of the cheap edition 
will not affect that of the regular $3.50 
edition and, with reason, feel that you 
can satisfy the trade. 

IT am very anxious to hear from you 
in reference to this matter. 
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The reply that I received on Feb. 11th 
consisted of a proof of their advertisement 
for the Feb. oth edition of the Publishers’ 
Weekly, with the following notation on 
same, in the upper right hand corner— 
“This is in answer to your letter of 
Feb. 7th’—Signed, H. B. & Co. Their 
explanation had been re- 
ceived by many booksellers 
thruout the country, but 
not a word to me! 

Time must surely have 
been very pressing to have 
warranted such a _ dis- 
courteous and apparently, 
disinterested, reply to the 
president of your associa- 
tion. A publisher stands 
in the same light to a 
bookseller as a lawyer to 
his client—the interests of 
the latter must be con- 
served and protected. The 
fact that the above firm 
contracted with the mail 
order house for an edition 
of 10,000 books, which 
quantity, I understand is 
correct, but have not veri- 
fied, establishes clearly, in 
my mind, two salient 
points. First, that it 
considered the sale of the 
book at $3.50 on the 
decline, notwithstanding 
its repeated announce- 
ments of increased sales, 
and, again—giving no thought to the book- 
seller’s present stock or his criticism of a 
cheaper edition, confined as it was to one 
outlet-—the publisher preferred a distribu- 
tion of this kind to that offered by the 
bookstore. 

The bookseller has neither the privilege 
nor the right to dictate to the publisher 
as to how the product of the latter shall be 
distributed; nor, has the publisher any more 
authority to dictate the character of the 
bookseller’s stock. There remains, there- 
fore, the assumption that the publisher can 
sell to whom, and the bookseller can buv 
from whom he desires. Our association is 
becoming too important a factor in the 
book world to be ignored by any publisher, 
be he great or small. 

At last year’s convention, a resolution 
was passed instructing the Executive Com- 
mittee to ascertain the sentiments of the 
booksellers of the country toward an 
analysis of the book business by the Har- 
vard Research Bureau. This _ research 
would continue for about three years and 





SIMON L. NYE, 
RETIRING PRESIDENT OF THE basis, the fact remains 


AMERICAN BOOKSE!_LERS’ that more liberal terms 
ASSOCIATION 
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cost, approximately, $16,000, of which half 
would be underwritten by the Publishers’ As- 
sociation. Accordingly, letters were sent out 
to over 3000 booksellers of the country, giv- 
ing all the details and asking each if he 
would bind himself to paying not more 
than $15.00, covering a period of three 
years. Up to this time, 
we have received twenty 
replies. I am sure that 
such a report needs no 
further discussion, except 
that it shows our good 
judgment last year in 
making no appropriation 
tor this research. 

The question of dis- 
counts was discussed by 
me in my last year’s re- 
} port and by every presi- 
dent since the founding of 
this association. 

There has been a slight 
tendency during the past 
year toward more liberal 
terms by some of the pub- 
lishers, but there is much 
more yet to be desired. 
Whether the relief will 
come from a larger and 
more stabilized discount or 
protection granted on pur- 
chases on a _ percentage 


must prevail before the 
book business can be con- 
sidered a healthy and a profitable one. 
The bane of our business is the impos- 
sibility of securing a sufficient turn-over— 
our stocks are continually increasing, owing 
to the fact that we must have constant 
stock of a certain class of new publications, 
added to our already heavy stock of titles, 
of which the ethics of our business demand 
an ever present supply. I know of no other 
line of business where the depreciation of 
stock is so great—paper, silks, leather 
goods, wearing apparel—all have their 
final clearance value, where size, form and 
texture make them acceptable to some one 
at some price, but in books, these attributes 
are not a consideration—quality, only, being 
its attraction. Unless there is merit in its 
literary construction, unless it has the power 
to attract and interest its readers, its value 
is nothing more than the paper on which it 
is printed. The publisher who has faith in 
the books he issues, anticipating a continu- 
ous life for his efforts, and looking for- 
ward to the time when his books will be 
on all the dealers’ shelves, whether ordered 


' 
j 
' 
i 
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by mail or thru his travelers, will realize 
that such a condition can only be affected 
by liberal treatment, which shall resolve 
itself into a flat discount of 40% on all 
orders. Let some of you progressive pub- 
lishers give it a trial—you can always re- 
vert to your present methods if this plan 
is found impracticable. 

' During the administration of the past two 
years, several important precedenfs have 
been established. For the first time, from 
a group once considered as your mortal 
enemy, a department store man has been 
elected as our President. 

For the first time, we were enabled to 
take advantage of the railroad certificate 
plan and purchase our return tickets at one- 
half the regular rate. 


Paid Secretary for A. B. A. 


For the first time in our history, and 
mind you, this is important, the A. B. A. 
has underwritten the expenses of its con- 
ventions. Up to the time of the Washing- 
ton Convention the location of the ensuing 
convention depended entirely upon the 
good-will and generosity of the publish- 
ers. Our conventions have always been 
splendid and reflected the good-will and 
liberality of the publishers, but I am con- 
fident that our present system of standing 
on our own feet, with feelings of obliga- 
tion to no one, has met with most universal 
approval. 

I feel that the time has now come when 
we should endeavor to secure the active 
and whole-hearted cooperation of every 
bookseller in the country, from the great- 
est to the humblest, and this can only be 
accomplished thru intensive effort. It is 
the conviction of the present administration 
that we secure a paid executive, whose duty 
it will be to devote his entire time to the 
affairs of the Association, to issue a bulle- 
tin at least every two months, which shall 
treat on all matters of interest to the book- 
trade—answer their questions—endeavor to 
solve their problems—in other words, put 
into this organization the personal touch and 
influence thruout the year—an influence that 
many of our members feel is lacking. 

I believe that our finances are in a 
condition to warrant this step and trust 
that this matter will evoke extended dis- 
cussion later in this convention. 

To Stanley G. Remington, the worthy 
Chairman of the Membership Committee, is 
due the sincere thanks of the entire Asso- 
ciation. For two years, he has devoted 
both time and enormous energy toward the 
growth of our membership and when I 
tell you that, thru his efforts, over three 
hundred members have been added to our 
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roster, you will realize the tireless energy 
reflected by this remarkable record which 
he has shown. My hat is off to him. 
The Year Round Book Promotion Com- 
mittee has been functioning at top speed 
during the past year and has accomplished 
wonderful results under the capable guid- 
ance of Marion Humble, who will, later 


in-the week, render a detailed report. 


To my associates of the past two years, 
in this administration, I wish to express 
my heartiest thanks and appreciation for 
their wonderful assistance. r. Estabrook, 
my chief vice and advisor, has ever been 
at my right hand, and has been of invalu- 
able assistance. Mr. Kidd, our treasurer, 
altho separated by some distance, has al- 
ways been in close touch with me and has 
carried off the duties of his important office 
with his accustomed keenness and good 
judgment. Miss Walker, our faithful secre- 
tary, has ever been at hand, to render such 
service as she alone, among many, has been 
eminently fitted to render. To the Chair- 
man of. the Entertainment Committee, 
Harold. C. Kinsey, I can only say that the 
forthcoming entertainment will justify, be- 
yond question, my judgment as to his 
appointment. Also to Ralph W. Wilson, 
Chairman of the Program Committee and 
D. B. Browne, Vice-Chairman, my heartiest 
thanks are due. 


A Forward Look 


I desire to thank, also, Walter S. Lewis, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee; 
V. M. Schenck, Chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee and Walter E. Everett, 
Chairman of the Nominating Committee. 


Miss Walker, as chairman of the Pub- 
licity, has shown by her efforts, that while 
we have not 100% of our membership 
present, I am confident that every book- 
seller in the country knows that we are 
here today. Marion Humble has been most 
efficient in arranging our Round Table dis- 
cussions, which, I am sure, will be of great 
interest to every one present. 


And, to all who have been members of 
the various committees, I beg to extend my 
heartiest thanks and sincere gratitude for 
the interest they have manifested. 


And, to you, my dear friends, who have 
borne with me for the past two years, I 
want to thank you for your many kind- 
nesses and for your most loyal cooperation. 
Let me ask that the same spirit of friend- 
liness and goodwill prevail toward my 
successor, and I am confident that we shall 
daily grow more strong and more power- 
ful, and prove to be a tremendous factor 
in this most important work of ours. 
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Treasurer’s Report, May 1923-1924 


By John G. Kidd 


HIS year it affords me considerable 
satisfaction as Treasurer of your Asso- 


ciation to make my report. Not only _ siderably. 
Balance in Treasury, May, 1023. siccsctecccetccuceeas tie. PASS, 
Receipts, May, 1923-1924 
Certificates GE Deposit Caled 26.0052 scan ot oc ateabeeie. 
Interest. om Deposit Cashed vives esecics dca vacoeehestanens 63.00 
Inperest Gi ROMIOD - nid a cr ns 0 abacus 1s 059) eeceeeeenaae oe 85.01 
35 Membere: Duce GE PiOGe fincas... wccscccnacerdeescens 3,510.00 
ain AssociaGi Dues Ge SAGE cick: + stevia coevbiepediaszesne 1,090.00 
From Detroit Entertainment Committee .................. 
Balance Returned from Board of Trade ...........-...+5. 
ES: din sobre n non xo 
Expenditures, May, 1923-1924 
Reporting 1909 Comventliy 6. siccucsecescsoassssseccousaes 245.12 
Stenographic . Salary AccouMé. <. di0Giii .ocidvewiQetiees sis 273.00 
Advertising—Baker Bulletin, Publishers’ Weekly, Bookseller 
& Stationer, McClurg Bulletin ............... 609.40 


Printing—Postage, Circular Letters, Roster, Membership 
Blanks, Fellowship Cards, Miscellaneous Print- 


SM, WEG. whic uss cb bekeS tu cawoue sen ees 2,034.25 
Officers’ Expenses, including Traveling ................... 435-35 
Board of ‘Frade AGU. ..0...cstvbedesne steers 200.00 
Fade: TPOGe RAG bob once soe ccccadathibenseeaeehl thts 200.00 
Vone Samir: Th Te: oon cccccnk.cscccapeeanes vacbaenst 500.00 
Incidectain, SURI <TRRGNB oe ccc ccnccccndecetcaumeees ss 99.26 


$1000 Liberty Bond, $989.40 + Accrued Interest of $18.13 . 
Certificates of Deposit nena 609 Ades RMN o oh el 6 kas se a ce aees 


May 8th, Balance Cash on Hand in Bank ................. 


U. S. Liberty Bonds 4%% Par Value ................005. 

Certificates of Deposit Earning 4%— 
1—$500, 1—$250 due August 13, 1924 
I— 500, I— 250 “ August 18, 1924 
I— S00, 
I— 4 “Oct. 


ereereeeeeeeeeees 


eeereeweeeeeeeaee 


TREE ec ateanddih 4 send 


(A) ao Out Not Listed on May 3 Bank Statement— 


No. 210 Voucher BOR sr. | elgaie celal $51.93 

¥ oy a”. :.)  syeueipaieeeeaene 30.00 
™ “i> Sia ~ Be a eee 16.90 
iin Poo geet 4) . Se. 20) van 0b gee 9.30 
. “.' QM - Oe ea ccceaanaen 275.00 
7. * mae Neches 143.11 

i “~ a6 " me. TUR RR oes 14.70 
cae) a " ass OM wee 7.00 
7 “' a “ ae?" 2° yaa « dali 26.95 
. . 219 - SPOR: ameededsewens 34.40 
220 Oi ct: <exnde cede 24.70 


have our finances increased in volume but 
our expenses have likewise increased con- 


CH, eee ae $1,496.62 


3,200.00 
148.01 
4,600.00 


4.58 
111.27 8,063.86 


a $0,560.48 


4,596.38 


1,007.53 
3,050.00 


8,653.91 
906.57 


9,560.48 
2,000.00 


750.00 

750.00 

500.00 

400.00 2,400.00 
906.57 


canteen ce $5,306.57 


633.99 
756.57 
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(B) Deposits Not Listed on Statement, May 3rd— 
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Deposited May 7 ........+sseeeee. a ntbaeeivrissacens $120.00 
Bees: Biter DB. i.s co. cop cr dae etostsnaeyunks davon 30.00 150.00 
: ; 906.57 
(C) Interest Earned on Certificates of Deposit and Bonds 
from last Interest Date to May 10, Approximately.... 23.60 
Comparative Statement for Last Five Years 
1919-20 1920-21 IQ2I-22 1022-23 1923-24 
Dues Collected from Members ...... 2682.00 2980.00 3802.50 4405.00 4600.00 
Net Expenses not including purchase 
of Certificates of Deposit and 
NI is a sie yess CURE AAO TEE 2674.47 3047.66 3923.50 2684.00 .38 
Net Assets end of each fiscal year 4596.3 
including bonds and Certificates of 
DGOSIE os cee cencecennccesccece 2758.10 3132.15 3063.56 5036.62 5306.57 
Membership each fiscal year ........ 272 353 437 554 720 
cs to May 12 
Membership Divided as follows: 
1923 1924 
Deokesiiers’ Regular Member aies «6 ois cic cc cc ccccccctesrncccses 53% 54% 
Booksellers’ Associate Memberships .............cccccccccecsees 29 28 
Publishers’ Regular Memberships « .iicci. .cwiw scien viduiecccccccsess II 10 
Publishers and Authors’ Associate Memberships ................ 7 8 
Supplemental Report 
Coch im Bank: May Gir . uses scctewsveee tenets cy ee bie btaees ee vekaet $906.57 
Banked but not entered in Day Book, May oth ...................0000 80.00 $0986.57 
Cash received since, not banked and not entered in Day Book .......... 310.00 310.00 
TOTAL 
Cestificates and Bouds of Deposit... 2:22. 255%%.%3..05500>s0dedeuuewens 4400.00 
SUsaAL ASSES OF Aba MeO honk ices sees tiie 5606.57 





Report of the Secretary 
By Belle M. Walker 


The American News Company, Incorporated 


HE Secretary wishes to begin this re- 

port with thanks to the Association for 

voting the resolution to give that officer 
a salary for the first time in its history of 
twenty-four years, a resolution which doubt- 
less will be equally appreciated by the 
incumbent of the ensuing year. 

More work is entailed every year in this 
office. The correspondence has grown im- 
mensely during the past year and the in- 
terest in the Association is becoming more 
and more evident; its increase in member- 
ship and activities and policies are splen- 
didly tabulated in the. program, and must 
be heartening to the most skeptical. 

Perhaps it would be rather interesting to 
you to note the increase in number of 
invitations to hold this convention. Two 
years ago we received from various cities 
a total of eight invitations. Last year the 
total was thirteen invitations; this year we 
have received forty invitations, represent- 
ing twenty-three different states, an increase 
of more than 300%. 


Inquiries from the publishers of the New 
York City Directory have come for mate- 
rial concerning our activities to be tabu- 
lated, with other information as to meet- 
ings, publications, and any work that our 
Society has accomplished in the develop- 
ment of New York; to which your Secre- 
tary replied “that it had been instrumental 
in the distribution of books, attempting 
to place bookselling where it belonged 
in the life of the community and, there- 
fore, was an educative force of incalculable 
value.” And mention was made of the 
course of bookselling at New York City 
College under Temple Scott. 

The Ohio State University has written 
for material to use in research study in 
rural sociology; and agricultural journalism 
relative to a thesis on rural reading mat- 
ter, and it wanted information in regard 
to books, farm papers, periodicals, different 
publications such as dailies, weeklies, month- 
lies, and all printed matter. 
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The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has offered to answer all queries of 
our Association in regard to the control 
of material; “By maintaining active contacts 
with hundreds of business firms, Federal 
and State Departments, private research 
agencies, trade associations and other simi- 
lar sources, this Bureau is 
developing a program of 
cooperation between busi- 
ness firms for the purpose 
of promoting better busi- 
ness practices.” 

From Hobart College 
comes a request for our 
Code of Ethics. 

We have been invited, 
as an Association, by the 
Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C., to 
send any criticisms and 
suggestions to improve 
its “Survey of Current 
Business.” This is done 
at the request of Secretary 
of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover. 

From St. Paul comes an 
invitation to any official of 
our organization to speak 
by radio during its 
Business Message Period. 
All it asks is that you 
send out far enough in 
advance an outline of what 
you wish to talk about. So that if any of our 
officers are visiting St. Paul, they should 
get in touch with Messrs. Brown & Bige- 
low and broadcast the gospel of books. 

In this connection it is rather interesting 
to know that one of the editors of one 
of the big wireless magazines was suff- 
ciently interested to call in answer to some 
publicity sent regarding the coming speech 
of Hoxie Neale Fairchild on “Broad- 
casting Books.” This gentleman intends to 
be present during that part of the program 
when Hoxie Fairchild talks, and he may 
be here at this moment. He feels that 
there is an immense field yet untouched 
in radioing information on or about books. 
Miss Alice Dempsey has been reported to 
state definitely that radioing books has re- 
sulted in increased sales, not only in the 
books that have been suggested by radio, 
or quoted from by radio, but, that this 
brings in its wake interest in other books, 
so that it is an endless chain of potential 
sales as well as an educative force. The 
editor also wanted to know why there are 
sO many women in the book business. 





BELLE M. WALKER, 
SECRETARY OF THE 
AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
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Your Association was represented in the 
Benjamin Franklin celebration this year, 
but we did not “say it with flowers,” this 
time. The celebration was larger than ever 
before, and was held in the Aldermanic 
Chambers in City Hall. Almost every im- 
portant organization, national and local was 
represented. Only one 
wreath was given, and that 
was sent by President 
Coolidge. This year the 
tribute took the form of 
large display cards, and 
your card was framed 
and lettered as follows: 
Benjamin Franklin— 
Printer — Publisher — 
Bookseller—Publisher of 
our first Novel. “Frank- 
|} lin made books—but books 
made Franklin.” All 
presentations were broad- 
cast, and by a strange co- 
incidence, the deathless 
oration of your Secretary 
was picked up by Mr. Mc- 
Keachie of Baker & Tay- 
lor Company at Gimbel 
Brothers, where he hap- 
pened to be “listening in.” 
Seriously, this celebration 
of Benjamin Franklin 
gives the booksellers of 
the country another ave- 
nue of distribution of 
books on the subject of 
Franklin or about Franklin. He stands 
preéminently in our national history as an 
example of what books may do for a man, 
his schooling having ceased at the age of 
eight years. 

There has been, as there always is, criti- 
cism about the value of conventions, and it 
seems to us that the value of a convention 
lies largely in its delegates; the man who 
has something to say and who is willing to 
say it! To help make this Convention 
outstanding in point of practical value, 
a request was sent out editorially thru the 
pages of the Publishers’ Weekly under the 
caption, “Are Conventions All Bunk?” 

Also a leaflet went out, the same one in 
which the president gave a summing up of 
the Harvard Research investigation, and 
this contained an invitation to every mem- 
ber of this Association to send in,any prob- 
lems and ideas to be discussed. As far as 
the Secretary knows, there were exactly 
two responses to those invitations, and they 
both came from the West—perhaps there 
are no problems East of the Mississippi. 
One came from Mrs. Ida Watson of the 
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Duluth Glass Book Shop, and was sent to 
Mr. Melcher who published it in a recent 
number of the Publishers’ Weekly. The 
other was from Mr. Ernest Dawson of 
Dawson’s Book Shop, Los Angeles, who 
sent in facts and figures that have been 
turned over to Mr. Kidd for his confer- 
ence, and Mr. Dawson’s tabulations will 
stimulate to greater effort any booksellers 
here who believe there is no money to be 
got out of the book business. 

And now for that Convention Certificate! 
Five hundred and eighty-eight post cards 
were sent out to the members—then the 
amount of our membership—on which was 
the now well-known refrain “1 will ask for 
a Convention Certificate,” and, out of that 
588, only 89 returned the post card with 
the assurance that they would ask for the 
certificate. Several hundred have regis- 
tered in this hotel. Letters were sent to 
all members within an hour of New York, 
asking that they request the Convention 
Certificate if the transportation was sixty- 
seven cents (67c.) ; no matter whether they 
were commuters or not. “For this one 
occasion buy a single ticket, and ask for the 
Convention Certificate.” 

That the advance registration at this 
hotel has been larger than at any previous 
Convention is largely due to the coopera- 
tion received from the entire trade who 
have responded generously to the request 
of the Chairman of Publicity in putting into 
their publicity the matter of the announce- 
ment of this Convention, and we wish to 
thank: 


Unusual Newspaper Publicity 


George H. Doran Company, thru Mr. 
Rinehart who has run a free advertise- 
ment in the Bookman about our Association 
since January 1, the last three numbers 
having been one-half page in each issue, 
and because of which a new member from 
Chicago has been enrolled. To the Atlanttc 
Monthly we are also indebted for a free 
ad. The Publishers’ Circular and Book- 
sellers’ Record of London, printed the en- 
tire program in February and had three 
pages in a recent number relative to the 
Convention. The Canadian Bookseller and 
Stationer gave publicity to our Association. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. put it or. its desk 
calendar for dealers. Mr. Cross of Success- 
ful Selling devoted practically an entire 
number to the Association. Mr. Haynes of 
Harper & Bros., G. P. Putnam Sons, Min- 
ton, Balch and others sent out thousands 
of the little slips. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., E. P. Dutton & 
€o., Marshall Jones Company, Houghton 
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Mifflin Co. and other publishers have put it 
into their clip sheets to editors; and also in 
a running line on the bottom of their sta- 
tionery. Macmillan Co. has put publicity 
into their advertising. Printers’ Ink, The 
Fourth Estate, The Murray Hill Gazette, 
The American News Trade, and, of course, 
Baker & Taylor’s Retail Bookseller, andthe 
Publishers Weekly and Bookselling News 
have given generously and continuously of 
their space. The newspapers have also 
promised much publicity. 

You see, this is a combination report of 
the Secretary and the Chairman whose 
Committee is the entire trade, which the 
Chairman thanks for its great cooperation. 

Last year I brought to this convention 
samples of emblems or monograms to be 
used as an insignia on our stationery and 
have asked that they be examined and one 
selected, but the program was so crowded 
that the display of these has been over- 
looked and this year, I have but one which 
I ask that the Association examine and 
vote upon. 


P. E. N. Club Invitation 

As you all know probably, the P. E. N. 
Club is holding its second annual conven- 
tion in this city and our Association has 
been invited thru John Farrar, Editor of 
the Bookman, who is Secretary. This 
Association was formed in England to bring 
about a better understanding between authors 
of various countries with John Galsworthy 
as the President, who is _ represented 
here by May Sinclair, Bertrand Russell 
and Mrs. Dawson Scott. The President 
of the French Branch is Anatole France. 
The President of the American Branch 
is Carl Van Doren. Our Association 
is invited to attend its reception at the 
Grand Central Galleries, given by the 
Society of American Illustrators, Sculptors 
and Painters on Wednesday evening. Per- 
haps it would be rather interesting to this 
Association to know that the club is holding 
an open forum on the subject of censor- 
ship at the Community Church, the pastor 
of which is John Haynes Holmes. 

There are booksellers who take conven- 
tions seriously. Very recently one came 
into the office of the Secretary and said 
he believed in the advantage of conven- 
tions—and he comes from Brooklyn—and 
added that he knew a man in Missouri— 
(a very good combination in locality) 
whose business increased 334% because of 
his attendance at conventions. May you 
have the same experience. Carlyle says 
that talk that doesn’t end in any kind of 
action is better suppressed altogether. 
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We will now hear Harold C. Kinsey, 
who will render the report of the Enter- 


tainment Committee. 


Harotp C. KINSEY: 


T is a great pleasure on behalf of the 
Entertainment Committee to welcome so 
many at this convention. I have just got 


a weather report from Washing- 
ton that the balance of the week 
is going to be a very gorgeous 
and beautiful week. | Applause. ] 

Mr. Kinsey then told of the 
entertainment program that had 
been provided for the members 


attending the convention. [Ap- 
plause. | 
PRESIDENT Nye: You have 


heard Mr. Kinsey’s very splen- 
did report of the entertainment 
which this Committee has pro- 
vided for this year. You will 
realize that we are dealing with 
boats and with buses and cars 
which move at a spe.:fied time. 


It is very essential that every one be on 


time. 


We will now have the report of the Pro- 
gram Committee—Ralph Wilson. 
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RALPH WILSON: 
T would seem to me under ordinary cir- 


cumstances there should be no report of 
the Program Committee because the pro- 


gram itself should be our report. 
ever, I would like to say in justice to the 
rest of the Committee that while the Chair- 
man was here when the committee work 





RALPH 
WILSON 


How- 


was started, he was absent for 
60 days and the great bulk of 
the work was done by the rest 
of the committee. I speak of 
that in acknowledgment of the 
work it did while I was away. 

Tomorrow morning there will 
be meetings of four round tables. 
One will be held in this room, 
the one conducted by Mr. Esta- 
brook. The other three will be 
in the three rooms to my left, 
just off the lobby, and you will 
find a sign at the door of each 
one telling you what meetings 
will be held in each room. So 
we particularly request that you 


be here on time to attend those, especially 


because many important subjects will be 


brought up there. 
[ Applause. ] 


I believe that is all. 


Report of Membership Committee 


By Stanley G. Remington 


E are, I am glad 
Wt say getting out 

of the puny class 
and are beginning to 
have a healthful ap- 
pearance. We are 
growing, and we must 
continue to grow. 

This Association is 
your Association, it is 
up to you to hammer 
and to hammer con- 
tinually for new mem- 
bers. 

Our slogan for the 
past few years has been 
—one thousand mem-. 
bers by May first—un- 
fortunately we did not 
emphasize strongly 
enough just what year 
we had in mind. We 
fall short of it again 
this year, but the goal 
is just beyond the hori- 
zon. 

Last year your com- 





STANLEY REMINGTON, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE 
MEMBERSHIP COM MITTEE 


mittee presented two 
hundred new members; 
this year the going was 
a little more difficult, 
but really it should not 
have been, as ever 

member, we know, ha 

the interest of the As- 
sociation at heart dur- 
ing the drive. We 
worked day and night 
and feel the ground has 
been well tilled and will 
continue to yield, but it 
needs the enthusiasm 
and cooperation of the 
entire organization. 

To secure new mem- 
bers and to hold them 
you will have to give 
them tangible help, 
something thruout the 
year that is of real 
benefit. The tentative 
program outlined ‘for 
the coming year is but 
a promise, contingent 


(Continued on page 1658) 
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J HOLD every man a debtor to his profes- 
sion, from the which, as men of course do 
seek to receive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by 
way of amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereunto. —BACON. 





The 1924 Convention 


T is the customary thing for convention 
speakers to talk pleasantly about the 

appearance of their audience, of their 
cheerful and prosperous aspect. With what 
we think was very good reason they did so 
last week at the A. B. A. convention in 
New York. If we were to emphasize what 
seems to us to be the best sign of promise 
evidenced at the Commodore gathering we 
should say it was not the notable program, 
or the alert discussion, and not the num- 
bers, but the general air of competence and 
spirit. Whatever the years of cooperative 
work may have accomplished for booksell- 
ing progress, the years just ahead will do 
more, as there are now competent exponents 
of good bookselling. On every side are book- 
sellers who have become used to looking on 
American bookselling from the broad point 
of view that is brought out by mutual dis- 
cussion and who are willing to give their 
time and energy for the cause. 

When booksellers of ability will come from 
Portland, Me., and Portland, Oregon; from 
Duluth and Houston ; from Atlanta and Los 
Angeles to take counsel together, and when 
the dealers show every evidence of knowing 
how to weigh and analyze broad trade prob- 
lems and to plan for their remedy it means 
that the A. B. A. is in a strong position 
for constructive work. The old time mem- 
bers of the Association are as active and 
interested as ever but they can be more 
confident than in past years that programs 
can become facts. 

Much credit should be given to the strong 
Resolutions Committee headed by Vernor 
M. Schenck and to Cedric Crowell of the 
Board of Trade for the way in which the 
current tendencies and hopes of the Asso- 
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ciation were analyzed .and expressed for 
Convention action. If the new officers can 
now successfully organize the plan for an 
executive secretary, the dream of Presi- 
dent Nye, convention resolutions will take 
on much more meaning than they have in 
past years. 


Then and Now 


LTHO there was only one person at 

the Booksellers’ Convention, Mr. Bow- 

ker, who could remember the famous 
booksellers’ gathering at Put-In-Bay just 
fifty years ago, with its hundred and 
twenty-five present from all parts of the 
country, there were several who could 
remember the very lean and struggling years 
of twenty years back when a small back 
room in an hotel amply served to accommo- 
date all the booksellers and publishers who 
attended the meeting of the newly formed 
Association. 

Frederick A. Stokes, who presided at 
Thursday’s great banquet, was one of those 
who had every reason to remember those 
critical days because of his consistent sup- 
port of the A. B. A. movement, and he 
called to mind the contrast as he surveyed 
the seven hundred at the tables at the Com- 
modore. 

There was also at the head table of the 
banquet another early fighter who had equal 
reason to remember vividly the early years 
of the Association. Clarence E. Walcott of 
Syracuse, first president of the A. B. A., 
could remember going back home from 
an A. B. A. convention and being met as 
he got off the train by an officer who served 
on him a writ in personal suit for $100,000 
because he was endeavoring to bring about 
maintained prices in a New York depart- 
ment store. “To-day,” Mr. Walcott re- 
marked, as he recalled the incident, “our 
presidents are tendered gold watches rather 
than court attachments, decidedly a more 
pleasant memento.” 


The Art of the Book 


ODAY there are, simultaneously, three 
"T notable exhibits of fine books in the city 

of New York. The collection in the 
main exhibit hall of the New York Public 
Library, showing the progress of book- 
making from earliest parchments to the 
19th Century; the exhibit on “The Art of 
the Book” at the Metropolitan Museum 
with examples of the splendors of artistic 
bookmaking from the monasteries to the 
Kelmscott Press; the exhibit of the Fifty 
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Best Made Books of the Year at the Art 
Center, East 56th St., giving indication that 
the art of bookmaking is very much alive 
today. 

No one seriously interested in books nd 
the arts that make beautiful books should 
fail to take advantage of these opportunities 
for study and enjoyment. The Metropolitan 
Exhibit which opened last week is a truly 
gorgeous showing. The finest treasures of 
the Morgan collection have been drawn 
upon to show the arts of the hand illu- 
minated books and a score of other private 
collectors have contributed in other fields. 
To see the vellum copy of the Gutenberg 
Bible is worth a pilgrimage for any book- 
lover to say nothing of the glories of Aldus, 
Tory, Eisen, Whittingham, Morris and 
others. 


Down to the Sea in Books 


te America actually becomes a maritime 
nation again, it will be reading rather 
than propaganda that will bring it about. 
The story is told recently of a young son 
of New England who had read his way 
into an enthusiastic interest in the sea and 
who, having plenty of money, came to New 
York and bought a government ship at a 
bargain and is now enthusiastically direct- 
ing it on successful voyages. 


Everywhere there are reports in the 
bookstores and in the libraries of the in- 
creased interest in maritime matters, and 
the rereading of books of old voyages and 
the quest for new. A book on “The Sail- 
ing Ships of New England,” issued by the 
Marine Research Society of Salem, Mass., 
last year, went immediately out of print, 
and is bringing advanced prices. The same 
has happened to its “Pirates of the New 
England Coast,” and now the same Society 
is reissuing the famous book of the early 
eighteen-thirties called “The Pirates’ Own 
Book.” 

Charles E. Lauriat Company of Boston 
is making a specialty, also, of maritime 
books, with fine success, and Houghton 
Mifflin have just published Robert Froth- 
ingham’s collection of sea chanteys. An- 
other collection of chanteys has been is- 
sued by Oliver Ditson & Company, edited 
by Stanton King, and a still fuller collec- 
tion called “Sea Songs and Chanteys,” ed- 
ited by Wahl, has been imported and is 
being sold in this country by the Lauriat 
Company. 

At a recent Father and Son gathering in 
a New York suburb, an enthusiastic attend- 
ance was obtained by arranging for a lec- 
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ture on “Old Sailing Ship Days,” with pic- 
tures. A quartette sang chanteys, and .a 
retired sailor told of what it actually meant 
to sail around the world before the mast. 
Such an evening could be arranged by any 
community, and its sponsors would prob- 
ably be surprised to find how much in- 
terest there is in maritime matters and how 
much talent they could find in the way of 
sea talk and sea experience. 

The renaissance of American shipping 
may well begin in the bookstores. 


Types of Bookstores 


[> has always been a comment of bookshop 
buyers that there is little use for the 
publishers’ representatives to quote to them, 
on their visits, the experience of other 
stores in the selling of certain titles with- 
out stopping to think whether the situations 
of the two stores in question were really 
comparable. 


Stores are so different in character, their 
clientele is so different, and their programs 
of bookselling development have such wide 
variations that it is only an aggravation to 
the buyer to have high sales figures quoted 
which have no bearing on his situation. 
When store situations are comparable, such 
figures are pertinent and give indication of 
= can be done, and a stimulation to ef- 

ort. 


The recent increase of bookstores has 
added even more variety to the types of 
shops and places the traveler under still 
greater obligations to differentiate carefully 
between the types of stores. The gain to 
publishing from this increased difterentia- 
tion in stores is that every store is increas- 
ingly governed by a thoro knowledge of its 
own clientele, and in one store or another 
each type of book finds its true and best 
outlet. Instead of a publisher’s relying on 
one shop to push all his books thoroly, his 
objective now must be to get a proper 
representation in all stores and energetic 
sales campaigns in the stores best suited to 
each type of book. This difference in stores 
is likely to lead to specialization in pub- 
lishing as the different houses find them- 
selves especially equipped to produce sales 
in certain fields. 


This change ought to prove entirely 
healthy and will give to the authors a 
better hearing, and, as shops increase, it 
will mean that any type of book which has 
adequate reason for being published, can 
find some one in a community who will get 
behind it and make a real effort to get full 
distribution. 
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(Continued from page 1655) 

upon a membership of one thousand. It is 
hoped that during the executive session, all 
or at least, some of it will be adopted and 
put into immediate operation, whether we 
have one thousand members or not. If you 
are able during the coming year to render 
any assistance to the struggling bookseller, 
and make him feel he has a big, strong 
organization back of him, helping him solve 
his problems, your membership by May first 
1925 will be fifteen hundred instead of one 
thousand. The time for promises is past; 
What is needed is action—not only at the 
convention, but thruout the year. What 
the bookseller wants to know when you 
approach him on the subject of membership 
in the association is: What is it for? What 
does it do? How will it help me? I never 
hear of it until a short time before the con- 
vention, then a big splurge and nothing 
again until convention time next year. Now 
isn’t that true? 

It has been said that a pessimist is a 
fellow who says “it can’t be done,” the 
optimist is a fellow who says “Let George 
Do It” and the peptomist is the fellow vho 
says “T’ll Do It.” 

In making this report we feel proud of 
one thing, and one thing only; not for a 
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moment do we feel proud of the number 
of new members—but when we tell you that 
90% of these new members are booksellers 
or their associates, we are justified in feel- 
ing that way. We cast no reflection what- 
ever on our good friends the publishers or 
their representatives, we want them and 
need them, but we want the bookseller and 
his associate more. 

Our thanks are here tendered to all who 
helped in any way to put this campaign 
over—to our good secretary, Miss Walker, 
for her valuable assistance and encourage- 
ment—to Miss Humble and Mr. Melcher 
for the wonderful publicity given us in the 
Publishers’ Weekly and Year Round Book- 
selling News—to D. Appleton & Co., Ameri- 
can News Co., Baker & Taylor Co., Geo. 
H. Doran Co., Grosset & Dunlap, Vir Pub. 
Co., and others whose trade organs car- 
ried our message for many months. 

It is with great pleasure, Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen, we present to you 
168 new members. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Marron Dopp, 
J. C. Gavan, 
MELVILLE MINTON, 
STANLEY G. REMINGTON, 
Chairman. 


Report of the Board of Trade American 


Booksellers’ 


Association 


By Cedric R. Crowell, Chatrman 


OR a good many years the report of 

the Board of Trade of the American 

Booksellers’ Association has been pre- 
sented to you by Charles E. Butler, its 
chairman. Many of you for years knew 
intimately this kindly, energetic, zealous 
gentleman ; others here never had the oppor- 
tunity to know him personally. But all of 
us knew him as an ardent advocate of the 
booksellers’. interests, as _a  never-tiring 
champion of every cause whith he believed 
would contribute to the upbuilding of book- 
selling as a profession, at once dignified and 
remunerative. His recent death has robbed 
our association of his experienced counsel, 
our Board of Trade of a wise chairman, 
and the retail book business of a successful 
colleague. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trade held 
shortly after Mr. Butler’s death the speak- 
er was elected to fill Mr. Butler’s unex- 


pired term as chairman of the Board. It is 
in this capacity that I present the follow- 
ing report. 

For the third or fourth year the Board 
of Trade has been concentrating its atten- 
tion and effort on the price standardization 
legislation pending at Washington to the 
support of which our association has an- 
nually contributed. This effort has, except 
in a few exceptional cases, met with indif- 
ferent response from individual publishers 
and individual booksellers. We again urge 
all publishers and all booksellers individu- 
ally to assume their share of the burden, 
both by writing to their respective Congress- 
men urging the passage of price standardiz- 
ing legislation, and by contributing funds 
for the support of the American Fair Trade 
League. Any contributions to the League 
may be sent direct to the American Fair 
Trade League, 71 West 23rd Street, New 
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York City; or to Theodore E. Schulte, 
80 Fourth Ave., New York City, Recorder 
and Custodian of the Board of Trade of 
your association; or to any other officer of 
the American Booksellers’ Association. 

The position of the Board of Trade on 
other important matters of 

interest to booksellers is as 
follows: 

I. The Board of Trade 
urges publishers to publish 
fewer and better books. The 
too frequent publication of 
unimportant and unmeritori- 
ous fiction “pot boilers” we 
believe discourages book 
reading and book ownership. 
Publishers and _ booksellers 
alike can more economically 
and effectively concentrate on 
a smaller number of good 
books and insure for them 
a wider sale than they re- 
ceive under the present sys- 
tem. The number of new 
miscellaneous titles could likewise be re- 
duced to the advantage of publishers and 
booksellers, if the publisher would more 
carefully survey the market and refuse to 
publish second-rate books in any field 
already admirably covered. The Board 
of Trade urges booksellers to cooperate and 
persuade publishers of the wisdom of our 
stand on this question. Unsalable stock 
on the bookseller’s shélves is usually the re- 
sult of the bookseller’s purchase of second- 
rate books offered by the publisher. A book- 
seller is willing to carry for a slow turn- 
over a book which he and the publisher can 
unhesitatingly recommend. But there is no 
ultimate profit to bookseller, publisher, au- 
thor, or general public in the publication of 
unimportant and unmeritorious books. 

II. The Board of Trade urges publish- 
ers, wherever possible, to revive by new 
dress, new publicity, and new advertising, 
old titles of unquestionable merit and, in the 
case of books of this character now out of 
print, we urge publishers to canvas the 
trade and find out whether there is sufficient 
demand to warrant reprinting. 

III. The Board of Trade is opposed to 
-the publication of salacious books and urges 
all booksellers to ban such books from their 
shops. We are, however, opposed to Federal, 
State, and municipal censorship—except the 
censorship of intelligent public opinion. 

IV. The Board of Trade condemns the 
practice of some publishers in offering ex- 
clusively for mail order sale special cheap 
editions of regular trade books. We be- 
lieve this practice lowers the prestige of 
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bookselling and hoodwinks the public into 
the belief that the bookseller is a profiteer. 
The Board of Trade endorses the 
work of the Year Round Bookselling Com- 
mittee and urges booksellers everywhere to 
cooperate with the Committee in its efforts 
to stimulate book reading and 

book ownership. 


| | VI. The Board of Trade 


condemns the practice of of- 
fering books as magazine 
subscription premiums. The 
Association believes that this 
evil has been somewhat re- 
duced and urges publishers 
to cooperate to the end that 
it may be entirely abolished. 

VII. The Board of Trade 
recommends common observ- 
ance by all booksellers and 
publishers of postage extra 
on all purchases of regular 
trade books for mail delivery 
to customers. The present 
margin of profit for the book- 
seller does not warrant this additional over- 
head. 

VIII. The Board of Trade urges book- 
sellers to buy to sell and not for discount. 
Overstock and consequent loss by mark 
down is too frequently the result of the 
bookseller’s anxiety to make an extra cent 
per copy, and his failure to analyze care- 
fully the potential sale of the book in ques- 
tion. Rapid turnover means profits. Buying 
of new titles to take care of more than 
sixty days’ demand is not conducive to 
either rapid turnover or profit. 

IX. The Board of Trade is of the 
opinion that booksellers cannot profitably 
quote libraries at a discount of more than 
I5 per cent. We feel that any business 
done in excess of that discount is done at 
a loss. We, accordingly, urge publishers 
and jobbers to meet the bookseller, who is 
incidentally their best customer, on such a 
library discount and to make the competi- 
tion one based on service instead of exces- 
sive discount which the bookseller cannot 
possibly meet. 

X. The Board of Trade feels that the 
American Booksellers’ Association can and 
should attract to its membership not only 
the dealer in current publications but also 
second-hand book dealers, rare book dealers, 
subscription book publishers and book- 
sellers, technical book publishers and book- 
sellers, and business book publishers and 
booksellers. We urge all such publishers 
and booksellers to make this Association 
theirs and bring to it their problems and 
their help. We urge every bookseller in 
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America to join the American Booksellers’ 
Association and give it his support. We 
believe that our Association can never reach 
its maximum effectiveness unless we are 
truly representative of the book-trade of 
the country. 

XI. The Board of Trade urges all mem- 
bers of the Association to send construc- 
tive suggestions and criticisms to the Board 
of Trade at any time. 

The Board of Trade is of the opinion 
that the outlook for retail bookselling is 
brighter than ever before. We urge book- 
sellers and publishers zealously to cooperate 
for the successful fruition of this outlook. 
The bookseller is dependent on the publisher 


Books As 
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not one whit more than the publisher is 
dependent on the bookseller and our mutual 
responsibilities and opportunities demand 
that we take, wherever possible, common 
counsel. 

PRESIDENT Nye: For the first speaker 
of this convention we have with us a 
gentleman who is very well known to those 
who are interested in matters educational. 
He is a former President of the College of 
the City of New York, a former Commis- 
sioner of Education of the State of New 
York, and it gives me great pleasure to 
introduce to you John H. Finley, who 
is now Associate Editor of the New York 
Times. [Applause.] 


Educators 


By John H. Finley 


Ex-Commissioner of Education, Associate Editor of the New York “Times” 


OUR Chairman has emphasized my 
"oe I was introduced not long ago 

as a past-president of these intitutions 
to which he has referred. I said I rather 
objected to that because it sounded too 
much like a past participle, but after all 
perhaps it is better to have been a past 
participle than not to have been at all. 

As I remember it, there are two past 
tenses. I am not quite sure how they are 
designated now, but when I was a youth 
one was the imperfect and the other was the 
past-perfect. Well, I am not a past-perfect. 
I want you to understand that. In fact it is 
better to be an imperfect past, because you 
will remember the imperfect was always 
going on doing things, always loving, liv- 
ing, etc. So I am still glad to be living 
with an imperfect past. 

Now you are reminded that I am an edu- 
cator. I brought a little bit to read here 
as a schoolmaster, and I shall have to say 
what a newsboy said to me once in a sta- 
tion in Boston. I am a little particular 
about books and he didn’t seem to be able 
to find one that I liked. Finally he said, 
“Well, here, Mister, is a good book, here 
is a very good book, but you will have to 
put your mind to it.” [Laughter.] I don’t 
know whether I can say this is very good 
or not but you will have to put your mind 
to it anyway. 

I have made a note here about Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queene.” I used to possess a copy 
of Spenser’s “Faerie Queene” that belonged 
once upon a time to Eugene Field. He had 
written on the back flyleaf that he had read 


this book. I didn’t know that ary one had 
ever read all of it. I was not particularly 
interested in the latter part of it, but there 
was a frontispiece which I shall always 
remember. 

It showed a knight and his lady. They 
were on their way to the Holy Land. There 
was an old man at the road side, a pilgrim 
who had been out in the Holy Land, as I 
have been, and he was giving advice to this 
man who was going out. He said to the 
old man, as I first read the legend at the 
bottom of the page of the picture: “Right 
well ye have advised been; the way to win 
is rightly to advertise.” 

I was a little shocked to hear Edmund 
Spenser say that the right way to win was 
to advertise. I am not here to say that 
to you this afternoon, because when I re- 
read it, it was: “Right well ye have ad- 
vised been; the way to win is rightly to 


advise.” [Laughter.] So I am not ask- 
you to advertise. I am simply advising 
you. 


There is a legend that Enoch, after 
whom the first city of scriptural record was 
named, out in the Land of Nod, being fore- 
warned that the earth would perish once by 
water and once by fire, erected two pillars, 
known as “Enoch’s Pillars,” one of stone 
and one of brick, on which he caused to be 
engraved “all such learning as had been 
delivered to or invented by mankind.” Thus, 
the legend adds, it was that all knowledge 
and learning were not lost, for one of these 
pillars remained after the flood. 

How meagre must have been that which 
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mankind had to remember when all that it 
was thought necessary to preserve against 
oblivion by fire or flood could be written 
on a pillar of stone (and a duplicate copy 
on one of brick), the catalog and all of its 
library. And how simple, elemental and 
short an educational curriculum it would 
have taken to compass all that one genera- 
tion had to transmit to the next, if all that 
the schoolmaster had to teach, or the libra- 
rian to list; or the bookseller to keep in 
reach were graven on these shafts which 
were mindful ever of the past and yet por- 
tentous ever of the fate that was threaten- 
ing the earth! 

I have often wished that the content of 
the school courses of all the peoples of the 
earth might be analyzed and compared 
(French, English, German, Italian, Ameri- 
can) in order that we might know, after 
eliminating the purely local material, just 
what, in detail and in scope, the race as 
a whole most wished to transmit to its 
children and so to a new race if a Noachian 
disaster were again to flood the earth. If 
we could but summarize this residuum, it 
would be worth while to have engraved 
elementary Enochian pillars erected at 
every street corner for the living, or set 
upon our highest mountains and buried in 
fireproof vaults for such emergencies as 
Enoch prepared for. 

For what we ever want our children to 
remember and to know for their own hap- 
piness and health, the pillars grew long ago 
too small. They have been broadened into 
walls and the walls lengthened into rooms, 
and the rooms filled with shelves. And for 
the varied needs of the inquiring, progress- 
ing, ever unsatisfied mind of youth and 
maturity reaching toward the infinite, the 
rooms have been multiplied till nearly every 
community has its Enoch’s pillars. 


The Use of Leisure 

And so with this demand of the human 
mind there has come to be the need of 
books which can put it in the way of mak- 
ing its communication with what has been 
thought and done on any road along which 
other minds have traveled—to connect 
every eager mind with the cosmos, and to 
stimulate those that are not eager to find 
this communion. You are the representa- 
tives of the cosmos in a very proper sense; 
so much of the cosmos, at any rate, as is 
articulate, and to such part of humanity 
within your reach as is spiritually literate. 

And more and more essential to the life 
of our people are its books, not only be- 
cause of their practical ministry in giving 
information essential to progress in produc- 
tion, essential to efficiency in the crafts 
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but also because of their ennobling and en- 
riching contribution to the increasing leis- 
ure of millions which must increasingly be 
an end of education. 

I have a long lecture that I once wrote 
on the subject of leisure. I had got pretty 
nearly thru it and I had come to the con- 
clusion that it was more important to learn 
to use your leisure wisely than it was to 
labor efficiently. I thought this was some- 
thing new that I had discovered, but I 
happened upon something in Aristotle about 
that time and discovered that he, somewhat 
over 2000 years ago, had said the very same 
thing. Only he put it more strongly. He 
said that leisure was the chief end of edu- 
cation, training to use leisure rightly. 


A Book Tipster 

Well, of course, in Aristotle’s time only 
about one-third of the people had any 
leisure. The other two-thirds had no leis- 
ure whatever. Now everybody has with a 
few exceptions (and I am one of them) 
leisure time, and nearly everybody is, theo- 
retically at least, to have more and more 
leisure. 

And so as I have often said and as I 
strongly feel, the great problem today is the 
right use of leisure. And the book is per- 
haps the most essential element in making 
the right use of leisure, despite the exis- 
tence of the newspaper and of the radio. 

But I want you to think of me not as 
a schoolmaster simply, though I am proud 
to be remembered as a schoolmaster, but as 
a booklover. I am a sort of book tipster. 
I have difficulty in keeping out of the book- 
shops. Out in the West where I used to 
live on the prairies in a small town I 
organized a club which I called the Cadmus 
Club. We had our meetings, whenever one 
or two of us or three of us met together 
in a little bookshop, in one corner of the 
shop. We called our corner “The Cadmus 
Corner.” I suppose we did that in imita- 
tion of Saints’ and Sinners’ Corner in 
Chicago, for Eugene Field at one time had 
lived in this little town where I was the 
college president at the time. 

I there made a sign. I sent out to have 
a copy of it made that I might bring it to 
you today. I suppose some of you have 
heard of Galesburg, Illinois. Well, it was 
a little bookshop in that town. I am sorry 
the coloring has not been put in here. 
I have just got it and there has not been 
time for that. I will read the sign which 
I gratefully made for the keeper of this 
bookshop. It is not copyrighted. It will 
seem a little strained but I had to bring in 
every word in the English language that 
rhymed with “books.” [Laughter.] 
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We bring you books, Oh, gentle friend, 
The best of books, 
Books that added charms will lend 
To cosy nooks, 
Books with which a day to spend 
By babbling brooks, 
Books which teach men to transcend 
The need of cooks, 
Books a tender heart to rend 
With torture hooks, 
Books that for their sale depend 
Upon their looks, 
Books that have a useful end 
As shepherds’ crooks 
Books o’er which some men contend 
As some over rooks. 
In short, Oh, gentle, courteous friend, 
All kinds of books, 
Which he who looks 
May looking see, 
And seeing be 
Their rightful owner, 
Or gen’rous donor. 
Just as the case may be, 
For modest price which see 
Inside the cover 
Oh, bookish lover. 
We beg you hover 
here. [Applause. ] 

I was out in the West at the time that 
the great fire occurred in McClurg’s. It 
was on a Sunday morning I remember. 
I heard it just before I went to church. 
I don’t know what the sermon was about 
that morning I was so distressed over the 
burning of these books. 

Just to show my love for my picture of 
heaven I will read vou in closing the lines 
that I have written in envy of a book- 
worm: 


Oh, gentle one, most wise, tho oft de- 
denounced a pest, 
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Who didst the pages of the ancients’ books 
infest 
Their contents chew upon and inwardly 
digest 
I envy thee when o’er thy course I look. 
For ’twixt the vellum walls of some sweet 
classic tome 
"Mid leaves ink-scented, thou didst have 
thy cloistered home, 
All margined round with virgin fields in 
which to roam 
Whene’er thou caredst to leave thy let- 
tered nook. 
And when thou’dst riddled by last line, O 
Ptinidus, 
What happy destiny was thine, denied to us, 
To lay thy sapient bones in such sar- 
cophagus 
And be forever buried in a book. 
[ Applause. ] 


PRESIDENT Nye: May I ask you please 
to be seated for a few moments. We will 
adjourn shortly. 

During the past year there have been re- 
moved from among us a number of our 
very dear friends, whose presence we sorely 
miss at this time, whose faces are always 
before us, particularly at the time of these 
annual conventions. I call to mind our 
friends Charles E. Butler, James McNally, 
Seeley Conover, Harris Baker and W. F. 
Lee. I would like to ask you as a mark 
of our love and affection and memory of 
them that at the sound of the gavel we rise 
for one-half minute in silent devotion. 

[The members arose and remained silent 
for a half minute.] 


PRESIDENT Nye: If there is no other 
business to come before the convention to- 
day a motion to adjourn is in order. 

[Upon motion duly made and seconded 
the meeting then adjourned at 4:15 P. M.] 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The meeting convened at 10:10 A. M., 
Simon L. Nye, President of the Association. 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT NYE: 

OOD morning, ladies and gentlemen! 

It is a good morning, it is a bright 

and smiling morning, and the fates 
have decreed that we are going to take a 
long water trip and so it must be a speedy 
morning. 

Before we start our regular program I 
wish to make just this brief announcement 
of the appointment of the following Audit- 
ing Committee: . 

B. E. Sanford, 
J. C. Kent, 
J. W. McFarland. 


As our first speaker this morning we 
have a gentleman who is probably very well 
known to you all. He is the minister of the 
Community Church; his lectures or speeches 
are generally attended by crowded houses 
and he is a very popular speaker. He is 
also an author and has written, “The Grail 
of Life,” “Reading from Great Authors” 
and his last book is “New Churches for 
Old.” 


I will not take up any additional time in 
introducing this gentleman for I am sure 
that he can speak readily and very well for 
himself. I take great pleasure in intro- 
ducing Dr. John Haynes Holmes. [Ap- 
plause. ] 
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Books As A Community Influence 


By John Haynes Holmes 
Minister of the Community Church, New York City 


FEEL greatly indebted to you for the 

kind invitation which has brought me to 

this platform and thus given to me the 
opportunity of addressing this Convention. 
As a book-lover all my days, and a book- 
buyer from the time when, as a boy of nine 
or ten, I saved up pennies from selling 
newspapers and mow- 
ing lawns to purchase, 
volume by volume, a 
set of the “American 
Statesmen Series” 
which still stands 
proudly on the shelves 
of my library, I count 
it a high privilege to 
have this chance of 
meeting you and of 
entering for these few 
moments into your 
counsels. Furthermore, 
I am indebted to you 
for unexpected and 
highly valuable infor- 
mation about books and 
the book-trade to day, 
which the preparation © 
of this address has 
brought to me. 

If I had been asked 
a few weeks ago about 
the buying and selling 
of books, I should have 
guessed that the outlook was discourag- 
ing. Is not this the age of the apart- 
ment house which has no room for book- 
cases and library shelves? Are not people 
away from home, now, most of the time, 
touring the country in automobiles or 
enjoying the excitement of the moving pic- 
ture, and thus denied all time for reading 
and study? Even when people are in their 
homes, are they not distracted by the tele- 
phone and the talking machine, and now the 
radio, so that the long hours of quiet have 
become a memory of days gone by? If 
people insist on reading, have they not at 
their disposal the vast resources of that 
typical American institution, the Public Li- 
brary, and is not money, therefore, which 
might be spent for books devoted to other 
and less worthy things? And finally, have 
we not been taught by the current intelli- 
gence tests that we are a race of morons 
and thus mentally incapable of reading good 
books even if we wanted to? 
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So I would have guessed, had anybody 
plumbed the depths of my knowledge upon 
this question—or rather the shallows of my 
ignorance. For even such hurried investi- 
gation as I have been able to give to this 
question of late, has revealed that I am 
indeed ignorant. A lover and buyer of 
books myself, I have 
little realized to what 
an extent I am not at 
all an exceptional man, 
but only one very com- 
monplace member of 
the multitudinous citi- 
zenry of literature. 

Thus I am told by an 
authority in the book- 
selling field that “there 
has been an enormous 
increase in the total 
number of books sold 
in this country during 
the last decade.” It is 
true, to be sure, that 
the annual number of 
titles has been pretty 


steadily diminishing. 
Thus, 1913, 10,300 
separate books were 


published in this coun- 
try as compared with 
only 7,500 ten years 
later in 1923. Thecon- 
fusion of the war, the greatly increased cost 
of production, and other familiar factors 
incident to the peculiar times in which we 
live, of course, explain this sitution. But, 
if the number of titles has diminished, the 
sale of individual books has enormously in- 
creased ,and this increase has apparently 
been just at the point which is most en- 
couraging. 

It might naturally be assumed, for ex- 
ample, that the growing sale of books means 
an increased consumption of light fiction, 
the swelling hoard of movie fans and maga- 
zine readers being graduated little by little 
into these lower grades of literary interest. 
But the actual situation is quite other than 
we might suppose. Fiction is a_ stable 
article in this trade, it is true. but it is not 
a “boom” article. On the contrary, the real 
sensations are to be found in the fields of 
history, biography, and even poetry. The 
outstanding feature of our day is the in- 
sistent and growing demand for better 
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books, and the quick response to these 
books when they appear. The enormous 
sales of H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History” 
can partly be explained, of course, by the 
magic of Mr. Wells’s name and by the 
popular interest in the subject at just the 
moment when his book appeared, but 
neither one of these reasons, nor both of 
them together, supply adequate interpreta- 
tion of the almost incredible figures which 
these expensive volumes attained. Back of 
the who.: .nenomen « sas a definite popu- 
lar appreciation of a real book, and a de- 
sire to read it and know it. More remark- 
able still is the reported sale of 35,000 
copies of “The Education of Henry Adams” 
—a sale which many a novel in the old days 
might well have coveted! This book, so 
far as I can see, presented not the slight- 
est appeal to the general public. Its author 
was not a popular or even well-known fig- 
ure; its subject as described by its title was 
anything but appealing; the book itself was 
a decidedly heavy piece of work to handle, 
and the price was high. But the sale went 
steadily on, and the book seemed for a time 
to be a necessary part of every well-pro- 
vided home. Another remarkable event is 
the great popularity of James Harvey Rob- 
inson’s “The Mind In the Making,” a work 
of serious and radical scientific interest 
which has yet sold more than 75,000 copies. 
And what shall we say of the expensive 
two-volume “Life and Letters of Walter 
Hines Page,” which sold over 80,000 copies 
in 1923? A similar biography of a much 
more famous man, John Hay, written by 
a much more famous author, Professor 
Thayer, sold in the same length of time 
in 1915 less than one quarter as many 
copies. Other best sellers in the field of 
serious literature, such as Van Loon’s “The 
Story of Mankind,” Thomson’s “Outline of 
Science,” the “Americanization of Edward 
Bok,” are, of course, much more familiar to 
you than to me. 


Today’s Interest in Religious Books 


Especially interesting, to me at least, are 
the reports which come to me of the really 
phenomenal sales of religious books these 
days. When I first went into the ministry, 
and for a long time after, religious books 
were practically the last things that a pub- 
lisher or bookseller would look at. Cer- 
tainly every clergyman and most theologians 
of my generation have tragic tales to tell 
of their endeavor to find publishers for their 
manuscripts. Now. with startling sudden- 
ness, the scene has changed. In many a 
bookstore you can see large tables and 
whole sections devoted to religious books. 
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Many of these books are being advertised 
as extensively and confidently as popular 
novels. Some of them are enjoying sales 
that are phenomenal. Of course, this has 
its discouraging as well as its inspiring side. 
The furor over Papini’s “Life of Christ,” 
for example, seems to me to be a tragedy 
where it is not a positively hilarious farce. 
This is perhaps the worst life of Jesus that 
ever was written. From the historical point 
of view it is worse than worthless—it is 
positively and deliberately dishonest. From 
the literary point of view it is more hope- 
less than the sentimental works of a Laura 
Jean Libby or a Marie Corelli. The accept- 
ance of this book by distinguished clergy- 
men is the worst indictment of American 
intelligence that I have encountered in my 
life time, and its wide reading by the 
American public is proof-positive that 
Sinclair Lewis’s “Main Street” runs straight 
thru the continent from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. I often wonder if the large profits 
on this book can compensate its publishe- 
for the shame of having its title on his list 
But if the sale of this book is a scandal. 
the sale of many other books in this re- 
ligious field is an occasion for comfort and 
courage. 


250 New Bookshops 


Another fascinating sign of what is 
taking place in the book-trade is the rapidly 
growing number of bookshops in this coun- 
try. Bookselling has apparently become 
profitable all of a sudden—so profitable that 
even our drug stores are now putting in 
books as the latest extension of their Noah’s 
Ark collection of goods. In 1922, for ex- 
ample, seventy-five new bookstores were 
established in America. In 1923, accord- 
ing to the Publishers’ Weekly, two hundred 
and fifty new bookshops of all kinds were 
opened up. This year, since January first, 
fifty new bookshops have flung wide their 
doors. The bookstore has even put itself 
on wheels in recent years and gone out 
into the country to sell books, like carpet- 
sweepers and life insurance policies, from 
door to door and from farm to farm. It 
was only a few years ago when a bookshop 
in even a sizable town was a rarity. To- 
day the bookshop in many a town is one 
of the proudest and most prosperous fea- 
tures of community fife. 

I wish that I had the time to investigate. 
simply for the satisfaction of my own curi- 
osity, the individual and social causes which 
are operating in this country to the accom- 
plishment of this great end of books, more 
hooks and better books. I am satisfied that 
one explanation may be summed up in such 
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words as advertising, promotion, publicity, 
propaganda. The book-trade has appar- 
ently taken a leaf from the volume of 
experience of other trades in this highly 
commercialized country of ours. It has dis- 
covered that, in order to procure buyers, 
you must go out and get them. Hence to- 
day we see books advertised as freely 
as underwear, as_ skillfully as tooth 
paste, as beautifully as facial powders. 
We encounter extensive literature pre- 
pared on a nation- 
wide scale, merely 
to present the merit 
of books, as similar 
literature presents 
the merit of stocks 
and bonds, clothing, 
and automobiles. We 
have women’s clubs 
preparing programs 
for reading and 
study; schools work- 
ing out elaborately 
devised schemes for 
interesting children, 
not only in reading 
but in owning books; 
churches giving 
courses of sermons 
on current books, and establishing reading 
classes; even architects writing special 
articles on bookcases and bookshelves as 
accessories of the modern home. Most fas- 
cinating are the endeavors being made by 
individuals and communities of individuals 
to spread the good news of books. Here is 
a man, for example, who, for the sheer 
love of the cause, sends out regular letters 
to friends and acquaintances to tell them 
of books which he has read and which he 
wants them to read. Here, in Chicago, is a 
“Book a Month” Club, organized with three 
hundred business men as members, each man 
trying to read twelve books a year, to save 
himself from being a “Babbitt.” Here, in 
Kansas, is a “Friends of Reading” Club, 
with some three hundred and fifty members 
scattered over the state. Here is a “Vaca- 
tion Reading Club,” organized by boys and 
girls for systematic reading during the sum- 
mer. Here is a church which publishes a 
Book Bulletin for distribution among its 
members, and another which publishes in its 
parish paper a list of “Books Commended.” 
A little while ago we had a Children’s Book 
Week. Still more recently we had a Re- 
ligious Book Week. And so it goes! Book 
publishers and booksellers evidently have 
confidence in what they have to sell. They 
believe they have a public which can be 
reached. They are scattering seed widely, 
and the harvest is beginning to appear. 
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What this all means from the standpoint 
of community influence is obvious to any- 
body who knows the inside of books. Think 
of setting loose in a nation such a book 
as Wells’s “Outline of History.” Think of 
what it means to have a quarter of a mil- 
lion people reading the “Life and Letters 
of Walter Hines Page,” or Professor Rob- 
inson’s study of the mind and how it is 
made. The mere thought of being an agent 
for the dissemination of such an_in- 
fluence as this makes 
me almost wish that 
I had decided to be 
a bookseller instead 
of a minister. Cer- 
tain I am that the 
time is coming when 
the bookshop will be 
as central in the life 
of every well- 
ordered community 
as the church or the 
theater; and I like 
to visualize the kind 
of bookshop which 
will thus minister to 
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bookshops I have en- 
countered now and then. Beautiful realities, 
like oases in the desert, in our present life, 
heartening prophecies of the life that is to 
come in the not distant future! 

One such bookshop I hit upon some years 
ago in the last place in the world where 
I expected to find it, and I never pass this 
place now but that I visit this shop as 
I would a church or a public monument. 
I refer to the bookshop in the Union Station 
in Kansas City, Missouri. Here, of course, 
was the usual array of newspapers, maga- 
zines and current novels. But, in addition, 
as fine a selection of serious books as | 
have ever seen in any bookshop of the size! 
I first saw this shop as I was changing 
trains on a trip from California to New 
York. I was weary from three days of 
travel, rather home-sick, and genuinely 
alarmed at the exhaustion of all my read- 
ing material. Before me was the horror of 
journeying across the remaining half of 
the continent with nothing to hold my mind 
but the comic strips in the newspapers or 
the Babbitt stories in the Saturday Evening 
Post. Then in a moment of impatient wait- 
ing I ran into this bookshop, and found 
myself so enthralled by the titles there dis- 
played that I nearly lost my train east. 
I was in this shop, located in a mere rail- 
road station, only a few weeks ago, and 
purchased for the next leg on my railroad 
journey a copy of Felix Adler’s “The Re- 
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construction of the Spiritual Ideal,” being 
the Hibbert Lectures, delivered in Man- 
chester College, Oxford, a year ago! 


Some Real Bookshops 


The second bookshop which stands in my 
mind like some lovely scene in a foreign 
land is one which I encountered some years 
ago in an up-state New York city which I 
cannot seem to identify in my memory. 
I seem to associate it with Rochester, and 
yet I cannot be sure. What I remember 
about this shop was its physical character 
and arrangement. There was nothing 
remarkable about the books as I recall 
them, but the shop itself was an ever- 
memorable experience. Here from the 
doorway to the rear end of the shop, along 
the walls on either side, were shelves rising 
from the floor to a height of some three or 
four feet. In the middle of the shop was 
a series of pillars or posts around which 
were clustered shelves loaded with attractive 
volumes. In one or two places were al- 
coves, the books here, as also around the 
pillars and along the walls, being placed 
near to the floor. ‘Then at intervals, close 
beside all these shelves, were chairs and 
tables where the customer could sit and 
read, make notes, copy out quotations, etc., 
to his heart’s content. I don’t suppose that 
a mere reader with a book hunger in his 
heart was as welcome in this shop as a 
buyer with money in his pocket, but the 
atmosphere of the place was one of wel- 
come equally to reader and buyer. 

Lastly I think of a shop which I saw 
in London in 1913—those ancient days be- 
fore the war! I was going with a friend 
to make a call on the English poet, Wilfred 
Wilson Gibson. His volume of poems, 
“Daily Bread,’ was just then out and the 
author was one of the men in England 
whom I most wanted to see and know. 
1 discovered to my surprise that he was liv- 
ing in the slums in the east end of the great 
city. I remember that we traveled on a 
bus for many blocks along the Thames, and 
then, coming to the end of the line, we 
trudged thru dirty streets littered with 
refuse, crowded with women and children, 
barricaded on every side with the towering 
walls of noisome tenements. We came at 
last to a certain door, went into a. dark 
entry-way, and then climbed flight after 
flight of stairs. At last we came to a room 
crowded with books and papers, which was 
the home of Mr. Gibson. You will find 
an allusion to this room and its location in 
Mr. Gibson’s sonnets written in memory of 
his friend, Rupert Brooke. All this is 
‘introduction to my story, for, toward the 
end of our conversation, I made reference 
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to a little play written by the poet called 
‘“Womankind.” Mr. Gibson wanted to give 
me a copy of the book, but found none in 
his room. “We'll go down to the book- 
shop,” said he, and started for the door. 
Down the stairs we went—my friend and I, 
and the poet—and there suddenly, on the 
street level, we turned left out of the entry- 
way into a tiny little shop which was one 
of the most fascinating places that I have 
ever seen in all the world. It was a Poetry 
Shop. Here on the shelves were copies of 
the works of all the English poets, ancient 
and modern, classic and free, known and 
unknown. The proprietor had an ambition 
to have on hand anything that any poet 
lover might want at any time, and here 
it was in the midst of the slums, with noise, 
dirt and confusion beating upon it like 
waves upon the shore. But rent was cheap, 
and it was easy for those who cared to pass 
along the word to others who cared; and 
this shopkeeper, so I was told, after only 
a little over a year, was doing a paying 
business. People who loved poetry were 
coming from all parts of London, and even 
from all parts of England, to this wonderful 
place, for here they knew that the chances 
were a good deal better than even, that 
their quest for beauty, whatever it might be, 
would be successful. It all reminded me of 
the apocryphal saying from Emerson—“‘Let 
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a man in the heart of the woods make even 
a mouse-trap better than anybody else can 
make it, and the world will beat smooth a 
pathway to his dwelling.” Nor is this all, 
nor yet the best! For this little shop, with 
poetry, of all things, as its stock in trade, 
must have been reaching. just a bit the 
people in its own slum neighborhood. Surely 
children were beginning to find their. way 
in, first because they loved the proprietor 
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and the proprietor loved them, and secondly, 
because they loved to look upon those 
strange things which they saw upon the 
shelves but had never seen anywhere else. 
Buyers were beginning to appear—a young 
girl trying to get thru high school, a radical 
working man finding his way to poetry thru 
William Morris and Ebenezer Elliott, or 
some older person, a broken waif of time, 
carrying into his days of misfortune his 
early love of books and learning. This 
shop was like a light-house in the midst of 
stormy seas—a center of radiance in sur- 
rounding darkness. 


Here are mere suggestions that have 
chanced to come into my experience of what 
the bookshop may be as a community asset, 
a community institution, a community in- 
fluence. It should be a place where the best 
as well as the most popular literature may 
be found, as see the shop in the Kansas 
City railroad station. It should be a place 
where the reader as well as the buyer is 
welcome, as see the shop in that up-state 
town which I cannot identify. It may well 
specialize in some choice field and thus be- 
come a place preciously significant because 
different from any other place of the kind 
in all the world, as the Poetry Shop in 
London. 


The Professional Idealism of Bookselling 


I can think of no store or shop so fit to 
serve as a genuine community institution as 
the bookshop. The commercial side is here 
of course, but more important is the social 
or human or even idealistic side. The true 
bookshop keeper must feel in his best 
moments that profits are incidental and 
community service primary. Certainly he 
touches all ages, ministers to all higher 
needs, points the way to all roads of en- 
lightenment and emancipation. To the min- 
ister, the physician, the lawyer, the social 
worker, the nurse, I would certainly add the 
bookseller as a member of a profession, and 
his office, therefore,-a center of community 
influence. You know the difference between 
a business and a profession, of course! A 
business exists for profits, if necessary at 
the sacrifice of service. A profession exists 
for service, if necessary at the sacrifice of 
profits. The professional man, if he be 
faithful to his profession, cannot be a money- 
maker, but must always, at whatever sacri- 
fice, be a servant of the common good. He 
must answer every call “without money and 
without price.” Bookselling should take on 
the dignity, is already taking on the dignity, 
of this professional idealism... I can visual- 
ize the time when we shall have schools for 
the training of booksellers as well as_ of 
ministers; when the bookshop, like the 
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church, shall be a holy place, and the book, 
like the altar, a center for consecration. 


Let the Bookshop Take the Place of the 
Saloon 

Shall I shock you if for final illustration 
of my meaning I leap to the far opposite 
extreme and say that it seems fo me that 
the bookshop may perhaps accomplish in 
the future for all classes of the population 
on the highest plane what the liquor saloon 
accomplished in the past for one particular 
class of the population on the lowest plane. 
The liquor saloon was an institution ninety 
per cent bad, but ten per cent good. It is 
this ten per cent that I have in mind when 
I make this perhaps startling suggestion. 
The saloon ministered to a community need 
for fellowship, and thus exercised a com- 
munity influence for good. Here the neigh- 
bor quaffed his thirst at the only spring 
which he had ever learned to know. Here 
he found his friends and shared with them 
the glad feelings of his heart. It was all 
on a low plane, but it existed because there 
was a human need to serve. Now the 
saloon has gone as it had to go, and gone, 
pray God, forever. But nothing has come 
to take its place, and thus to salvage and 
perhaps redeem that ten per cent of good 
which it was doing. Lamentably have we 
failed to find and establish any substitute— 
and for that reason, may I add, more than 
for any other reason of which I know, has 
the cause of prohibition been placed in 
hazard. Which gives to me my thought! 
Why not the bookshop in place of the 
saloon? As we had the saloon on the 
street corner in the past, why should we 
not have the bookshop on that same corner 
in the future? Here the neighbor could 
come as before to satisfy a nobler thirst at 
a purer, sweeter spring. Here he could 
meet his friends and comrades to share with 
them not a mug of ale, but a book of wis- 
dom. Here book clubs could have their 
headquarters. Here boys and girls could 
gather to make acquaintance with books 
and book makers. Here money would be 
well spent instead of ill spent, exchanged 
for treasures and not for waste. Above all, 
would there be substituted for the degrad- 
ing influences of social disintegration that 
radiated out from the old saloon to the 
remotest corners of the community which it 
befouled, the cleansing and uplifting in- 
fluence which books send forth as an atmos- 
phere of health and healing. The bookshop 
—I love that word “shop” !—we don’t want 
big emporiums or huge department stores 
for the book-trade. What we want is a 
little corner shop, serving each its own 
particular neighborhood like the saloon yes- 
terday, and the branch library today. 
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PRESIDENT NyE: We have listened with 
a great deal of interest to this very remark- 
able address by Dr. Holmes, and we as- 
sure him that we do appreciate it highly. 

We were to have had an address by 
E. Byrne Hackett. Mr. Hackett is here, 
but owing to force of circumstances, our 
time is necessarily short this morning. 
I have just conferred with him, and he 
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very graciously has consented to speak to 
us some other time during the convention. 
We do not wish to shorten his remarks, and 
for that reason we will postpone Mr. 
Hackett’s address until a date specified— 
possibly tomorrow it will be announced from 
the Chair. 

[The meeting then adjourned at 10:40 
A. M.] 


A Talk on Rare Books 
By Edmond Byrne Hackett 


Brick Row Bookshop, New York, Princeton and New Haven 


T is with a warm sense of the honor you 
have done me that I wish to present to 
your attention certain aspects of the pro- 

fession of rare bookselling, which differs 
from your business in a few salient particu- 
lars which might be summarized as follows: 

The dealer in rare books, to achieve suc- 

cess, must make a far greater investment 
of capital in his stock than you do. Much 
of this investment is locked up for a long 
period of time. His alphabet of books 
carried, ranging from Addison to Zouch, 
must, if he aim at thoroness, include books 
for which he may not secure a call in years; 
tho of certain classics he may reasonably 
count on selling from three to ten separate 
copies in a year. He is indeed active if he 
turns over his stock twice in a twelvemonth. 
And if he is honest with himself he will 
recognize certain fine old tomes he has ac- 
quired as friends likely to endure with him 
as permanent fixtures. Never can he utter 
with Charles Lamb the touching words, 
“Gone, all gone, the old familiar faces.” 
Unlike the dealer in new books, however, 
he can regard the enforced lodgement of 
certain of these friends with tolerable com- 
placency; for some day some scholar will 
ask for Anthony ’a Wood’s “Athenae Ox- 
oniensis,’ 1691; Bulwer’s “Anthropometa- 


morphosis,” 1653; Pliny “Natural History” 
Englished by Holland, 1601; Fuller’s 
“Worthies,” 1662; Sir Walter Raleigh’s 


“Voluminous History of the World,” 1665; 
or Sir Thomas’ Brown’s “Posthumous 
Works” in folio, 1686. And he will smile 
to himself with rare satisfaction as he takes 
from its long-dwelt in corner one of these 
lesser, if substantial, classics for which he 
secures his market price, however shelf- 
ridden it is, knowing full well that the es- 





sential value of the book has not disinte- 
grated, even under the skinny hand of time. 

You, as dealers in contemporary litera- 
ture, have no such safe-guards as we who 
deal in rare books. Uncritical and mer- 
cenary publishers (for the most part) pour 
a profusion of worthless ephemeral trash on 
your devoted heads, buy, as many of you 
do, with uncanny skill. Man’s wit is not 
sufficient to guard you from loss, thru the 
publishers’ mendacity, or the fickleness of 
the buying public you serve. And all too 
often you find that not only is “the ripe of 
today the rot of tomorrow,” but it’s truly 
the rot of today also, had you but known it. 
There are far too many Ferrero’s, Papini’s, 
and Traprock’s, deluding a thoughtless pub- 
lic into believing them of a parity with 
Mommsen, Renan and Mark Twain. And 
the literary-critics, tho brilliant and compe- 
tent most of them be, are so engulfed by 
the plethora of books seeking notice, as to 
be incapable of weighing judiciously the 
merits of the literary aspirants whose claims 
for attention at the critics’ hands make up 
in eloquence what they lack in truth. 

With us the problem is rather one of too 
few books. We constantly lose, or at least 
defer customers’ business, because of our 
inability to secure the item desired. There 
is not one of us who has not a lengthy list 
of “wants” which would mean ready sales 
were the item procured. Several of these 
“wants” appear on the lists of several 
dealers which accounts for the high prices 
these rarities fetch when they come up in 
public sale. 

Your true collector of rare books is. and 
always has been, a fine sportsman with few 
exceptions. He will pay liberally for that 
which he lacks—he is above buying for 
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speculation; he buys because he wants the 
item sought after to round out his collection. 
And, inasmuch as the greatest private col- 
lections of the past have gone eventually 
into the hands of the public, you, as book 
dealers, should, and I am sure do, feel a 
warm interest in the splendid development 
of collecting rare books in America in 
the past quarter century. The acquisition 
of rare books is of far wider public concern 
than is generally realized. New York’s 
library has largely attained its present splen- 
did position thru the benefaction of three 
of New York’s citizens: Lennox, Tilden and 
Astor, who gave their great private. collec- 
tions for the public good of their native city. 
Boston Public Library acquired its highly 
importan Shakespearean collection by be- 
quest from Mr. Barton of that city. 
Harvard University has enjoyed many 
gifts from private collectors, none more 
notable perhaps than the gift of the family 
of Harry Elkins Widener, by whose un- 
timely loss on the Titanic the world of rare 
books lost a most promising patron; and by 
which Harvard gained a magnificent collec- 
tion of modern authors, including an un- 
rivaled collection of Stevensoniana. 
Similarly, Yale, thru its Elizabethan Club, 
acquired a notable group of Tudor litera- 
ture thru the gift of Alexander Smith Coch- 
ran. This splendid collection embraces one 
of the three known copies of the second 


edition of Hamlet in quarto; a perfect set’ 


of the four folios of Shakespeare; a unique 
copy of “Common Conditions”; Ben Jon- 
son’s own copy of his folio of 1616; and 
many other great rarities in the field of 
early, English literature. The University of 
Texas as well has recently acquired by 
gift the famous Wrenn Library, rich in 
English plays of the Restoration period. 

And now we learn that the Morgan 
family is about to make their treasures 
available to a properly vouched for public. 
It will indeed be matter for rejoicing when 
this benefaction is made truly available to 
the book lover. 

Collecting for the Public 

Far surpassing any of the above men- 
tioned collections, important tho they be, 
Henry E. Huntington’s magnificent collec- 
tion of English and American books, prob- 
ably constitutes the greatest private library 
in the world, the bringing together of which 
represents the amalgamation of over ten 
great, and many lesser collections of rare 
books, and is the work of some fifteen years, 
and is commonly supposed to have cost its 
owner over $10,000,000. It is currently be- 
lieved that it is Mr. Huntington’s intention 
to present this unrivaled collection to the 
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people of California, suitably housed, and 
amply endowed. It is only fitting here to 
mention the late George D. Smith, whose 
extraordinary vision, enterprise and courage 
were of so much value to Mr. Huntington 
in accomplishing his great purpose. 

When one reads in the press, therefore, 
that Dr. Rosenbach has recently acquired 
for £60,000 a few incredibly scarce items in 
English literature at the Britwell Court sale, 
held last month in London, it is a matter of 
public interest, since many of these books 
of excessive rarity will sooner, or later be 
made public property; and America is to be 
congratulated on the ability and knowledge 
of its representative in the European book 
marts. ; 

Scarcity Alone Does Not Set Value 

You may ask what are these rare books 
for which such princely sums are paid: they 
are, generally speaking, books particularly 
in the cradle period of English literature, 
the possession of which is of essential im- 
portance to the study of the development of 
that literature, and the presence of which 
in this country is slowly but surely making 
us independent of the literary resources of 
the country which begot them. When it is 
recalled that but few of Shakespeare’s plays 
were published in book form in his life- 
time, and most of these quartos (as they 
are called to distinguish them from the 
folios) survive in numbers ranging from 
one to fifteen copies, a Shakespeare collector 
of means is prepared to give a large sum 
to acquire a quarto he lacks—competition 
for such an item is apt to be keen, and the 
price high in consequence. There are but 
two known copies of the first quarto edition 
of “Hamlet,” 1603 (one in the British Mu- 
seum, the other in Mr. Huntington’s collec- 
tion), both of which are defective, lacking 
each a leaf—what price could one secure 
for a perfect copy were it to appear, is a 
question which would tax one’s imagination. 
When it is remembered that a few years ago 
George D. Smith gave £15,000 for the Lam- 
port copy of “Venus and Adonis,” bound 
together with the quarto of the “Passionate 
Pilgrim” (now Huntington’s), one has a 
clue to the price some munificent collector 
would pay for a newly discovered quarto. 

Scarcity alone does not determine value, 
nor does price necessarily prove scarcity— 
nearly all great books in English literature 
are sought after in first edition, but condi- 
tion, i. e., complete integrity of content, and 
good state of preservation has much to do 
with value. Take for instance the first 
folio of Shakespeare: this was published 
seven years after Shakespeare’s death in 
1623. There were probably 500 copies 
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printed—selling for £1 each. Something 
over 160 copies have survived, but of these 
only sixteen are know to be perfect. The 
value of these sixteen would range from 
$35,000 to $50,000 apiece, depending on con- 
dition, size, brillancy of portrait. and vari- 
ous fine and technical points which deter- 
mine priority of issue, etc. It is an aston- 
ishing statement that H. C. Folger of New 
York is credited with possessing over thirty 
first folios in his library. It is hardly less 
astonishing that these noble volumes are 
preserved in safe deposit vaults. 

The second folio of 1632 is a tolerably 
common book, and one can acquire a good 
and perfect example around $2,500. 

The third folio of 1663 and 1664 is as 
scarce as the first edition of 1623. It is 
currently believed that many copies were 
destroyed in the fire of London in 1666. 
But it is by no means as valuable, and from 
$5,000 to $10,000 is a reasonable range of 
price for it. 

The fourth folio of 1685 is again a rela- 
tively common book; while the best printed, 
and most complete of all the four issues, 
one can at the present time acquire it for 
around $1,000, or much less for an inferior 
copy. 

Some great books reach considerable 
value because of their scarcity. Of the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” 1678, there are not 
above ten copies of the first edition known 
to exist, and not all of these are perfect. 
Collectors would willingly pay from $12,- 
000 to $15,000 for a perfect copy of the 
classic. Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” 1667, is 
not an uncommon book, and $3,000 to $5.000 
would secure a fine example with the first 
title. But of the same author’s “Comus a 
Maske.” there are but twelve copies known, 
one of which sold for $9,200 at auction in 


able. 
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1918; and that identical copy, being resold 
a few months later, brought $14,000. 

Certain great books fetch mocerate prices. 
One can secure a fine copy of Goldsmith’s 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” 1766, for substan- 
tially under $1,000. A first edition of the 
greatest of all biographies, Boswell’s “Life 
of Johnson,” 1791, in the first issue, can be 
had for $250; and Fielding’s “Tom Jones” 
fetches today less than a first signed edition 
of “Ulysses.” But I am inclined to think 
“Tom Jones” will be sought after at a much 
higher price when “Ulysses” will be remem- 
bered only as a literary curiosity of a mor- 
bid character. 

Space does not permit me to touch upon 
the hardly less interesting field of Ameri- 
cana. And I could wish I had time to de- 
vote to the manifold abuse of book lovers 
by the issues of pseudo-first editions arti- 
ficially restricted. These form a certain 
debased and commercialized coinage of pub- 
lishers. These catch-penny issues are for 
the most part intended for the gullible; and 
with few exceptions, they have no place in 
the world of legitimate collecting—forced 
sometimes to a spurious premium by “wash” 
sales, they soon find their true level. But 
such excessive production has there been 
of late of books of this character, that the 
book buying world is in revolt, and the prac- 
tise will be abandoned as it proves unprofit- 


In conclusion, let me express unbounded 
confidence in our profession and its future, 
and gratification at the high character of 
the men in it. To most of them it is indeed 
a profession “from which (paraphrasing 
Bacon’s well-known motto) receiving coun- 
tenance and profit, they of a duty endeavor 
themselves to be a help and ornament there- 
unto.” 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The meeting convened at 10:10 A.M., 
President Simon L. Nye presiding. 


PRESIDENT Nye: Good morning, ladies 
and gentlemen. It is a very good morning 
with 731 members in our Association. 

I am sure that those of you who at- 
tended our party up the Hudson yesterday 
to West Point and returned by the light of 
the moon enjoyed yourselves immensely. It 
was an ideal trip, and those who did not 
avail themselves of that opportunity I am 
sure have something to regret. 

We had intended to have Mr. Hackett 
speak this morning. It was impossible to 


have him yesterday on account of the 
changed schedule for our boat trip. How- 
ever, I have just been informed that Mr. 
Hackett is out of town today and it is 
rather uncertain when he will return, pos- 
sibly sometime tomorrow morning. If it is 
at all possible we certainly shall have him 
talk at that time. 

Our first address this morning is by a 
gentleman whom you probably have all 
heard over the radio, Hoxie Neale Fair- 
child, who will speak on the subject of 
“Broadcasting Books.” Mr. Fairchild! 

Mr. Fairchild presented his prepared ad- 
dress. [Applause.] 
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Broadcasting Books 
By Hoxie Neale Fairchild 


Y experience of conventions has been 
that the “inspirational” vein is some- 
what less welcome on the third day 

than on the first. And so I mean to come 
at once to the facts. I am here because 
such work as mine may help you to sell 
more books, and because 
your selling more books 
will help me in my work. 
We have something to 
give each other. 

You must have noticed 
the unprecedented de- 
mand for editions of 
Browning and books 
about Browning this 
season. Long lines of 
people stand outside your 
doors, all clamoring for 
Browning. The wires 
hum with your pleas that 
the jobbers will send you 
Browning in cases, in 
truckloads, in  carload 
lots. Glance over your 
neighbor’s shoulder in 
the subway: nine times out of ten he is 
reading Browning. The thing is simply a 
craze. And my course did it all! 

At least that is the impression you will 
get from certain rather fervid statements 
that have been made about a purely tenta- 
tive experiment in radio education which 
I have been privileged to make. I like 
lecturing by radio, but to a quiet and aca- 
demic person the reaction is a bit noisy, a 
bit out of proportion to the actual job. The 
actual job is my subject today. 

You should understand first of all that 
this radio course was not a private venture, 
but a natural outgrowth of my work as 
Supervisor of Courses in English in the 
Home Study Department of Columbia Uni- 
versity. That department, as its name im- 
plies, gives courses by correspondence. So 
when the University authorities decided to 
gxperiment with education by radio, they 
felt that if the new project came under any 
head at all, it came under the head of Home 
Study. And since the demand for our cor- 
respondence courses in English had alwavs 
been large, it seemed best to devote the 
experiment to that particular field. 

The first step was just a ‘“feeler.” Tast 
summer I gave’ from Station WEAF of 
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the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company three ten-minute talks on the 
topics: Things Worth While, The Quality 
of Interest, and Creative Reading. I re- 
ceived from the radio audience a large num- 
ber of letters, many of which—and this. is 
what we wanted to 
know—asked us to give 
longer and more sys- 
tematic courses by radio. 
This encouraged me to 
prepare my course on 
Browning, which con- 
sisted of ten twenty- 
minute evening lectures 
given a week apart. 
Again the station was 
WEAF, and I am glad 
to say that this work of 
ours owes a great deal 
to the broad-minded co- 
operation of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. 

I limited the course 
tq a single man _ be- 
cause I hate the table d’héte kind of popu- 
lar education that gives you little dabs of 
nothing in particular. Not long ago’ the 
Home Study Department received a letter 
from a woman who proudly proclaimed that 
she had taken “a two weeks’ course in gen- 
eral culture.” A University should go as 
far as possible in the opposite direction. 

Browning was the particular poet se- 
lected because he is hard, and because he 
is easy. We wanted to make our test a 
rather strenuous one, without keeping away 
the actually or potentially cultured people 
who form the only possible audience for a 
University. Now Browning is hard because 
he often says things in a compact, rugged, 
oblique way. And he is easy because— 
don’t mention this to your local Browning 
Society—of all the really great poets he 
has the most familiar and obvious stock of 
ideas. 

Merely being lectured at is not being edu- 
cated. Education demands real work on the 
part of the student. Hence I prepared a 
syllabus containing a Browning bibliog- 
raphy, a condensed synopsis of the lectures, 
a list of poems to be read in conhection with 
each talk, and a number of questions de- 


signed’ to ‘stimulate ‘independent ° work. 
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Answers to these questions were not to be 
sent in for correction, but such a feature 
may form part of later courses in which 
correspondence study and _ broadcasting 
would be combined. For you an important 
fact is that no books were supplied by the 
University. In such courses it would be 
almost impossible to anticipate the needs 
of all students in this respect. All we can 
do is to recommend a number of good books 
that would be useful in pursuing the course. 

Naturally anyone with a receiving set 
could listen to the lectures, but only those 
who subscribed for the course by paying a 
fee of five dollars were entitled to the syl- 
labus. This arrangement, without penaliz- 
ing the casual listener-in, gave our real sup- 
porters a chance to follow the course in a 
more intensive way, and at the same time 
covered all the expenses of the work. 
I must explain that those expenses con- 
sisted entirely of my own fee as instructor 
and of expenditures made in getting up the 
syllabus, answering inquiries and matters of 
that sort. 

The Highbrows and the Lowbrows 


The course did not please everyone. 
A few lowbrows said it was too highbrow; 
a few highbrows said it was too lowbrow; a 
few warm, moist souls complained that the 
treatment was too coldly analytical. But, 
on the whole, the letters that came in 
showed that the work was successful. 


The Home Study Department does not 
wish to give out enrollment figures, feeling 
that undue emphasis on mere numbers 
would be unfortunate at this early stage of 
the experiment. But the fact that both 
WEAF and Columbia are eager to go on 
with the project is evidence enough. WEAF 
discovered that cultivated people who had 
turned up their noses at radio promptly 
turned their noses down when they learned 
of the new movement. As for us, we al- 
ready knew from our _ correspondence 
courses that there is hardly a hamlet in 
this country without one or more persons 
of intellectual ambition. But this experi- 
ment showed us that a good proportion of 
the radio audience was willing to listen to 
literary discussions. Now when students 
turn radio fans, and radio fans turn stu- 
dents, it’s time that you booksellers sat up 
and took notice. 


Certainly thousands of people in many 
states listened to one or more of the lec- 
tures. A very much smaller, but still a 
substantial number followed the course by 
means of the syllabus. All the lectures were 
on Browning—that means a concentrated 
and intense appeal. Very wide publicity 
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was given to the venture—not only in the 
radio sections of the papers, but in the 
general news columns. To give one con- 
crete instance, the course was iavorably 
mentioned on three separate occasions on 
the editorial page of the New York Times. 

Now it is impossible to say what this did 
for Browning in terms of books sold. But 
you will admit that a contemporary author 
would be helped a great deal by this amount 
of attention and publicity. It is permissible 
to guess that a few hundred people read 
some Browning as a result of this course. 
Many of these had libraries of their own, 
but many did not. Many of the latter 
group went to the public library, but surely 
some must have bought an edition of 
Browning or a biography of the poet. And 
besides the immediate results you must con- 
sider the general diffusion of the reading 
idea. 


This movement means something to you 
now, and it will mean a great deal more to 
you in the future. The thing is growing. 
My colleague, Schuyler Wallace, has re- 
cently finished a very successful radio 
course on practical politics. A course in 
psychology is now being given, and one on 
biblical literature is in preparation. Other 
subjects will be taken up next year. Sev- 
eral of our sister institutions are making 
plans for work along similar lines. Radio 
as a mechanical marvel is getting stale. 
People are beginning to ask, “Now we 
have it, what are we going to do with it?” 
Education is one great answer to that ques- 
tion, and long-distance education means 
books. 


How Radio Sells Books 


You know better than I just how you 
can make use of this opportunity. Obvi- 
ously it would be a good idea to feature 
groups of books connected with radio 
courses being given at the time. These 
groups could be made temptingly broad. 
A man taking my course should be inter- 
ested not only in Browning but in Carlyle 
and the Victorian Period in general. 
A great many books could be offered in 
connection with Mr. Wallace’s course in 
politics: standard  text-books, histories, 
memoirs. In fact you have a wonderful 
chance here to lead people from the specific 
subject of the course into the whole broad 
field of which the course represents .a small 
section. 

Here’s another suggestion. At present 
some bookstores, such as the Hampshire 
Bookshop, have lectures, but this fine plan 
is not practicable for many of you. But 
there is hardly a bookshop in the country 
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that could not install a radio set and in- 
vite people in to listen to these courses. 
Naturally you would have on hand books 
connected with the topic of the lecture. 

I do not believe in indiscriminate book- 
boosting. In fact, | disbelieve in it so 
strongly that on this point | must inevitably 
part company with some of you. Reading 
poor books is seldom better than reading 
none at all, and those who begin by reading 
cheap trash do not end by reading master- 
pieces. The more cheap books you read 
the more cheap books you read. Reading 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox generates an appetite 
for Ella Wheeler Wilcox, not for Keats 
or Shelley. Now I am not going to be 
fool enough to ask you to stop selling 
‘Poems of Passion,” but there is a distinc- 
tion between educational bookselling and 
ordinary bookselling, and I do want to ask 
those of you who intend to make use of 
the popular education movement to ally 
yourselves with the right side of it. 


For there is a bad side to the movement— 
a very bad side. It is crude and hasty and 
blatant. There is a danger that our national 
culture may become thin, over-simplified, 
docile and corrupted by quackery. Many 
people seem to think that culture is an exter- 
nal thing that can be bought and put on 
like a coat. They feed on handy compen- 
diums that make knowledge too easy to be 
worth knowing. They turn their souls over 
to mail-order houses to be redecorated. They 
believe any medicine-man who promises to 
show them how to chatter about books with- 
out exposing their ignorance. There is 
money in all this, and there is damnation 
in it, too. Culture can never be spread by 
those who preach a false conception of cul- 
ture. And I suspect that in the long run 
a nation with a few thousand really edu- 
cated people will buy more books than a 
nation with many thousands of people who 
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have had a “two weeks course in general 
culture.” 

A thing we teachers are constantly fight- 
ing is the popular tendency to accept talk 
about books in place of actual reading. We 
are in danger of making a certain kind of 
mental food so easy to eat that it need not 
be chewed. We can give hundreds of radio 
courses, but they will do little good if 
nobody reads the books that we are dis- 
cussing. In putting those books under 
people’s noses you will be doing a great 
service to yourself and a great service to 
education. 

Popular Appetite for Education 
Is Tremendous 

Here is the gist of the whole matter. 
The popular appetite for education is tre- 
mendous. It is a ra‘, innoceni, uncritical 
appetite, terribly easy to deceive. Columbia 
and other institutions are trying to meet 
this demand without sacrificing high intel- 
lectual standards. Radio is simply our 
latest method, and one of the most promis- . 
ing. No doubt this field, lixe the field of 
correspondence study, will soon be invaded 
by quacks. But I, believe that the best way 
for you to take advantage of the coming 
opportunity will be to throw the tremendous 
weight of your influence on the side of 
thoro, honest, quiet, helpful teaching, backed 
up by the reading of good books. 


PRESIDENT Nye: I am sure we have en- 
joyed immensely the address of Mr. Fair- 
child. I am confident that it will admit of 
much discussion. 


Our next speaker is a gentleman who has 
a practical message for us. He is going to 
tell us how to increase our book sales. 
Without any further preamble I am going 
to introduce to you W. R. Hotchkin, the 
author of “Successful Storekeeping.” Mr. 
Hotchkin. [Applause. ] 
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‘Ten Ways to Make Book Sales Bubble 
By W. R. Hotchkin 


Author of “Successful Storekeeping” 


HIS is a very formidable audience for 

a barbarian like me to face. I am afraid 

that if I begin to chatter about books I 
am going to display a great deal of ig- 
norance, as Mr. Fairchild has said. 

In looking over this audience since I 
came in, it does not look to me like the 
usual group of merchants that I do talk 
to sometimes, because the ordinary merchant 
is keen about selling merchandise, and this 
looks more to me like an audience for the 
welfare and uplift of literary tastes. 


Are Booksellers Snobs? 

I don’t know whether you really want to 
be told how to sell more books. I have 
done some: book advertising and [I have 
seen a great deal of book advertising in 
the past quarter of a century and it does 
not look tome as tho anybody was permitted 
to buy books unless he had passed an 
examination. There is a way, you know, 
of keeping people out of halls like this and 
there is a way of keeping people out of 
books. There is a way of fishing so that 
there is no danger of catching a bass be- 
cause you only put in bait that will catch 
a trout. You are always sure of what you 
get on your hook then. 

In looking over book advertising it seems 
to me as tho you were very careful that no 
bass should ever get your bait. Now, of 
course, this is an intelligent audience, and 
I don’t have to tell you that you are not 
fishing in the general streams of commerce, 
that you are not fishing for general book 
buyers, you don’t want to sell your books 
to the mob; you are afraid the authors will 
be disgraced if somebody going down in the 
subway with soiled clothes is seen reading 
a certain book. It would be a discredit to 
the author, it would be a disgrace to the 
bookstore to have these working people, 
these people of common, crude, barbarian 
taste coming in where nice, refined, cul- 
tured people will buy books! 

Why is it today that people don’t buy 
books? Do I know anything about books? 
Not very much. My first job was in a 
bookstore. My father owned a bookstore 
and I had to, with much reluctance, give up 
time from baseball to sell books between 
school hours. My first job in a department 
store was got because I knew something 


about books, and the owner of that store 
had a book department and it was about the 
holiday season so he gave me a job in the 
book department. 

I know that a great many of you think, 
“Well, what can we do with fifty million 
people riding in automobiles all the leisure 
time they have? How can we sell books 
to people who are pouring into the movies 
by millions and also listening in on the 
radio?” Professor Fairchild told you one 
reason—because listening to the radio 
stirs up desire for books, but why don’t 
you sell more books to these people riding 
in automobiles and going to the movies? 

You know people will sit up to read 
books. They do it yet. Of course, in my 
time they sat up longer and sat up more 
frequently. They didn’t have automobiles. 
They didn’t have movies, but Adam and 
Eve didn’t have automobiles, they didn’t 
have movies, they didn’t read any books. 
Methuselah lived for 900 years and he didn’t 
read any books and he hadn’t any automo- 
biles nor any movies. You have books but 
you don’t tell people about them. You in- 
sist on advertising your books—and I say 
this to the publishers and booksellers—as 
tho you didn’t want uncultured people to 
buy them, because the advertising that you 
do for them is bookish, appeals only to 
people who are cultured and educated. 

I think that is what you love to do. I 
know you love to have a customer who can 
come in and talk for a half hour about 
literature and literary things. That is en- 
joyable to you; but we who do storekeeping 
want to sell goods and enjoy life on the 
golf course or in an automobile. 


Try to Sell Books to the Masses 

I often wonder if these crude traders will 
ever get into the book business and what 
would happen to the book business if they 
did. There are some stores I know that 
sell a lot of books. A great big department 
store has hundreds of thousands of people 
going thru its floors and it sells a lot of 
books. There is some good advertising of 
books. One of the biggest bookstores in 


‘New York the other day advertised them 


very intelligently because it advertised a 
group of. books which I am going to tell 
you about. 
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I want to speak about some of the ways 
to sell books. First, publishers and book 
dealers ought to start to try to sell reading. 
Sell the joy of reading. How much pains 
do you take to sell it? Tell these uncul- 
tured people something about what they 
could get out of books. In the book maga- 
zines there is a great lot of advertising of 
books every Sunday, but who gets that? 
Cultured people. You get a nice business 
out of their interest, but if you could get 
hold of some of the mob that does not look 
for the book advertising, how your business 
would begin to grow. 

Your big lead is among the people who 
now don’t look for book advertising. That 
is where you can multiply your sale. Sell 
to the bookish people. That is splendid. 
However, that is along the lines of the old- 
fashioned, single-screw steamer that used 
to run across the Atlantic in 12 or 14 days, 
30 or 40 years ago. Wake up and take some 
money from the mob. You have got the 
material for it. 

Of course you do carefully censor your 
material, you do carefully avoid getting any- 
thing into a book cover that a large com- 
mittee of bookish people has not passed 
upon. Some of those people are human and 
some of them know what human beings 
want to read because we get a lot of best 
sellers, but it is all carefully done, isn’t ‘it? 
It all goes thru a sieve. It must be good 
when it is bound. 

Now why not come out and tell the 
people what it is? Why not sell them read- 
ing and, next, sell individual books? Spot- 
light them. A bookseller may say, “The 
publisher is advertising this. I don’t have 
to advertise it.” He thinks he is running a 
grocery store and will find that people will 
wake up in the morning with a hunger to 
buy “High Tides” or some other book and 
come around and want it, just as they do 
when they want a package of coffee or a 
pound of sugar. 


How to Advertise Books 


He thinks because the publisher has 
quoted a few sentences from the reviewers 
that the public is already enthusiastic about 
that book and there is no need of 
advertising. He should cooperate with the 
publisher and say in his ee “This 
book will keep you up all night,” or, “This 
will fertilize your mind. and ae you a 
better man.” If he would spotlight those 


books once in a while, don’t you think he 
could sell them by hundreds and some stores 
by thousands ? 

That used to be done by certain stores by 
saying that they were $1.10 or $1.89, he- 
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cause price was the lure that would get a 
good many people in. There are so many 
other lures, so many other reasons for 
wanting books. You do not sit up all night 
to read a book because it cost 89 cents or 
$1.49, do you? 

Tell them the reason in that book why 
they will sit up all night to read it. It 
does not have to be some rotten story, either. 
There are plenty of other lures. There is 
a tremendous audience, but yet it seems to 
me that the big business only makes two 
appeals—the literary style of the book or 
the sex appeal. The public does not listen 
to anything else. The public goes to the 
movies and the public buys automobiles and 
the public buys radios and spends hundreds 
of millions of money for worthless stocks. 

You don’t create desire for the thing that 
you have got to sell and you have got to 
create desire if you want to make people 
buy merchandise. 


The Hundred Best Novels 


The old way that used to get me—and I 
am not “gotten” very much nowadays—was 
“The Hundred Best Novels.” It got me 
going one time, and I think thousands of 
people were reading all of those hundred 
best novels. It is almost old enough to be 
good, it is almost old enough to be used 
today. I think there are a lot of people 
who are not cultured, not literary, who 
would be glad to know once in a while what 
are considered the hundred greatest novels 
of all time, and start in reading some of 
them. That is just one plan. 

Another plan is to take the last ten years, 
and advertise fifty of the greatest books 
that have done the most good, been the 
most worth-while in fiction, in science, in 
philosophy, in religion in fhe past ten years. 
Don’t be stingy with the space. How do 
the department stores sell so much goods, 
How do they sell millions of dollars worth 
of Century dictionaries, millions of dollars 
of Encyclopedia Britannicas that nobody 
ever reads? 

The other day Rogers Peet in its adver- 
tising said, “Psychologists tell us that ad- 
vertising is the gentle art of making some 
person think that he can’t live without the 
thing you want to sell.” 

Now how many of you have advertising 
scrap books? How many of you have ever 
put in-advertising that would make a man 
or woman think they could not live without 
the book vou want to sell? You can make 
them think they can’t live without that box 
of Happiness Candy. They sell Happiness 
Candy by millions to destroy people’s stom- 
achs. I don’t like to crab a business. 
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{Laughter.] Benjamin Franklin said, “Pour 
your money into your head.” But he didn’t 
mean thru your mouth. There is some lure 
to the candy advertising. There is some- 
thing repelling, absolutely repelling to this 
common herd, to which I belong, in this 
highbrow, up-stage advertising of books. 

How many of you take time to do the 
job that you ought to do? You cultured, 
refined people ought to do this. You ought 
to try as a duty to the public to stage these 
books on culture and on thought, the modern 
thought, the new things that men and 
women are writing for the world that have 
such slow sale. Why, we can’t find them. 
Nobody comes out with a fine, big an- 
nouncement saying: 

“You people of the United States who 
want to know more, to be better talkers, be 
better business men, have your mind broad- 
ened by the new thought of these. other 
people. You should read these books. They 
will help you. They will make your life 
fuller, broader, they will give you something 
that you perhaps may have missed in not 
being able to go to a university to be edu- 
cated. These things will broaden your life, 
give you new ideas.” 

How many of you have done that? You 
wonder why these things sell so slowly. The 
authors who give their lives to study and 
thought and production of those books 
starve to death because their product is 
hidden in a shelf and nobody knows any- 
thing about it. 

You say, “Books like that are fine but 
they won’t sell.” Won’t sell? Hidden back 
in a shelf, nobody told about them except 
a few people in the magazines when they 
are reviewed! That is not selling merchan- 
dise. 

Selling Business Books 


Another group is this group of popular 
books on law, health, religion, splendid 
books that everybody ought to read. They 
ought to know these things. Hundreds of 
people may want to know about blood pres- 
sure and yet they may never come to you 
for a book on it. [| went and bought a 
book on blood pressure because it was ad- 
vertised intelligently by one store. 

Why not do it frequently? Many a man 
would like to know some of the most com- 
mon points of law. It would help him. 
He would not have to go to a lawyer and 
pay him $so00 or $1000 if you booksellers 
would say, “Those books are here and can 
be bought in this store.” 

There are many books written for busi- 
ness men, but I am told that there is no 
sale for them. I have written a couple 
myself. They say there is a small sale for 
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them. After you sell 3,000 that is all. 
Why? Because you don’t advertise them to 
business men. Business men don’t know the 
books exist. 

Business men, very largely, are men who 
didn’t have the opportunity to go to school. 
They grew up as boys, in the store, per- 
haps, and then got big jobs, but are eager, 
hungry for things to learn. It is easy 
enough to sell those business men books. 

Why not advertise the books and you 
will be surprised to see the business men 
who will be glad to buy if the books are 
advertised in the right way, not quoting 
some reviewer, when perhaps the reviewer 
does not know anything about business. He 
may criticise the style of the writer. The 
book may have been written by a business 
man. The style may be wrong, and the 
reviewer has to tell the truth. 


Selling Groups of Books 


If you people were as hungry for busi- 
ness as the department stores are you would 
advertise these books and you would find 
out the words to use that would get busi- 
ness men going to school to the books that 
you sell. There are lots of splendid books, 
that business men ought to be reading. 

Now why not sell more than one book at 
a time? The department store will sell a 
nest of saucepans and it finds that the nest 
sells more readily than the single saucepan 
because it seems like something worth while 
buying, and the woman says, “Well, I 
haven’t got three sizes, and I would like to 
have them.” She may have one of the 
sizes already, but she will buy the nest. 

Why can’t you come out some day with 
five books or six books? You could say, 
“Six of the new novels.” Put them all 
together and then put in a nice little story 
about each one of them and over the head 
of it put something that will tell the cus- 
tomer that these are the books that every- 
body is reading today. Then tomorrow 
you can take another list. You don’t have 
to favor certain authors. 

Psychologists tell us that there is some- 
thing about the mind that makes it very 
easily influenced by any reasonable sugges- 
tion. People buy the group of books as 
readily as they will buy the single one. 
They will think, “Oh, I will be glad to have 
those six books that they suggest. They 
must be the right books. I will just buv 
that bunch and I will read them.” 

One time you can have six books of fic- 
tion: another time six books of new 
thought; then four books on health (you 
don’t have to stick to the same number all 
the time). Sell the group and there will 
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be more pull to that group of books than 
there will be to the individual book. Thereby 
your advertising will multiply its sales. 

Selling books by mail was not started by 
bookstores. It was started by some maga- 
zines who know how to do it. Why can’t 
booksellers do it? Why can’t you in your 
community, in your locality, get up some- 
thing that will sell books by mail. [I don’t 
mean these canned lists. I permitted them 
to be sent out from stores that I have been 
in. That is lovely. They do pay. They 
pay because the bookish people that get 
the canned list will read it. They like to 
have that list of books, but now I am try- 
ing to get you people to sell some books to 
these people that are buying candy all the 
time. 

Why should a man eternally send a box 
of candy to a girl? Does he write down 
her intelligence so far that he thinks she 
would not appreciate a book once in a 
while? Candy is exploited and shown in an 
alluring manner in a window. There is a 
suggestion, perhaps, “Don’t go home with- 
out it.” Or, “Send it to the girl you love,” 
or something that will make you want to 
buy it. 


Is Book Advertising Old-Fashioned ? 


That is a good suggestion. Why not do 
that with books? But books are never ad- 
vertised by mail. The mail I get about 
books I never read. I can’t think of one 
single, solitary letter I have read advertis- 
ing books. I can’t remember one that ever 
made me buy a book, because it does not 
tell my barbarian mind what I should be 
told about a book to make me hungry for it. 

You people posssibly don’t employ high 
priced advertising writers. Well, most of 
the advertising that sells goods is written by 
girls who get $25 or $30 a week. The 
advertising manager thay get $12,000 or 
$15,000 a year or maybe more, but he does 
not write much of the copy. It isn’t that. 
You people can write it, except that you are 
bound up in this superstition, that it must 
be written in just this style that we used 
20 or 30 years ago because we always did 
it that way. 

I came here this morning to try to help 
you people sell more books. I don’t care 
whether you think I am insulting or whether 
you don’t like what I say or not. I am 
going to tell you the things that will heln 
you sell books if you want to sell books. 
but if you want to stick to this old-fashioned 
crude barnacle way of advertising books 
that most dealers use and most publishers 
use, why I can’t help you. I can only help 
people who want to be helped. 
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Seven billions worth of goods are sold 
every year by the stores of the United 
States. How many books are sold? 

In merchandising it’s often thought that 
price is the only appeal. I say over and 
over again about the other appeals in our 
business. In your business there are other 
appeals because you are getting the high- 
brow, literary people, the bookish people. 





W. R. HOTCHKIN 
But there is a large audience for you to 
make money out of if you will advertise 
your books not only in newspapers but in 
your windows. 

To look at your windows one would think 
you were all Tiffany’s. You can’t debauch 
your windows by saying anything or letting 
people know that these nice, beautiful books 
are for sale! Far be it from you to be a 
peddler and want to sell your merchandise. 
People walk by and see a beautiful collec- 
tion of your fine books, first editions, per- 
haps, and other things, but do you say any- 
thing in your window that will stop the 
passerby ? 

Is there anything said about what is in 
the hooks? Is there anything said in the 
window that would lure a nerson to feel that 
he wants to take the book home and read 
it ? 

How does the American Magazine get its 
millions of circulation? Because it gives 
the actual experience of people. What does 
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that prover It proves that people are hun- 
gry to read about the experiences oi other 
people. They are not so much interested 
in whether it is written in the style of Addi- 
son or in the style of Rupert Hughes or the 
style of any other popular author of the day. 
There are a great many people that are 
interested in that, a great many other people 
interested in this, but the appeal there, is 
an appeal for an experience and the way 
out. ‘There are ten millions of people who 
are prospects for a book of that nature. 


Pour Your Money into Your Head 


The audience is too small because you 
have not learned to differ in your appeals, 
you have not learned to go to the hearts ot 
people. Why, the department store adver- 
tising and all this other advertising that 
sells this seven billions of stuff goes right 
into the human lives of people. it doesn’t 
tell what you want to sell but what they 
want to buy, and the advertising managers 
of these stores are studying the heart’s 
desires of these people. What are they 
wanting? What are they hungering for: 
Then they try to supply that demand. 

They supply a thousand demands. They 
don’t hoard up their goods because they 
love them and because they don’t want any- 
body but cultured people to come in and rub 
elbows with the cultured people who buy 
this very refined merchandise. Now you 
may not want that kind of trade but that 
is the only kind I can talk about. 

Another thought. Why not start the 
idea in people’s minds of buying a book 
every week? Why shouldn’t it be just as 
easy to teach people to pour money into 
their heads as Benjamin Franklin said. One 
book a week, systematic reading will do 
more for you than _ systematic saving. 
Systemaic saving is fine, it goes along 
till Christmas and then you take the 
money and spend it. You may be saving 
to buy an automobile and then you take the 
money and it is gone. Pour your money 
into your head and you can’t take it out and 
spend it, it is going to stay there. 

Why not do some of that in your adver- 
tising? Systematic reading a book a week! 
Say to the people in your community, “This 
week we recommend this. Next week we 
recommend that.” Always keep that in 
front of people and bore it into them ad 
nauseam, if you will. They can’t get away 
from it. They will get that into their 
minds so that they will say, “I have got to 
start reading, everybody is reading a book 
a week and I am behind the times.” 

Tell them to do it, put the suggestion into 
their minds arid pound and pound and pound 
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it into them. The first thing you know 
your chief worry in life will be calling up 
your publisher and saying, “For heaven’s 
sake, when are you going to send me those 
books?” That is not a joke. That is just 
a fundamental law in all selling, that when 
you have properly advertised any commo- 
dity that is worth while and that people 
ought to have, the first thing you know you 
will have run out of stock to supply the 
demand. 

Don’t be like the old grocery dealer up 
in Maine about whom a friend of mine used 
to have his standing joke. You have heard 
it often no doubt. People got to asking for 
Uneeda Biscuit so often that when a man 
came in again and asked for a box of 
Uneeda Biscuit the old man said, “No, I 
haven’t got that stuff. It is too much of a 
nuisance, I can’t keep it in stock. I am not 
going to be bothered with it.” [Laughter. ] 

A great deal of merchandising is done in 
a way that is just as bad as that—single 
track merchandising, single track advertis- 
ing. 

I don’t know how many of you people 
advertise. I don’t know how many of you 
are the managers of book departments in 
department stores that do advertise and how 
many of you run bookshops of your own, 
but the vital thing about advertising is first 
of all to know your books. I assume that 
most of you know your books. If you 
don’t know them yourself, you must have 
somebody that does know them. You can't 
put into them the human interest that I am 
talking about and create this desire to make 
that book the heart’s desire of this person 
unless you first know what you are talking 
about. 

Say It With Enthusiasm 

So you must know your books and you 
must love them. You can’t put anything 
more into your advertising or into the minds 
of the reader of your advertising than is in 
your mind. If you don’t feel that a book 
is a thing that somebody should read for 
a good reason, you are not going to sell it. 

Most of you people don’t believe in your 
stock because you put down a cold, raw, 
unconventional list of books and never sell 
anything under the sun except to some hun- 
gry fish who is struggling along himself and 
comes and buys one of those books. If 
you are going to start people buying and 
being hungry for the books that you have, 
you have got to say something about them. 
You have got to say something that- you 
feel.. If you are a cold business man, get 
one of'the girls in your store who has some 
enthusiasm who will know what the book is, 
what it should do, who thinks the book is 
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worth while, who loves it, who thinks that 
the information contained in a book should 
be in the hands of everybody and who will 
give that kind of story to the people. 

You must exploit what you have for 
sale with enthusiasm. You must show it 
invitingly in your window. Walk outside 
and look at your windows for yourself. Be 
your own inspector. What is there in your 
window that will stop anybody who is pass- 
ing by? That is the object of windows, 
isn’t it, to stop the passerby? 

After you have got them stopped for a 
second, what do you do to make them come 
into the store? What do you do to make 
them hungry and make their mouths water 
for that book? 


Don’t tell me that these books are not 
worth while. Every book you have got has 
been months, perhaps, in the making. How 
long has the man, or woman, worked to 
create that book after they got the knowl- 
edge and the thought, the idea, and devel- 
oped it. They are all worth while. There 
isn’t a single book that you have got that 
hasn’t a warm, red hot reason in it for its 
sale to hundreds of people, or it would 
never have been written, it would never 
have been accepted for publication with this 
tremendous resistance that exists in the 
publishers’ offices. He resists everything 
unless a whole group of people have been 
convinced that it has something in it that 
hundreds want. 


The Man Who Served His Community 


If that is true could there be any book 
that has a life story in it that should not be 
told about? But how can anybody buy it 
when it is just hung up on a shelf there, 
hidden and nobody knows about it? Sow 
body says that type of book does not sell. 
Men and women go up and down the street 
whose lives would be better if books were 
sold to them and read by them. You are 
not doing your duty. Every store should do 
a service. It has no right to exist as a mere 
peddler. Your service to the community 
requires that you tell people about these 
things that have been created for them. It 
is the responsibility of a book dealer to tell 
them, to show them in their windows. 
Change your windows from day to day. 
Say something in the window about why 
this book was created and what it will do 
for people. That it will do a service. 

After you get thru this money-making 
you will be proud some day and you will be 
talked about some day as that man who did 
make money selling books, and who did a 
tremendous service to his community, help- 
ing to uplift the thought of the people there, 
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helping authors because he told something 
about the books that they created with so 
much of their life and their heart and their 
soul. You can get out of this shell that 
so many live in, you can broaden your own 
life and you will make money doing it. 
[ Applause. ] 

RaLtpH WILson: Mr. Hotchkin has 
written a book on successful store selling, 
and we just have word from the publishers 
that they will be glad to mail a copy to 
each one of the delegates whose names and 
addresses they receive. I would suggest 
that you all arrange to leave your names 
and addresses with the Secretary. 

PRESIDENT Nye: You probably under- 
stood Mr. Wilson’s announcement, that any 
one who desires a copy of. Mr. Hotchkin's 
book on ‘successful store selling can obtain 
same by sending his name to Doubleday- 
Page. 

We have listened to a most remarkable 
paper, presenting ideas which are demo- 
cratic, reasonable, and have a human 
appeal. Undoubtedly many of these things 
have appealed to us. Some of us are in 
the position to take care of them. With 
others it is impossible to do that. 


Department Store Problems 


In the department store business we are 
not the governing factor as to the display 
we may have, as to the time, etc., as there 
are a great many other departments to be 
considered. We must take our turn. Then 
again, the department store considers the 
various departments in their relative impor- 
tance, and the departments which are more 
remunerative and which are doing the great- 
est amount of business naturally receive the 
most important space as far as displays are 
concerned. 

This is a very important paper and should 
have a very full discussion. We now have 
time at our disposal and I would be very 
glad to recognize any one who has any 
thoughts along this line. Or, if you have 
anything in connection with Professor Fair- 
child’s paper let us have it. This period 
has been designated for discussion of these 
two papers. 


Mr. Brown: I would like to emphasize 
that you send in your names for the manual 
of successful storekeeping. I don’t think 
the delegates realize the importance of the 
book. 


PRESIDENT Nye: I made reference to 
that. Mr. Brown. 
Mr. Brown: Well, you didn’t do it with 


sufficient enthusiasm. [Laughter.] 
It is considered as the bible of merchan- 
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dising by a great many men. Mr. Hotch- 
kin was for more than ten years merchan- 
dise and advertising manager of the Wana- 
maker stores and one of the best merchan- 
dising men in the country. 

If the booksellers could get that book and 
read it I am sure that we would double our 
sales next year in a good many stores where 
people are not really on the job when it 
comes to selling. 


PresipeNT Nye: We would like to hear 
some discussion of Mr. Hotchkin’s paper. 


Mr. Situ (Reading Lamp): 1 would 
like to have the opinion ot the conference 
as to the value of advertising in papers 
such as are read by the masses. The great- 
est example of that is the Hearst combina- 
tion of papers or the Daily News.’ I would 
like to ask—probably this would bring up 
a point in connection with the address— 
whether it is the opinion of the conference 
that a review written along the style that 
Mr. Hotchkin suggests would sell books 
thru those papers. That is, it would neces- 
sitate a different style from that we would 
ordinarily see in a book review such as is 
included in the New York Times. Is it 
the opinion of the conference that a review 
of a different style would sell books to 
people who read the Hearst papers, for 
instance ? 

Why Not Book Reviews for the Masses? 

PresipENtT Nye: Would any one like to 
answer that? Have you any opinions as to 
the nature of the reviews which would meet 
with a more popular approval of the public? 
These are very important matters and they 
pertain to the particular interest of every 
one. They are plain facts, and we would 
like to have discussion. 


Mr. Schoemaker, have you anything to 
say along this line in the matter of adver- 
tising or reviewing? 

Mr. ScHoEMAKER: The only thought that 
occurs to me is that those papers do not 
have book reviewers. They are not equipped 
for that sort of thing. I doubt very much 
if they would care to undertake it unless 
they felt they were going to have book- 
sellers advertise. 

My guess would be that if those papers 
did review books in a way that would appeal 
to their readers in the style that was sug- 
gested by the speaker, very probably it 
would result in the sale of books to this 
other class of people. 

I should like very much to see it tried, 
but I think pressure would probably have 
to be brought to bear from a group of 
publishers and perhaps the booksellers com- 

bined. 
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PRESIDENT NYE: 
some one else? 


L. L. FisHer: Those papers alway; 
have a book running serially and they only 
do so because books do appeal to their 
people. I think that is an answer in a way. 


RALPH WILSON: Most of the book- 
sellers and also the book publishers do not 
know the books they are selling. A short 
time ago I was in a publisher’s house and 
the head salesman was trying to sell me a 
quantity of a certain book. This was in 
London. It was a book I had not heard of. 
a very queer name. I said, “What does that 
name mean?” He said, “I don’t know.” 
“What is it about?” He said, “I don’t 
know.” The head of the house was in the 
office. He asked him and he didn’t know. 

Here was one of the big publishers of 
London and the head of the house didn’t 
know anything about the book whatsoever. 
Isn’t that our trouble? We don’t know 
what is in the books that we sell. 


May we hear from 


PRESIDENT NYE: May we not have some 
further discussion among the members on 
any of these ten points? I am sure Mr. 
Hotchkin will be very glad to answer any 
questions which any one may desire to ask. 


Cepric Crowetr: I think that is a 
very important question that was asked 
about the Hearst papers and the Daily 
News. I think that Mr. Hotchkin is better 
equipped than any one else to answer that 
particular question rather than some of the 
rest of us who don’t know the advertising 
game as well as he does. 


PRESIDENT Nye: Will you f h 
Hotchkin ? e you favor us, Mr. 


It Pays to Advertise 


Mr. HotcuHx1n: That just bears out the 
statement I made earlier, that publishers 
and booksellers are afraid that their books 
will get into the hands of people who might 
contaminate them. I don’t hold any brief 
for Mr. Hearst or his political ideas, but 
Mr. Hearst has put something literary be- 
fore a great many millions of people in 
America, and they like it. It has won for 
the man who writes that literary material 
the highest salary that any writer receives. 
Arthur Brisbane and his editorials are re- 
spected everywhere. 

Why do millions of people get hungry 
for those editorials if they are so low brow 
that they won’t buy any books that you sell? 
I think that there are undoubtedly some 
exceedingly bookish people reading the pub- 
lications of that very great publisher. We 
must respect any publication, if we are a 
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democracy, which has the continued support 
of the millions of people that support those 
publications. 

Regardless of what you think about the 
editorial policy of those papers, we want 
to get money from the people who have it 
to spend. The Aeolian Co. has repeatedly 
stated that it sells more of its refined, 
artistic products to the readers of the 
' Evening Journal than to the readers of any 
other newspaper in New York. However, 
if you insist upon literary reviews, if you 
insist that the only way you will sell your 
product is thru free advertising done for 
you by the newspapers, you are going to 
stay right in the narrow rut that a great 
many publishers and a great many book 
sellers are in today. 

I suggest that you follow the suggestion 
made by the gentleman over there. The 
only way to know whether the readers of 
those publications will buy books or not is 
to advertise books to them. I don’t say to 
hide your advertisement in some little cor- 
ner of the newspaper. Most sellers of 
merchandise have discovered that it is very 
profitable to put their advertising at very 
high rates in those publications. 

So a very small-advertisement the first 
time would be doubtless a complete failure 
and you would determine that you could 
not make money out of it. But if you really 
want to try it out and want to spend enough 
money so that your advertising can be seen, 
and if you will take some perfectly respect- 
able books and advertise them interestingly 
and say something that is humanly interest- 
ing about them, make people’s mouths water 
for them (if they have in them that which 
would make people’s mouths water) you 
will find that the readers of any paper of 
any quality in the United States of America, 
where all people have some status, no matter 
what paper they read, would buy books and 
would sell vastly more books than you do 
now inthe restricted way that you are using 
the newspapers for the advertising of your 


books. [Applause.] 
Newspaper Advertising 
PRESIDENT Nye: Is there any further 


discussion ? 


Miss JEAN Hoskin: I don’t think that 
this gentleman knows anything about the 
problem of not having money enough for a 
full page ad! [Laughter and applause. ] 


Mr. Hotcuxin: There are other things 
besides size that are conspicuous. The very 
smallest advertisement can at times be very 
conspicuous. 

I said what I did say because you were 
talking about a paper that is full of adver- 
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tising and very large space. I am afraid 
that somebody might try it out in a small 
way and think it was a failure. However, 
Rogers Peet & Co., for instance, doesn’t 
require a large space because it does its 
advertising in a distinctive manner. 

If you say something that is worth read- 
ing and if you will put it in such typo- 
graphical scale arrangement that it won’t 
be washed out ‘a the great vast columns of 
advertising, a very small advertisement can 
be seen if it is done with a great deal of 
pains, and it is worth while at times to buy 
position. 

I can show you plenty of small advertise- 
ments that are read and that are successful, 
but what is the use of having any kind of 
advertising if there isn’t something said in 
that advertising which will create desire in 
the mind of the person who reads it for 
the merchandise advertised? 

I cannot in a public hall give all the 
methods and plans but I can say that the 
very small dealer can be guided to the 
right way by competent. people at very 
small cost to do the kind of advertising 
which will sell books in New York City as 
well as in any other community. 


What the Well-Dressed Woman Reads 

Mrs. WERNER: At a recent dinner of the 
Women’s National Book Association a Mrs. 
Quaife gave a very interesting suggestion 
as to how to sell books to women. She 
talked of the books that the well-dressed 
woman reads. In her list she told of books 
that the woman would not read and the 
kind of books they preferred. 

Last Sunday in the literary magazine of 
the Herald was a report of what she said 
at that dinner. It is a splendid scheme for 
advertising books to have a card stating on 
it, “books the well-dressed woman reads,” 
and on that table where that card is have 
the kind of books that you know a woman 
would like to read. You can also adver- 
tise that way in the papers, just giving a 
careful list that you know a woman prefers. 

I know that today women are great 
readers of good books and they do not read 
books that have any suggestion of sex prob- 
lems in the ordinary sense or that have any 
touch of vulgarity in them. They do make 
a careful choice. 

I think that is a good suggestion in re- 
gard to advertising books that will sell. 


Miss CLEAVENGFR (New Rochelle): You 
make a statement in reference to being in a 
department store and not having a recogni- 
tion of displays for advertising. Don’t you 
think manv times it is the fault of the book 
buyer in not bringing himself or herself 
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before the display manager or merchandise 
manager or advertising manager in such a 
way that he can make his department show 
returns? ; 

Inasmuch as Mr. Hotchkin has been with 
a department store I would like to have him, 
if he will, give us an outline of the way a 
book buyer should present copy for adver- 
tising and the things that one should stress, 
in addition to a big buy or something like 
that. 

I don’t know whether that is an answer- 
able question or if there is any way in 
which it could be answered. 


Mr. Hotcuxin: I am afraid you will get 
tired of hearing me talk. 

The buyer’s problem is a serious one, 
whether in New Rochelle or in New York 
City. The whole problem is a selling prob- 
lem from the very start. The buyer who 
gets the advertising space has to sell his 
proposition to the advertising manager or 
the merchandise manager or to the merchant 
in order to get space. It is a scramble all 
the time, naturally. 


Advice to Department Store Buyers 


That means he must start with some 
imagination of his own. He must create 
some story before he goes to him; he must 
have a selling talk to take to the advertis- 
ing manager or to the owner of the busi- 
ness. Each one has his selling problems. 
There are so many departments and the 
most important to the business, of course, 
has the right of way as a rule. 

However, if the book buyer in a depart- 
ment store will give some time and thought 
to building up a story that will sell his idea, 
he can get it across periodically, not as 
frequently as. the bigger departments, of 
course, but once in a while. If that story 
is conceived with intelligence and if a pro- 
motion idea that will impress the people of 
the community is built up; if you do invite 
people to come in and see something that 
they really want to see, the response is 
going to be so good that all the buyer will 
have to do is to call the attention of the 
merchant or the advertising manager to the 
results secured. 

It is a nice thing to do that kind of 
advertising. It is an uplift to the store 
even if the sales on that particular day don’t 
happen to be $2,000 or $800. If you sell 
$300 worth of books it mav do the store a 
lot more good than selling a thousand dol- 
lars worth of something else. It may bring 
some other people in. It is salesmanship. 

The buyer must have the selling instinct, 
must build up a good story for the books, 
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must have a plan that will appeal to the 
public, and the success of it will be great. 


Mrs. Watson (Duluth Glass Block Book 
Shop): I would like so much to have Mr. 
Hotchkin have a chance at some of the 
department store managers whose watch- 
word is economy and not efficiency. If we 
had the leeway we might do a little more 
individual advertising for the business as 
well as for the individual prestige that might 
accrue to ourselves. 

In a department store the book depart- 
ment is at the last ebb in making money. 
Consequently it has the smallest amount of 
money appropriated for the efficient carry- 
ing out of what it might want to accomplish. 

I think if we could have a group meeting 
of department store managers and have 
such a stirring talk as Mr. Hotchkin gave 
us, next year we might have more money 
to carry out some of our ideas. 


PRESIDENT NYE: This discussion is very 
interesting and we welcome more of it. 


[There -was no further discussion of- 
fered. ] 


PRESIDENT Nye: Mr. Melcher has an an- 
nouncement to make to you at this time. 


Remarkable Book Exhibits 


FREDERIC G. MELCHER: In the New 
York Public Library there is one of the 
greatest collections that any library or any 
group of collections could make of the 
history of great book-making from the 
earliest specimens of parchment of which 
very few are in existence, thru the great 
books, the Nuremberg Bible, the Gutenberg 
Bible and on down to the present time. 

In addition the Morgan Library has sent 
over there some of its most interesting and 
unusual manuscripts of all different depart- 
ments of literature. So that there is a 
chance to see a great exhibit of book-mak- 
ing that could hardly be made except by one 
or two exhibits in the world. It will be 
especially convenient to visit the New York 
Public Library tomorrow afternoon. There 
seems to be opportunity provided in the 
program in the afternoon to go over that 
short distance. 


PRESIDENT Nye: The next speaker will 
be Miss Elizabeth Marbury, who is the 
author of “My Crystal Ball.” This is an 
autobiography probably familiar to you all. 
Miss Marbury is also one of the delegates 
to the Democratic National Convention and 
has been very much before the public. We 
are very glad to welcome her here. [Ap- 
plause. ] ; 
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Reminiscences 


By Elisabeth Marbury 


Y only claim to attention just now is 
that I was guilty of compiling a book 
last autumn. After the book was 

published one reviewer said that I knew 
nothing about punctuation. [Laughter.] So 
I answered him by admitting that the re- 
mark was true but stating that I was too 
old to go to night 
schoo! so that is the 
position as far as my 
humble effort is con- 
cerned. 

Now the only rea- 
son I wrote that book 
was because I got 
mad clean thru and 
thru about something. 
Then I wrote the 
book. A very enter- 
prising young lady 
came in to my office 
and she wanted me to 
give her permission 
to write 500 words 
about myself. She 
seemed a worthy 
young woman, and I 
always like to help 
worthy young women, 
so I said, “Go to it 
and write the 500 
words.” 

Well, I didn’t see 
anything of her for 
several weeks. Then 
she came in with a 
large manuscript in 
her hand. I= said, 
“What is that?” 

“Why, that is the article about you.” 

I said, “It has grown. It looks to be 
much longer than 500 words.” She said, 
“It is. I have just sold it.” She mentioned 
a very important publication that she had 
sold it to. I said, “You have sold it? Well 
I didn’t say all that, did 1?” She said, “No, 
I have said it, but you have signed it.” 
(Laughter. ] I said, “You let me look at 
> 


As I read it, while I didn’t want to hurt 
the young lady’s feelings, I felt that I would 
be a joke if I went out before the American 
public with any such stuff. This is the 
way it began, “I have always missed the 
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clasp of a baby’s hands around my neck.” 
{ Laughter. ] 

So I thought I had better not let that go 
out. Then | got mad and I said, “Well, if 
this young woman can sell this stuff for so 
much money why should I not get busy and 
write something myself?” That is the way 
I began to write. I 
say in the preface of 
“My Crystal Ball” 
that I wrote it be- 
tween four and six. 
Well, that really isn’t 
just a fake thing 
that I put in the book 
so as to interest peo- 
ple. It isn’t a fake 
at all, because I 
have very funny 
habits, and I am al- 
ways awake at that 
time, and if I want to 
sort out my letters or 
plan something for 
the next day, that is 
the time when I am 
apt to do it. I am 
not at all wide awake 
when it gets around 
eleven or twelve at 


night, but in the 
mornings I am a 
bright little one. 
[Laughter.] So for 
that reason I can 
write without any 


difficulty at that hour. 

I suppose what I 
am going to say to you 
today may offend some of the gentlemen and 
ladies present, altho I take it you are selling 
books, not writing them. From what I see 
of the present day book market I wonder 
that you can sell as well as you do. [Laugh- 
ter.] I think you are marvels to sell at all, 
especially the fiction that is handed out for 
you to sell. I confess that I am not edu- 
cated enough to read most of it. 

I am sent a book and told it is written by 
a great man, a coming genius, a fellow who 
it on the top wave and of course he is 
always recommended by the Highbrow 
Coterie, so I sit down trying to read it. 
Just as I told the man who wanted me to 
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zo to night school to learn to punctuate, 
that | hadn't time, 1 haven’t time to read 
ten pages to dig out one idea. 

We have all suffered with the same thing 
in the theater, ladies and gentlemen, and 
the reading public is suffering from it now. 
You talk about snobs, there are no such 
snobs on God’s earth as literary snobs, take 
it from me. They are the worst in the 
world. They sit with a little group of ad- 
miring friends, burn incense in front of 
them and they write something. They read 
it to their friends and these friends say, 
“Great! You are the man we have been 
waiting for,” or, “You are the woman we 
hoped would appear.” 


Authors Indifferent to Money 


Then they go to work, encouraged by 
this, and they buffalo the publishers. That 
is the next step. The publishers don’t like 
to be thought that they are not educated 
enough to understand these geniuses. 
[Laughter and applause.] So the genius 
comes in with his manuscript, the publisher 
looks at it and he gets a little nervous, but 
he says, “Well, I guess we will have to 
publish it.” Then they take it away and 
the publisher does not know much more 
about it than I do as a rule, because I have 
tried these publishers out. 

The book is published. It goes out on 
the newsstands, in the bookshops and it has 
what they like to talk of as a limited sale. 
Now that limited sale business is already 
flattering to their vanity, because if it was 
a popular sale, why it must be a common 
book, because the people who belong to the 
general buyers are the common people, they 
are not the élite, you know, who can only 
appreciate limited copies. 

So their vanity is flattered still more and 
when the publisher may occasionally sug- 
gest that the sale is not what he had hoped, 
this fellow waives him aside with a majes- 
tic gesture and says, “What did you expect? 
I am not writing for the multitude.” 

That is all right but it does not help your 
sales. 

T read the other day a renort of one of 
your meetings here in which a good deal was 
said about censorship. I am talking to you 
as a practical woman now. I sell, too. I 
have been selling plays and things of that 
kind for a great many years. Therefore 
I am a practical sales woman. TIT have n+ 
actually sold many books but a salesman is 
a salesman. I don’t care whether he is sell- 
ing books or shoes or what he is selling, the 
fundamental principles are the same. 

Now T am not going to enter into all these 
ethical questions about books that ought to 
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be censored, but 1 am going to talk to you 
like one of yourselves, a commonsense sales- 
woman. I want to tell you from the expe- 
rience of all the years I have been asso- 
ciated with the stage that salacious plays 
do not pay. [Applause.] 

That is from the standpoint of the box 
office. I know you folks who live here in 
New York may think I am making a mis- 
statement because you see certain salacious 
plays packing the theater. They may get a 
following for a time (and there is a group 
of critics who help them along; they sit 
around a table in a certain hotel here every 
day and putf those plays a good deal) but 
they do not last. The clean play does not 
simply end in New York City but goes thru- 
out the country. 

As we do not have those boosters out- 
side of New York for the salacious material 
and we do not have the highbrow defenders 
outside of New York to any great extent. 
when these salacious plays get oft of Broad- 
way, believe me, they are handled a little 
rough as the boys say. There isn’t much 
money in them. 

You give me a clean play—of course it 
must be a good play, a well written play— 
and that is the play that coins money every 
time. I believe it is the same with books. 
I haven’t had the experience with books 
that you ladies and gentlemen have had, but 
my common sense tells me that a _ well 
written clean story will have a good deal 
bigger sale than one of these erotic pieces 
of literature which only appeals to a limited 
number. 


A Puff for “Abie’s Irish Rose” 

I want to illustrate that. To prove that 
I am not puffing my own wares I had noth- 
ing to do with the launching of “Abie’s 
Irish Rose.” I wish I had had something 
to do with it. It makes me think of a story 
told about a fellow once outside of Frank 
fort. One of the Rothschilds had died and 
this man was outside crying. Another man 
came along and said, “What is the matter 
with you? What are you crying for?” 

“T am crying because Rothschild is dead.” 

“You were no relation to him, were you ?” 

“That is just why I am crying.” [Laugh- 
ter and applause. | 

I might crv because I had nothing to do 
with “Abie’s Irish Rose,” but I have the 
greatest respect for Miss Anne Nichols who 
wrote it. The story of the troubles she had 
in getting that play accepted is a most 
wonderful one. I have heard her tell it a 
good many times, but she had faith in what 
she wrote, and we know the play got over. 

Most of the shows I have had anything to 
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do with were lucky if they could get 
two mghts and a matinee out of Easton, 
Pennsylvania. “Abie’s Irish Rose” went 
into Easton and played six weeks to the 
capacity of the theater. 

It went to Buffalo. By the grace of God 
we think Buffalo is a good two weeks’ 
stand. Well, Buffalo is running strong to- 
day, 16 weeks with “Abie’s Irish Rose.” 

I won't tell you the whole itinerary of 
that play, but I am interested in it just as 
a matter of data. That is a clean play. It 
is a wholesome play. When those high- 
brow critics chose to roast that play in the 
beginning and couldn’t see anything in it, it 
was because they weren’t able to get down 
to the humanity that is in that play. [Ap- 
plause. | 

There is something much more in “Abie’s 
Irish Rose” than the mere writing or the 
mere construction. It has a heart interest, 
given to us thru a delicious comedy vein. 

It is the same way, I take it, with books. 
If you can give us a book that has some- 
thing real in it, that has a heartthrob in it, 
that book is going to sell because, ladies 
and gentlemen, I don’t care what they may 
do in New York City, thank God in this 
country of 110,000,000 people they are think- 
ing pretty straight and they are not being 
hoakumed by something that is handed to 
them. They are going to think for them- 
selves. 


The Pocket Nerve 


That is what our education is doing here, 
that is what our colleges are doing. We 
are decentralizing all this. The man and 
the woman who lives out in a remote town 
are just as capable of estimating the value 
of something you hand them as the people 
who walk up and down 
these streets, and maybe 
more capable to do it. 

I have been National 
Committeewoman for 
four years and what I 
have got out of the job 
is this: It has given me 
the opportunity to know 
women from other states. 
It has given me the 
opportunity to get out 
of New York and find 
out the people are think- 
ing right in Wisconsin 
and thinking right in 
Missouri and thinking 
right in California and 
Kansas and all overt the 
country. 

That 


is what it has 
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done for me. I have been educated thru 
that contact. That is the reason I like my 
job, because I have gone out and met real 
people. 

1 know that you men and women here 
this morning have to sell what you are 
given to sell. That is your job. But don’t 
lose heart over it, because you know the 
pocket nerve is the nerve that beats strong. 
{f the publishers go on publishing these 
books, and you begin to show them that you 
can’t sell them, there is no influence on 
God’s earth that is going to change the 
character of publications more than the 
pocket nerve which you can make beat by 
results. 


A Hopeful Outlook 


It is hard on you I know. You want to 
sell because it is your bread and butter, but 
you have got to be patient. I think that 
this wave is going to stop. I think we are 
going to go back to clean, simple, well writ- 
ten literature that people can understand. 

I don’t want to wade thru ten pages o 
know what the writer means; I want him 
to tell me what he means. Thank God I 
am not super-educated. You may say, “Of 
course not, she is an old lady. She stands 
up there and she does not know what the 
young people are thinking.” Well, I know 
more perhaps than you give me credit for 
knowing. [Laughter.] Altho I am no 
longer in the matrimonial canter, [ Laugh- 
ter.]| I manage to keep pretty well on the 
band wagon. I know pretty much what is 
going on. 

Take it from me—that is the word 
I am going to leave with you this morn- 
ing—cheer up! There is a good time 
coming. We will soon get back to 
normal literature which 
you can sell, and so 
just be economical for 
the present and don’t 
feel you have got to 
spend too much. and 
by and by you will get 
to honest-to-God books 
that people want to 
read. [Applause. ] 

PRESIDENT Nye: We 
will now listen with 
a great deal of in- 
terest to the announce- 
ment of the election 
to Honorarv Fellow- 
ship. Mr. Melcher 
as chairman of that 
committee will pre- 
sent the report. [Ap- 
plause. | 
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Announcement of the Elections to the 
Honorary Fellowship 


By Frederic G. Melcher, Chairman 


HIS is the fourth year since we inaugu- 

rated a plan for Honory Fellowships 

that I, as chairman of that committee, 
have reported to you. You will remember 
that, starting four years ago, we began our 
way toward some method by which we 
could indicate that 
there were standards 
of bookselling which 
we as members of 
the profession like 
to recognize. There 
is no Degree of 
Bookselling, no Doc- 
torate that can be 
awarded to those who 
employ themselves in 
what we like to think 
of as an important 
profession as well as 
an arduous business. 

And so once a year 
we nominate those 
from among our 
membership who we 
think have contrib- 
uted honorably to the 
ideals, to the  pro- 
fessional ability and 
to the cooperative 
progress of this pro- 
fession. 

Your committee this 
year has consisted, 
under appointment of 
President Nye who 
acts on it ex-officio, 
of Walter S. Lewis, 
John T. Hotchkiss, Vernor M. Schenck, 
Belle M. Walker and myself. The nomina- 
tions were sent out to our members with 
the suggestions that they vote for three out 
of those nominated. 

The president decided this vear that as 
we had now a group of 15 who had been 
elected, it would probably be the desire of 
the membership that the difficulty of obtain- 
ing membership in this fellowshin should be 
slightly increased by electing only three in- 
stead of five. It has so come abont: in the 
balloting—and there was a larger ballot than 
ever before—that there was a tie for the 


FREDERIC G. 
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third place. It has been the decision of 
your president, that because of this tie we 
should announce the names of four elections 
to the fellowship this year. 

In reading these names and in giving 
these parchments, I hope that those who re- 
ceive them will con- 
sider that the A. B, A. 
feels that they have, 
by their ability and 
by their real interest 
in the_ profession, 
genuinely contributed 
to American book- 
selling. We regret 
that not all of those 
who have been elected 
can be present to- 
day. I should like, 
however, in accord- 
ance with the method 
which we inaugurated 
last vear to read first 
the list of those who 
have been previously 
elected and then to ask 
any of that number 
who are present today 
to come forward and 
with President Nye 
and myself welcome 
the newly elected 
members into the 
fellowship. 

It should be men- 
tioned with deep sor- 
row that since our last 
meeting one more of 
the fellowship has passed from us, making 
two since its inauguration. 

The first year we elected: 

Charles E. Butler of New York, William 
Harris Arnold of New York, George W. 
Jacobs of Philadelphia, J. K. Gill of Port- 
land, Oregon, Joseph M. Jennings of 
Boston. 


The second year, Charles A. Burkhart of 
New York, Walter S. Lewis of Philadel- 
phia, Louis A. Keating of Syracuse, Sid- 
ney Avery of Washington, C. C. Parker of 
Los Angeles. 

The third year, Honorable Edwin S. 
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Stuart of Philadelphia, frank Morris of 
Chicago, Charles E. Lauriat, Jr., of Bos- 
ton, Ward Macauley of Detroit, and John 
G. Kidd of Cincinnati. 

If any of those men are,in the room I 
should be glad to have them come forward 
while I announce the other elections. 





J. JOSEPH ESTABROOK 
ELECTED TO THE 
HONORARY FELLOWSHIP 


The members of the fellowship present 
came forward. [Applause.] 


Mr. MEtcHeER: The: elections this. year 
call first for one who has not arrived, altho 
he is expected to be here this morning, 
Henry S. Hutchinson of New Bedford. 
[Applause.] Mr. Hutchinson represents a 
sterling type of American business man who 
has built successfully on most substantial 
grounds and who has contributed continu 
ally and persistently to all that this Asso 
ciation stands for. I am sure all of us 
are glad to have that name read. 

I would like to ask next if J. Joseph 
Estabrook is in the room. [Applause. | 
Mr. Estabrook is an active propagandist for 
the best in bookselling, he has been a con- 
tinual and tireless worker for the best 
things this Association stands for. I am 
sure you welcome him to this Association. 


Mr. Estasrook: Ladies and gentlemen. 
I can’t tell you how much I appreciate the 
kind honor that you have bestowed upon me. 
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I am very fond of our profession, I have 
great faith in it for the future, and I think 
it is a great work that is to: be done. I am 
sure with the wonderful spirit that has 
been shown here at this convention in the 
way you have responded with your presence 
and enthusiasm, we are going to have a 
successful year, and that you are going to 
put over the big things that are going to 
put this profession of ours in the fore- 
ground of American business. 


Mr. Metcuer: Vernor M. Schenck of 
Springfield, Mass. [Applause.] Mr. Schenck 
visualizes to us the idealism of this Asso- 
ciation that kept it a warm and human 
thing while it endeavored to be a thing of 
energy and practical character. He has 
been a bookseller in several cities, and we 
are glad now that when we do welcome him 
to this fellowship that he hails from the 
city of Springfield in Which he began his 
bookselling connections. Mr. Schenck, we 
do this with pleasure. 





VERNOR M. SCHENCK 
ELECTED THE TO 
HONORARY FELLOWSHIP 


Mr. ScuHencxk: I thank you, friends, for 
this honor which I sincerely appreciate and 
which I feel is not wholly deserved. [Ap- 
plause. | 


Mr. Metcuer: The absence of the fourth 
man to be elected is necessitated by dis- 
tance, but I hope some one will move after 
I announce this, that the Secretary be im- 
mediately empowered to telegraph the an- 
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nouncement of this election. We are par- 
ticularly glad of this election because it 
emphasizes the fact that this is a national 
association and not a local association and 
that we for the third time have elected to 
our fellowship a representatives from the 
Pacific Coast. 


Alexander Robertson of San Francisco 
represents the very finest type of sturdy, 
fighting bookseller. He represented our 
cause of stabilized prices before it was made 
a national issue. He made it a personal 
issue; and he stood for it and for business 
integrity thru these many years. 

I know this Association and the pre- 
viously elected members of the fellowship 
will take especial pleasure in sending to 
San Francisco this recognition of Mr. Rob- 
ertson’s part in American bookselling. 


Mr. DESMOND FITZGERALD: I am an old 
friend of Alex’s and I would like to move 
that such a telegram be sent to him. 


PrestipENt Nye: The Secretary will be 
instructed to send a telegram to this effect. 
The Honorary Fellowship has been awarded 
to Mr. Robertson. 


PresipENT Nye: For many years we 
have had with us a man who has been with 
us in all of our endeavors to increase the 
importance of selling books in the eyes of 
the world: As a young man he started 
as a stock boy, has been a salesman, and 
during the period in which we have been 
bestowing these honorary fellowships he has 
served as the Chairman of that Committee. 

Like the shrinking violet hiding ‘neath 
the shadow of its leaf, he has absolutely re- 
fused to come out into the open and accept 
or allow his name to be used as one of the 
nominees for this Honorary Fellowship; but 
in spite of all of this we today take great 
pleasure and honor in bestowing upon 
Frederic G. Melcher this testimony of 
our respect and good-will and confidence. 
[ Applause. ] 


Mr. Melcher, not thru a whim of the 
‘President but by overwhelming desire on 
the part of the membership of this Asso- 
ciation, I take extreme personal pleasure in 
presenting you with this degree. [Ap- 
plause. ] 


Mr. MetcHer: Precedent has been estab- 
lished for an acknowledgment, and so I ex- 
press my embarrassment, with my pleasure, 
because I understood that all matters of elo- 
quence in connection with this Fellowship 
should be in my hands. Mr. Nye has taken 
both the initiative as to the award and the 
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eloquence, but I hope I have spoken enough 
on this subject to indicate to you how 
deeply and sincerely I believe in the spirit 
that established this fellowship. I hope we 
shall make a pfofession of bookselling and 
that the nation we serve—the greatest na- 
tion that the publisher and seller of books 
ever had to serve—will be adequately and 
competently served because of the standards 
and ideals this Association will uphold. 
I thank you. [Applause.] 


PRESIDENT Nye: You all remember Dr. 
Stidger at last year’s convention at Detroit. 
I should very much like to have him say 
“hello” to us at this time if he will kindly 
step to the platform. [Applause.] 


Dr. W. L. Stinger: I am so interested 
in this business of books and bookselling 
that when I knew you were to have your 
convention I decided to show up here just 
to say “hello” and to get into the atmosphere 
of this kind of crowd again. 


I thought you would be interested in 
knowing that in St. Mark’s bookstand, for 
which we are greatly maligned by some 
narrow-minded folks all over America, the 
first year we sold a little over $1,000 worth 
of books and the next year a little over 
$3000, the third year $4000 and this past 
year $6500 worth of books—good books. 

That is a small amount of money, I pre- 
sume, compared with bookstands or pro- 
fessional bookstores, but just think of what 
it means if you in your town could get even 
one creature interested in selling books. 

Now the booksellers—Mr. McKee and 
the various folks in Detroit—are very good 
tous. They let us have books at a discount. 
That makes it possible for us to make a 
little money. But all we care about is to get 
the books into the hearts of the people. That 
is my mission and that is all I care about. 
I tell the women they are not selling these 
books to make money but to express the 
gospel of good books such as you have 
heard talked about here. 

You could not have heard a finer ser- 
mon any place, to my way of thinking, than 
you heard this morning about good books. 
A year ago I tried to say the same thing 
in a little different way and at that time 
predicted that Papini’s “Life of Christ” 
would be one of the best sellers, as good 
a seller as books of fiction. The publishers 
have said that that is true. 


I am very happy to be here with you. 
I think I shall always somehow or other 


show up whenever you have your conven- 
tions. 
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PRESIDENT Nye: As a matter of interest 
I have been told that fitty years ago there 
was a book association which held its con- 
vention in Put-In Bay in Uhio. As far as 
can be learned there are but three living 
representatives of that old organization. 
We have in our convention today one of 
them, a man whom you probably all know, 
or at least have heard of. That‘is R. R. 
Bowker. I am sure we would be interested 
in having a few reminiscences from him 
on this old association. [Applause.] 


[The members arose and applauded as 
Mr. Bowker was escorted to the platform. ]} 

R. R. Bowker: President Nye and Five 
Hundred Fellow Members: I am _ most 
glad to take this opportunity to give you 
greeting, to thank you for the honor of 
Honorary Membership in this body and to 
remind you (President Nye has taken the 
words from my mouth), that this is really 
the semi-centenary, the completion of half 
a century for American book-trade organi- 
zation on a national scale. 


In the early seventies booksellers of the 
mid West headed by Isaac C. Aston, a Co- 
lumbus bookseller, started the American 
Book-Trade Union, and in 1874, fifty years 
ago, held at Put-In Bay, Ohio, what I think 
was the first national convention or confer- 
ence of the American book-trade. 


As President Nye has said I think there 
are only three survivors, tho there may be 
others. Mr. Solberg, then a bookseller, is 
now holding an office (no man could hold 
better) which is in close relation with the 
book-trade—the office of Registrar of Copy- 
rights. Timothy Nicholson, a Quaker of 
Quakers in the Quaker city of Richmond, 
Indiana, is still in the old shop which was 
in existence fifty years ago, still a most 
noble example of the American bookseller. 

I hope that additional telegrams of affec- 
tion and respect will be sent to Mr. Nichol- 
son and to Mr. Solberg. 


That organization lasted only a couple 
of years because then the lion and the lamb 
—whichever is which—didn’t lie down to- 
gether very long, and in 1876 when the 
centennial celebration celebrated our unity, 
there came a split between publishers and 
booksellers on the question of trade dis- 
counts. 


Then the only organization was that of 
the Booksellers’ and Stationers’ Provident 
Association, which lasted from 1878 to ’o8 
and was unfortunately discontinue1 because 
so many of its members had died, giving a 
warning that when we adopted a pension 
or benefit system it should be done on an 
actuarial basis. 
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Then in the beginning of the century 
came on this organization. I think that 
was in 1900. Then in igo1 the American 
Publishers’ Association which, unfortu- 
nately, came to an end because of its fight 
for good bookselling at fixed prices, suc- 
ceeded as you know by the National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers which has already 
done so much to bring the trade up to the 
great level it should be on as a profession 
and which is in thoro harmony with this 
organization. 


I want to second here what has been 
said on this platform—first what President 
Nye has said in the interest of the best 
books that there should be fewer and bet- 
ter books, with, however, the saving clause 
that until publishers become omniscient 
angels they will still continue to make mis- 
takes, and secondly to second what Miss 
Marbury has said as to the importance of 
taking a country-wide view of the mission 
of this Association and of like associations. 


To my mind one of the great benefits of 
an Association like this is that it brings to- 
gether people, men and women, nowadays, 
from all parts of the country. That is one 
of the chief elements in knitting together 
our national life. 


Long may it live to make more notable 
and noble than ever the profession of book- 
selling. 

Let me add my personal gratification in 
the honor that you have paid today to my 
associate, Mr. Melcher. I take it that it is 
one of the best services that I could ren- 
der or that any one could render to have 
brought Mr. Melcher from Indianapolis, an 
important center in itself, to what may per- 
haps be called an even more important 
center, this metropolis. 


It is a great pleasure to me to think that 
in the future I can look to Mr. Melcher to 
carry on the work with which, in succession 
to Mr. Leypoldt of honored memory, I 
have been associated for fifty years or 
more. It is a great pleasure to feel that 
the work of the future in the interest of 
publishing and bookselling alike is in the 
hands of one whom you so fully appreciate - 
and to whom you have paid such honor 
today. 


Thank you, Mr. President. 


PRESIDENT Nye: If there is no further 
business I declare this session adjourned. 


[The meeting then adjourned at 12:25 
P. M.] 


[ Applause. ] 


ADJOURNMENT 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION—May 13, 1924 


The meeting convened at two-fifteen 
o’clock, President Nye presiding. 

We will now have the 
to Anne Carroll 


PRESIDENT NYE: 
privilege of listening 


Moore, who is the Supervisor of the Chil- 
dren’s Room of the New York Public Li- 
brary. She will address us on the subject 
of “Children’s Books and Their Proper 
Selection.” Miss Moore. [Applause.] 


Children’s Books and Their Proper Selection 
By Anne Carroll Moore 


WOULD like to say on behalf of the 

New York Public Library that inasmuch 

as your program does suggest a visit to 
the Library tomorrow afternoon after 
three-thirty, that we should be most happy 
to receive any and all of you there. There 
is a very interesting exhibition in the main 
Exhibition Room opposite the Fifth Avenue 
entrance; a very unusual exhibition on 
book-making—I say “unusual” because it 
does bring the past back to the times of 
papyrus and brings us down to the present 
without the tremendous strain on the 
imagination that most of such exhibits 
make. I was completely fascinated with t; 
especially with certain very vivid things. 
You will find in it the original manuscript 
of Washington’s Farewell Address. So 
many people do not realize that that is 
here in the Library. 

Then in the small Exhibition Room next 
to it are some very interesting letters and 
original manuscripts from the Morgan col- 
lection. And in the Children’s Room it- 
self, Miss Leonore Power, who +; in charge 
of it, will be there tomorrow in the after- 
noon, as I shall be, in the hope that some 
of you will come to see our exhibition espe- 
cially devoted to illustrators of children’s 
books. This exhibition usually begins in 
March, about the time of the birthday of 
Kate Greenway. 


The Word “Juvenile” Taboo 


It is time we stopped tagging children’s 
books, stopped tagging them “Juvenile,” 
stopped tagging them by age. After a good 
many years of experience, not only inside 
the Library, but of haunting book shops, the 
very first thing I discovered when I took 
charge of the Children’s Room was that one 
could not possibly carry on children’s work 
in a library without knowing what was hap- 
pening at Christmas time in the bookshops; 
so I used to haunt Loeser’s Department 
Store in Brooklyn; then T used to come 
over to New York. 

In urging this abandonment of the tag. I 


feel that the trade has for years been 
carrying its children’s books on a worn-out 
nineteenth century routine set of restric- 
tions. I don’t believe you want to do it; 
I don’t believe you will do it, or continue 
to do it. I think, personally, it is just as 
absurd to tag these books “Juveniles” as 
it would be to tag a certain other set of 
books “Seniles” and attach an age limit 
of, say, seventy-five to seventy-seven to 
them. You needn’t limit it to the ages 
seventy-five to seventy-seven, but those of 
you who may be forty-seven years old 
wouldn’t like to come into a bookshop and 
find your books labeled, “Forty-seven to 
forty-eight.” 


The Improvement in Children’s Books 


Now this may sound very absurd to you, 
but those of us who are meeting boys and 
girls in daily association, in very familiar 
association with books, know that they don’t 
like to have them tagged with an age. 
If Willie’s mother comes home and says 
they told her in the bookshop that this 
was the right book for’a boy ten years old, 
and of course Willie must like it, Willie 
won't like that book unless there is some- 
thing in it that reaches him. 

The publishers have done a great deal 
to improve the form and enlarge the scope 
of the books for children and young people. 
I think the past fifteen years in this coun- 
try has seen a perfectly amazing improve- 
ment along those lines. Within five years 
individual publishers have taken the first 
steps necessary to conserve and increase the 
value of their investment in children’s 
books. I am fully conscious of that invest- 
ment in terms of author’s manuscript, 
artist’s illustration, and attractive make-up 
of the book. The publisher who has done 
that for a book deserves to get a good re- 
turn, provided the content is worth the 
public’s paying for it. These publishers 
who are beginning to single out their 
books have organized Children’s Depart- 
ments, under competent, progressive heads ; 
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they have made some very admirable and 
attractive lists, and these lists, I want to 
say in passing, have been of great service 
to librarians, especially these more care- 
fully selected lists. They have added meas- 
urably to the informative resources of libra- 
rians as well as of booksellers for their 
basic start. 


What then remains to be done to insure 
prompt recognition of the distinctive book? 
I hate to hear a publisher say, as one re- 
cently did to me, that a new writer for 
children is so much of a speculation. It is 
high time we were able to single out dis- 
tinctive work and not only accept manu- 
script but get it into the hands of the peo- 
ple who want to read it. And so I would 
say that the thing that remains to be done 
is the naturalization of what are now 
known as “juveniles” as individual books, 
and that the way to do this is by means of 
an effective, informative classification which 
shall be sufficiently elastic to reflect the 
passing as well as the permanent interests 
of children. That seems to me to point the 
way for better notices and reviews of chil- 
dren’s books. I have discussed this same 
topic at some length in an article in the 
May number of The Bookman. You know 
what happens to children’s books that fall 
into that column headed “Juvenile,” and I 
don’t know whether you do realize the pur- 
gatory it is for an author who has invested 
original creative faculties in putting some- 
thing together that is simply thrown in with 
all the other books. 


Too Many New Editions of Classics 


I don’t expect you to discard “Juvenile” 
immediately; perhaps some of you will 
never discard it entirely, but what I do ex- 
pect you to do—and to do it very prompt- 
ly—is to bring out children’s books more 
effectively by subject. Every good history 
deserves to be properly placed as history; 
every distinctive addition to folk lore de- 
serves to be stated as such; every good book 
of poetry deserves to be promptly placed 
where it belongs. We ought not to be in 
this puzzled state. 


I was asked if such a book as “Come 
Hither,” by Walter de la Mare—anthol- 
ogy—could possibly be sold at the price 
that is placed on it. Looking the book over, 
I wondered how it could have been made 
as it was made and put on the market with 
possibly as limited a sale as it appeared 
to have. But there is a book that is so 
distinctive, so unusual, that I can’t help 
speaking of it, and I should certainly want 
to add it to the list included in your pro- 
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gram, that very excellent list of books, as 
commencement gifts. 

Now, just so soon as you begin to think 
of children’s books, not as toys, not as 
pieces of merchandise, not as another book 
that you are going to add at Christmas 
time, but as distinctive, individual titles, 
just as you think of your books for grown 
people; and just so soon as you begin to 
reject from your stock books so much like 
the others that after you have read them 
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you can’t tell which one of the series you 
have read and which you haven't, so soon 
I think you will have your Children’s De- 
partments on a very much more satisfac- 
tory basis, not only from the selective stand- 
point, but from the commercial one. 
There is more money in a larger sale of 
a child’s book that is permanent in char- 
acter. When I say “permanent in charac- 
ter,” I do not mean the classics. I think 
the publishers have flooded us with too 
many new editions of the children’s classics 
and have frequently tied up money in that 
way that could have been better spent in 
seeking out new and original writers for 
children. We need the classics, but we 
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den’t need quite as many new editions of 
them; and we must never forget that all 
classics were new books once. I| was very 
interested to see that Kipling’s “Just So 
Stories” heads the list of the ten best 
sellers of Kipling. I well remember when 
I had to read Kipling aloud to put a book 
in circulation from the children’s shelves; 
and that illustrates exactly the point. There 
was no demand for “The Jungle Book” by 
title until the book got over and was mtro- 
duced. It has been true of many other 
books for children. But just so soon as 
that book has been introduced and the de- 
mand has been created, it continues. 

Mr. Melcher, not long ago, gave a very 
vivid picture of the presses; presses, for 
instance, of Harper’s working on Howard 
Pyle’s books, and how enormous a piece 
of work it is to keep such books that have 
lasted over all those years actively before 
us and in new and good form. 


A Good Word for Series 

Wherever a publisher is so fortunate as 
to have such classics as those, he does well 
to preserve their form to the highest de- 
gree, but I am all for the encouragement 
of the new and original writer, whether he 
is man or woman, and of the artist—and 
perhaps I may say to this company that 
that was what led me first to do the chil- 
dren’s book reviews for The Bookman. 
I was led to do them by having fall into 
my hands the galley of W. H. Hudsen’s 
“A Little Boy Lost.” I did not know who 
had written the manuscript, but, after read- 
ing it, I knew I was reading something very 
different from most of the manuscripts that 
fell into my hands. As it happened, that 
particular book had fallen rather flat in 
England, and I think it would have fallen 
rather flat in this country if it had not 
been lifted right away. And since that time 
there have been other books that needed 
just that sort of thing. Now, a review 
does not do for a book what the enthusiasm 
of the bookseller does, but this form of 
promotion, the recognition prompt of new 
writers and new artists is what will keep 
new streams flowing thru the field of chil- 
dren’s books. 

Children have just as varied tastes as we 
have, (I don’t know but they have more) 
and they are just as fully entitled to the 
books that represent their own time as we 
are entitled to the books that represent our 
time. We must not forget that. I haven’t 
quite the feeling that some librarians have, 
that there should be no series; I think that 
depends altogether on whether the author 
has kept un the flow of character creation 
and interest. TI think the series certainly 
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should not be as long as a great many of 
them are, and I think they should be judged 
by that standard. You know yourselves 
that no adult novel amounts to very much, 
or could amount to very much if it extended 
thru eight or ten books—the story wears 
thin and one feels that threadbare touch 
about it. 


I don’t want to go over the time, but | 
did hope very much that there might be 
some discussion here as to how possible 
it would seem to you to get away from this 
habit of thinking in terms of juveniles. It 
may not be possible. Some one, when | 
proposed it the other day, said, “If you 
could only think of another word.” Well, 
I don’t want to think of a word to take 
its nlace. “Juvenile,” of course, is not a 
real word anyway. They used it a good 
deal in the late eighteenth century and early 
nineteenth century. You may remember, in 
Dr. Crothers’ “Miss Muffet’s Christmas 
Party,” when Miss Muffet says, “Who are 
these queer looking boys and girls?” she is 
told they are the boys and girls out of 
the juvenile libraries and the moral books 
of the period, and Miss Muffet says she 
has never known before that they were 
boys and girls; she thought they were just 
people who practiced one habit after an- 
other. Well, that is why I felt like stress- 
ing this particular point. So long as that 
word is held over the author to the extent 
that it is now, just so long will you con- 
tinue to get great quantities of machine 
written and machine made books for chil- 
dren. All of you who remember the books 
you have read as children know which 
ones come back to you with most affec- 
tion; they may not always be the books 
that have the highest praise from the critics. 
but they have gone home to you in some 
peculiar way. I would like very much to 
hear from somebody on this particular 
point. Thank you. [Applause.] 


Good and Bad Series 
PRESIDENT Nye: This question is open 
for discussion. I would be very glad to 
hear vour views on same. 


C. C. SHo—EMAKER: Mr. Chairman, may 
I, as a publisher, not as a bookseller, say 
a few words? 


PRESIDENT Nye: Certainly. 


Mr. SHOEMAKER: Miss Moore very gen- 
erously gave me the credit for first bring- 
ing her to the attention of the Booksellers’ 
Association, and if the credit is right, I 
feel very proud of having done it because 
she has given us a most interesting talk 
this afternoon. 
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There are two things that I wanted to 
speak of, not as a bookseller, but as a pub- 
lisher, and more for the information of 
Miss Moore and such other librarians as 
may be here, and such booksellers as may 
have the librarian’s viewpoint. First, in 
regard to the books in series, it gratified me 
very much indeed to have Miss Moore com- 
mend some books in series. There has been 
a decided change of opinion in regard to 
such books in the last few years, largely 
as the result of the pressure that has been 
brought to bear on the public from the li- 
brary standpoint, originally well founded 
because it applied first to very long series of 
books of a sensational and decidedly dan- 
gerous character; not always books that 
were really a menace morally, but the kind 
of books that did not increase the desire 
to read good books and to create readers 
and purchasers of books of serious char- 
acter. It was felt that those sensational 
books practically killed the reading habit 
and tended more to the support of the Sun- 
day supplements and other means of wast- 
ing time than almost any other agency. 
The result has been that the agitation has 
gone so far that it has not only killed the 
sales of those really harmful books but has 
very seriously injured the sale of quite 
worth-while books. Those of us who are 
publishers of children’s books know that in 
many places the tendency is to eliminate, or 
at least to minimize, all series of books for 
boys and girls, no matter how short the 
series is nor how helpful, nor how nearly 
standardized the books are. It has gone 
too far; it has been a sort of a boomerang, 
and I am personally grateful to Miss Moore 
for saying what she has had to say about 
some worth-while books in series. 


Why Children’s Books Are Labeled for a 
Certain Age 

There is really no reason why a set of 
books in four or five volumes, where the 
. author has not used up his material, should 
be tabooed, any more than if all the sub- 
jects were covered in one volume. In many 
instances the material is of such a nature 
that it could not possibly be crowded into 
one book that could be handled. I am 
speaking selfishly as a publisher, but I hope 
that there will be better judgment used on 
the part of the discriminatine and intel- 
ligent booksellers in this process of elimi- 
nating the series; that the worth-while 
series will be carried and be pushed and 
promoted just as much as before. 

Now as to the second point that Miss 
Moore raised, what I have to say is per- 
fectly obvious to all of you booksellers, so 
far as putting the age on the books is con- 
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cerned, or classifying the books on the 
shelves and saying, “These books are for 
children of a certain age.” Now, it seems 
an absurd thing to do because the book that 
is suited to one child of seven would not 
be at all suited to another child of seven; . 
or the book that is classified as suitable 
for a child of ten or twelve might be suited 
to a child either much younger or much 
older. But you all know why the age is 
put on the jacket and why the sign is put 
up on the shelves. 

It is generally the mother or the aunt who 
comes in to buy a book for a niece or a 
nephew, and the sales person should know 
enough about that book to know just what 
kind of book to hand out for that pros- 
pective customer, but unfortunately in the 
great deluge of books for children, it is 
impossible for the sales people to know all 
about the insides of the books. That in the 
first place! 


Know your Stock 


In the second place, at the time when the 
majority of children’s books are sold,’ as 
you all know, we are in the Christmas sea- 
son, and at that season we are obliged to 
take on extra help. In the department stores 
there is just as likely as not to be some per- 
son who has been selling shoes or hard- 
ware or kitchen utensils up in the Book 
Department to help out at the Christmas 
season. So, for the convenience of this 
extra sales force which comes on at 
Christmas time, we have put the age on 
the jacket. 

I want to say, to clinch this argument, 
altho it does not require clinching at all 
because it is very obvious, that recently we 
ourselves brought out a series of books that 
is sold largely by price and by sales people 
who hand them out more or less automatic- 
ally, and they are sold because of the age 
and because of the authors, and because of 
the appearance of the jacket, and so on. 
It is a terrible thing to confess to a libra- 
rian that books are sold by the jacket! 


No. 


Mr. SHOEMAKER: But not only did we 
have the price and the age very conspicu- 
ously displayed on the top of the jacket, 
which we thought was quite sufficient, but 
after we had made a shipment of these 
books to large establishments, and we were 
complimented on the appearance of the 
books, the request came back that while they 
liked the books and they appreciated the 
fact that we had given them this selling 
help, that they hoped on future editions we. 
would put the age on the back of the book, 


Miss Moore: 
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because in putting the books on the shelves, 
they could not tell the age for which they 
were designed unless they pulled the books 
out of the stock—and this suggestion about 
putting the age on the back of the book 
came from no less distinguished an author- 
ity than the President of your Association. 
{Laughter and applause.’ 


Miss Moore: Mr. President, may I rise 
just for a moment to one point that Mr. 
Shoemaker has made, and that is, I think 
he has touched the crux of the whole diffi- 
culty; that I am quite right in saying that 
you are still moving the machinery but 
your people have got to think, just as our 
people in the libraries have got to think. 
You don’t want to keep on, in the twen- 
tieth century, using the device system for 
getting over the books. 

Now, boys want books on aeronautics, 
they want them on electricity; there is no 
earthly reason why your shelves should not 
be set up like that and made attractive from 
the subject standpoint. You will find in- 
creased respect, I am certain, as we have 
found it in the libraries—I speak right from 
my heart because when I came into the 
New York Public Library there was just 
one word, “Juvenile” which covered the 
entire stock of children’s books, and it was 
added to with “Juvenile Tiction’; class 
books were not considered. I have worked 
this thing out from the ground up, in the 
public library system. 

I had also this same problem of unsorted 
stock, because the children’s books were all 
together—and I had no predecessor, so it 
wasn’t anybody’s fault. but there was every 
kind of book in that stock. The first thing 
I was spposed to do was to throw out 
all the Elsie Dinsmores, for example. I 
always had wanted to see Elsie Dinsmores 
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circulate, and I had never had the pleasure 
before, and I saw her circulate side by side 
with the others. It gave me a very interest- 
ing experience, and for about a year I made 
only those changes that were required by 
new purchase. I also had that problem of 
untrained assistants, but do you supopse I 
let them stay untrained and without respect 
for the books? 


We didn’t have any specialists in chil- 
dren’s work eighteen years ago. You are 
right on the edge of the same kind of 
problem; you have got a perfectly wonder- 
ful opportunity of doing something that is 
very interesting and that will bring you the 
kind of sales people who will enjoy selling 
books by subject, so that you will not have 
so many people who don’t know one book 
from another. [Applause.] 


PRESIDENT Nye: I thank you. 


This is a most wonderful subject for dis- 
cussion, but I am sorry that the time at our 
command is short, and we cannot indulge 
ourselves any more. I feel sure, however, 
that we all realize the importance of chil- 
dren’s books, the importance of presenting 
to the child of today something that has an 
intrinsic merit, and it is just as possible 
to interest a young person of today in a 
book of character as in a book of no worth. 
We are building for the future with our 
boys and girls. The boys and girls of to- 
day will be the men and women of a gen- 
eration hence; the men and women under 
whose auspices and care will come the des- 
tinies of this country! 

We are looking forward with interest to 
an Address by Brian Brown of Brentano’s, 
New York, on the subject of “Poetry and 
Philosophy of the East.” Mr. Brown. [Ap- 
plause. ] 


Poetry and Philosophy of the East 


By Brian Brown—Brentano’s 


OME ONE has said that “Happiness is 

a great love and much serving.” Il 

think it was Stevenson who said that. 
Well, I think in the book business, if there 
is happiness, it must come from a great love 
and much serving. 

Before I came here, I met Albert Wig- 
gam, the author of “The New Decalogue of 
Science,” and he said, “Brown, I came in 
to see you because I want to know what 


to say to these booksellers; I am to speak 
tomorrow night at the banquet and I don’t 
know just what angle to get to interest these 
people. How shall I tackle the practical 
side of it; that is, the scientific side of it, 
and make it practical? I don’t know just 
what to say to these people.” 

“Well,” I said, “Dr. Wiggam, I am going 
to talk this afternoon; will you please tell 
me what I am going to say? I am down 
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to talk about “The Philosophy and the Po- 
etry of the East,” and I find that Dr. Fin- 
ley talked very extensively; About the East; 
went back as far as the Babylonian tablets, 
and I can’t go back much farther.” 

In the last fifteen years the book busi- 
ness has changed greatly. A man going 
into the book business in a big city, a cos- 
mopolitan city, must have a splendid edu- 
cation. In the first place, we have seen the 
increased interest in 
anthropology, ethnol- 
ogy, modern psy- 
chology, modern soci- 
ology, comparative 
religion. Modern re- 
search has gone back 
to the ancients, and 
we learn that the 
process of evolution, 
both mental and phys- 
ical, is a perfect chain 
that leads to the past, 
and in order to know 
the future well, it is 
necessary to go back 
over those links and 
find out upon what 
foundation is the edi- 
fice that we are erect- 
ing today. 

For instance, if we 
go back to India, 
Egypt or China, we 
find that their moral 
philosophy was built 
upon their needs; we 
find in Egypt the same 
thing, the hope for 
immortality, the hope 
for survival; trying to 
find a better adjust- 
ment to life thru a well constructed system 
of philosophy and psychology. If we leave 
Egypt and go into China, or leave China 
and go into Greece, we find the contact with 
the world bringing about the same inspira- 
tion, because a man writes either about what 
he experiences or about what he imagines. 
There is no other way.. And we are here 
today with the experience of the race down 
the ages, plus our own individual experi- 
ences, and all our development has been 
made upon that. 

But with world travel as it is today, 
with the United States Steamship Company 
with ten or fifteen ships making world trips, 
and with the Dollar Line with the same 
number of ships making trips thru the 
world, we find a growing interest in com- 
parative literature; we find that people want 
to know something about China. about 
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Japan, about Egypt, about India, because 
contact always brings suggestion, and sug- 
gestion always brings inquiry; so they are 
appearing in the bookstores. It is going 
to be a large part of your business; this 
extensive world travel is going to bring a 
great development in your bookstores. 

You are going to need an extensive De- 
partment of Philosophy, Psychology. His- 
tory of Ancient Philosophy has become 
interesting because 
humanity is broaden- 
ing. 

I wrote down what 
I thought would be 
a little explanation of 
comparative literature 
in its broader sense. 
The study of litera- 
ture becomes compar- 
ative when it breaks 
down the walls of lin- 
guistic ignorance, of 
provincial prejudice 
and sectional animos- 
ity,. merging national 
into international. ex- 
pressions of livine en- 
deavor. Its duty is to 
gather, sort, grade and 
combine the _litera- 
ture of all languages, 
so as to discover and 
formulate its purport, 
meaning, and trend, 
summing up its differ- 
ences, similarities and 
significance for the 
guidance of the lives 
of men and women 
who wish to live in 
the light of their hu- 
manity, rather than in that of their unavoid- 
able provincial affiliations. 

This study of: comparative literature is 
breaking down provincial confines, and there 
is a steady flow of what is called universal 
consciousness, into which each race, each 
illumined individual, casts some philosophy 
that is of use to the other man‘in a uni- 
versal way. India brought that about as 
much as any nation. I go thru these things 
because I think that in the future many 
of us will have to answer these questions. 

We are Western people; our civilization 
is called the Aryan and we came out of 
India. We are the same race as that in 
India; that is to say, those who are not 
Dravidians.. They tell us that about 1300 
years before Christ there was a breaking 
up of these races; some stayed in India; 
some moved into Persia; some went around 
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the Caspian Sea and into what is now 
Northern Europe. These are the Aryan 
races. In India they had a folk lore, a 
mythology, and an extensive literature. 

Now let us go thru this literature. In 
India you find a “Mahabharata” and a 
“Ramayanna.” Taking the word “Mahab- 
harata,” “maha” means great, and “Bhar- 
ata” is the name of a family. It was a 
legendary family, and the fight was purely 
spiritual. Now if .we take the “Ramay- 
anna,” we have the same thing as we have 
in the Greek “Odyssey.” It is thought that 
when the Greeks went into India, they found 
the style for their epics in India because 
the “Ramayanna” could be called the wan- 
derings of Rama; Rama is a man’s name 
and “yanna” means to wander. “Odyssey” 
simply means the wanderings of Odysseus. 
So it is quite possible that in India the 
Greeks found their style for epic poetry. 

In Egypt 2000 years before the Code of 
Moses and 1000 years before the: Code of 
“Mahabharata,” there was written and 
printed a moral code, and that moral code 
is in existence today. It was a code as 
broad as our views today, and it might be 
called the Chesterfieldian letters because the 
author wrote it for his son, as a moral guide. 

“The Book of the Dead” is simply a 
series of essays on life after death; poems 
on the experience of going to the spiritual 
realm. The book was read in all families 
as our Bible is today. A copy of it was 
encased in the coffin when a man died, that 
he might have enough answers with him 
to cross the River Styx and enter the Ely- 
sian fields, after passing out of this life. 

New Demand for Books on Egypt 

There is a great call in the bookstores 
now for books on Egypt. “The Book of 
the Dead” is having a large sale as are 
books on Egypt generally. Mr. Carter’s 
recent talk here on the discovery of Tut- 
ankh-amen has revived interest in Egypt a 
great deal and no doubt many of you are 
feeling that call. 

In China there was a tremendous amount 
of religious literature. Confucious wrote 
nothing; he was an anthologer. It is said 
that Confucious did not write the great 
things which formed part of the Chuka, but 
they were taken down and compiled into 
a book. The Shuking and the Shiking 
make up the old and new testaments of 
China and are their race inspiration. 

Moti, a contemporary of Confucius, was 
the man who first developed the doc- 
trine of universal love in the world—ex- 
actly the same doctrine that we find in 
Christianity. Moti talked about loving your 
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neighbor, loving your fellow man, loving 
your fellow nation, five hundred years be- 
fore it appeared in Christianity. His book 
is in existence and is now being translated. 
It will be published by Kelly and Walsh 
in Yokohama. It is a perfect system of 
universal love, an endeavor to bring about 
a stopping of war among the little Chinese 
principalities. So you see, all these prin- 
ciples go back very far. 

We pass into Persia, and we find the 
“Zend-Avesta” with an old and a new testa- 
ment. We find in Persia the finest collec- 
tion of mystical and idealistic poetry that 
the world has ever seen, an endeavor to 
interpret the God spirit aside from 
intellectualism. Purely spiritual emotion 
reached its heights among the Sufi poets 
in Persia. We know Omar Khayyam. Of 
course, that is known by everybody in the 
bookstore. But if you ask for the Rubaiyat 
of Hafiz, the answer may be a little differ- 
ent. But the Rubaiyat of Hafiz is just as fine 
a book as the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

I talk about these things because we in 
our place get a great deal of call for all 
that sort of literature. 


Eastern Philosophy Comes West 


In the Hellenic period, after the invasion 
and the establishment of Alexandria, we 
find the first attempt of the Eastern philos- 
ophy to come West. At Alexandria the 
library was supposed to have contained one 
million volumes. The largest library that 
we have today, I think, is the Astor 
Library, which contains something like four 
million volumes. The Alexandrian library 
contained all the lore of the East, because 
Ptolemy Philadelphus had one of the most 
capable librarians in charge, that the world 
has ever known. Callamachus, was prob- 
ably the first publisher and bookseller. He 
said a terrible thing against books. He said, 
“A big book—a big bore!” [Laughter.] 
But under his guidance much of the philoso- 
phy of Egypt, of India, of China, all the 
ancient literature of the Arabians, that is 
the various branches of the Arabians, was 
translated into the Greek. Of these Eastern 
languages, all the history, all the poetry, all 
the lore, the various sciences, were con- 
tained in the Alexandrian Library. One of 
the most terrible catastrophes that ever hap- 
pened to the world caused the destruction 
of this library. 

The destruction of this library came about 
in this way: When Cleopatra’s brother 
wanted to seize the throne, he organized 
an army for the purpose. Cleopatra, with 
her national army, wasn’t strong enough to 
sustain herself, and Caesar came to her res- 
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cue, and somehow the library was in the 
way of the artillery and it had to be 
leveled—and that is what happened to the 
greatest library of Eastern lore. But that 
was the first attempt of the Eastern philoso- 
phy to come West. 

The next most tieeidicsing fact in bring- 
ing the Eastern philosophy to the West was 
the forming of the Asiatic Society in Eng- 
land, under Sir William Jones in 1812, and 
the translation into English of the first book 
of Eastern travel written by an Easterner, 
“The Debistan.” After that, the Asiatic 
Society translated many of the books of the 
East. In English bookstores we find a book 
publisher like Luzac or Probsthain with a 
whole lore of the East that we don’t know 
about in this country, that has quite a sale 
in England. Later on we will know about 
it; we will be forced to know about it be- 
cause we are going to get a greater and 
greater call for Eastern literature. 


The Older Psychology 


The only Eastern philosophy that ever 
came West and conquered without arms or 
without artillery, of course, was the Hebrew 
philosophy thru Alexandria, because the 
Septuagint was translated into Greek and 
placed in the library at Alexandria. The 
reason that it was translated was that the 
Greeks didn’t know much of the other lan- 
guages from which they were getting their 
spiritual literature, so the manuscripts had 
to be translated for the upper class Hebrew 
Greek, and in that way we first got our 
Septuagint. Gradually the Greeks began to 
read this Septuagint and in that way the 
background was built for Christian phil- 
osophy. If it hadn’t been for the fact that 
Charles Martel held the Mohammedans back 
at Tours in 731, we would all be reading 
the Koran instead of the Bible. If, on the 
other hand, in 1242 the Germans and the 
Poles hadn’t held back the Tartars in the 
North, we would all be practicing some 
peculiar form of Buddhism called Lamaism. 
So you see at every age the East has tried 
to come West, either by force of arms or 
by force of philosophy. 

Most of our psychology, by the way, 
comes from the East. All of you people 
who are in the book business know the call 
for popular psychology. Many people come 
in to me and ask for psychology. They 
want to know, “What is psychology? What 
changes have come upon psychology?” A 
person will come into the bookstore and ask 
for psychology, and we are thoroly justi- 
fied in asking, “What kind of psychology ?” 
because there are fundamentalists and mod- 
ernists in psychology. 
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The psychology of the Greeks was an 
attempt on the part of the Greeks to ascer- 
tain the spiritual principle in man—realizing 
that energy was not mechanistic but psychic, 
and they called this study psychology. It 
was a study of the soul or the divine prin- 
ciple in man and wes the background of 
all their poetry and all their philosophy. 


The psychology of the Germans was the 
beginning of the study of the brain. Psy- 
chology became a study of awareness and 
of consciousness and was conceived as 
physiological psychology, so termed by 
Wundt. Fechner compromised and said, “We 
will call it psycho-physiological psychology.” 

Then psychology began to include a study 
of behaviorism and instincts. The proper 
way to study man is to set him right in 
his background of nature and study his 
reactions and that is called behaviorism. 
One humorist, a professor up at Columbia, 
said, “Psychology first lost its soul, then it 
lost its body, and now it has lost ‘its con- 
sciousness.” [Laughter.] 

The background of psychoanalysis that 
you are asked for in vour bookstore is in 
this psychology. Psychoanalysis is an at- 
tempt to find out how a man living today 
in a world of reality can adjust himself 
by the study of his unconscious mind to a 
world of reality and function naturally. 

The problem that we have today is 
whether, when a customer is interested in 
psycho-analysis, he really wants a sex book. 
It is not the fault of the bookseller that 
the customer asks for a sex book because a 
bookseller is only an accessory after the 
fact. You must ask yourself the question, 
“Why do people want sex books? In 
what state of mind are they?. Why has 
the spiritual philosophy been lost from their 
instinctive faculties so that their conscious 
minds run toward that sort of amusement ?” 
That is a most delicate question and it leads 
back farther than the bookstore; it leads 
back to the educational system. 


Psychology and Education 


Personally, I think that the educational 
system of the East was much better than 
ours. They started by educating the child 
from the standpoint of the unconscious mind, 
keeping the conscious mind in the back- 
ground as long as possible. We start in and 
force the conscious mind as quickly as pos- 
sible. There never was a time in the history 
of the world when imagination was so 
needed—and that is the difference between 
the philosophy of the East and the philoso- 
phy of the West, but we now -find that the 
educators in the West are asking for edu- 
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cation from the standpoint of the uncon- 
scious mind. 


I am afraid I have taken up too much 
time. I was going to read you something 
exemplifying the difference between educat- 
ing the conscious mind and the unconscious 
mind, but it is such a long subject, it would 
take a course in modern psychology to find 
out why we ask for the literature that we 
do, why we write the literature that we do. 
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PRESIDENT Nye: I am sorry indeed that 
we haven’t the time to listen to more of 
this wonderful talk of Mr. Brown’s. 

The next speaker is a gentleman who 
needs no introduction; he has been before 
us booksellers *for many years with “The 
Leopard’s Spots” and “The Clansman.” 
They are a source of pleasure to us, and, | 
may add, a source of profit. It gives me 
great pleasure to introduce Mr. Thomas 
Dixon. [Applause. ] 


Censorship 


By Thomas Dixon 


ASSURE you it is a peculiar personal 

pleasure to me, as an author, to meet 

today so many booksellers from every 
part of our country. It is a pleasure for 
two particular reasons: The first one is 
that I didn’t know 
there were so many 
of you left. [Laugh- 
ter.] I had got an 
impression from the 
sales reports sent me 
by D. Appleton Com- 
pany for the past five 
years, that most of 
you had gone into the 
circulating library 
business. [Laughter. ] 

I am glad to see 
that there are so many 
survivors at this very 
live meeting. I want 
to express to you, for 
this is the first time 
I have ever had the 
chance in my life, 
personally, my deep 
gratitude to you for 
all that you have done 
for me in the past 
twenty-five years. For 
a quarter of a cen- 
tury you have been 
my good friends, my 
very best friends; you 
have been the friends om 
who have helped me 
to pay the mortgage on mv house, [laugh- 
ter] to pay the grocer’s bills, my tailor’s 
bills, and to give me a little for amusements 
on the side. 

I got my first encouragement, the first ray 
of light, from one of you booksellers. My 
good friend, Mr. Nussbaum in Norfolk, 
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lived nearby, and I went over to Mr. Nuss- 

baum’s with the manuscript of “The Leon- 

ard’s Spots,” and asked him to read it and 

give me his honest opinion of it. He read 

it and gave me my first encouragement and 
showed me a wonder- 
ful order that he sent 
to my publishers. 

I have been asked 
to talk to you this 
afternoon on the sub- 
ject of “Censorship in 
the United States,” a 

“subject that is pecul- 
iarly interesting to me 
because I have been 
fighting, publicly and 
privately, this iniquity 
for some ten or fif- 
teen years. 

As an author, I am 
bitterly and uncom- 
promisingly opposed 
to pre-publication cen- 
sorship -or — pre-view 
censorship, either of 
pictures or books. As 
an author, I_ hold 
that such —pre-view 
censorship which has 
the power to kill be- 
fore it has been shown, 
the power to kill be- 
fore it has its oppor- 
tunity to be seen or to 
be heard, is absolutely 

unnecessary in this democratic, free repub- 
lic! As authors, we all hold that view. 
The author also holds that it is absolutely 
unnecessary because you have already the 
machinery of censorship, a complete ma- 
chinery for the efficient censorship of the 
spoken word and of the written word. 
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If I write a filthy story, and a publisher 
prints it and circulates it, 1 am a fool for 
writing it, and the publisher is a fool for 
publishing it, because the exploitation of 
filth has never paid in the United States! 
[Applause.]. It has never paid an author; 
it has never paid a publisher; it has never 
paid a dramatist; it has never paid a pro- 
ducer of a play in this country, and any 
man who undertakes to exploit it is a fool, 
whether he is an author or a printer or a 
publisher. It is unnecessary to set up a 
censorship on this subject because we have 
a common law that absolutely covers the 
whole case today. If a publisher brings 
out an immoral, an indecent, a filthy book, 
he can be arrested by any magistrate, by 
any justice of the peace; he can be haled 
before a court; he can be fined; he can be 
imprisoned, and the book can be confiscated. 
What more do our censors demand than 
this? We have the machinery intact; we 
have it complete. Any attempt to put the 
hand of authority on the throat of an 
author is a thing today, in this country, 
absolutely uncalled for, unnecessary. 

The simple truth is that the itch for 
censorship is a contagious mental disease ! 
[Laughter.] And once it gets started, it 
is catching; it spreads from one nosy mind 
to another. [Laughter.] 

This thing began in this country about 
fifteen years ago, or a little less, in the 
censorship of motion pictures. Now, ladies 
and gentlemen, there is absolutely no dif- 
ference between the censorship of a picture 
and the censorship of a book, because the 


motion picture is a new form of printing 


in which Edison taught us that we could 
use rays of the sun to etch characters on 
yellow parchment, instead of black printer’s 
ink—that is all. There is the identical print, 
the same print, involved in both cases. 


New World Should Be Refuge. 


When they began to agitate in this coun- 
try for a censorship of motion pictures, I 
took the. ground with my associate, Mr. 
Griffith, that this was a fundamental viola- 
tion of the fundamental rights of this Re- 
public, because it was an invasion of the 
right of a free press. Now, the wise and 
pious gentlemen who are demanding laws, 
and vicious laws, of censorship, denied this 
vehemently before a legislative committee 
of the United States; they poohpoohed the 
idea, and I said to them ten years ago, fac- 
ing them at hearings of these legislative 
committees, “If you get your censorship 
bills on the statute books of the American 
States, your néxt step will be to demand a 
censorship of books and newspapers.” 
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No, nothing was further from their 
minds. They succeeded in placing their 
censorship laws on the statute books of six 
great states in this Union, and they have 
their bill pending in Albany today for a 
censorship of books and the printing press; 
and today these same gentlemen, who ten 
years ago denied vehemently that such a 
thing was in the back of their heads, openly 
avow that they don’t propose to stop now 
until they have a complete, authoritative 
control of every press of the United States. 

We oppose it, not only because it is un- 
necessary but because it is undemocratic; it 
is a violation of the fundamental principles 
on which this Republic rests ! 


Censorship Is Undemocratic 


Every man and woman to whom I am 
speaking today either came from the Old 
World or is the child of a refugee from the 
Old World, who left there, driven by cen- 
sorship, and came to this country in search 
of liberty of expression. Every citizen of 
this Republic, either actually or potentially, 
is a refugee from censorship in the Old 
World. 

“Censorship,” ladies and gentlemen, is the 
most odious word in the English language. 
It comes down to us from Europe, wet with 
tears, reeking with the groans and anguish 
of martyrs thru the centuries, and the at- 
tempt today to put us back to such condi- 
tions is the attempt to set our civilization 
back three hundred years to the days of 
old John Milton, when he wrote his im- 
mortal philippic, a speech against the licens- 
ing of printing, or a speech demanding a 
free press. You remember that Milton, 
when he wrote that immortal document, was 
a publisher and a printer and an author, 
and he defied the censors of Great Britain 
and told them he had spoken his word and 
written his book and printed the book, 
now let them dare to put him in jail if they 
could! And they didn’t dare lift their 
hands to put him in jail! 

Are you going to sit down, three hundred 
years after John Milton defied the censors 
of Great Britain and established the free- 
dom of the press as the fundamental law of 
the English speaking world, and calmly and 
tamely submit to a censorship of your books 
and of your printed newspapers? I ask 
you this question because you are the 
people who are going, in a large measure, 
to decide these things. 

Not only is censorship undemocratic and 
in violation of the fundamental principles 
upon which this Republic rests, but the 
establishment of a censorship will never 
accomplish the purpose for which it is 
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established, and it has never worked, either 
in the Old World or in the New World, to 
accomplish the purpose for which it is 
originally created. They tell us in the Old 
World that they have an intellectual censor- 
ship that has lifted the standard of publica- 
tion and has lifted the standard of all crea- 
tive authorship. I claim that history shows 
that censorship has never accomplished any 
such purpose; that censorship has always 
throttled creative authorship, has always 
produced meaner and poorer books, and not 
higher and better books, and if you allow 
this principle to be established today you 
will find the same conditions in this coun- 
try. 

F Censorship and Politics 

You certainly can’t imagine that in the 
United States of America you are going to 
establish as good a censorship as the Old 
World, with their intellectual ideals. Do 
you know what kind of censorship we will 
have here, if we ever have one? I will 
tell you in plain, simple English. We have 
a Republic in which the peanut politician 
is the supreme authority. He .always has 
been; he is now, and he always will be, 
under the conditions under which we live. 
If you have a censorship here, you will 
have what? You will have the censorship 
of a group of peanut politicians; you will 
have, not an intellectual censorship or a 
moral censorship, but you will have a pea- 
nut-political censorship! You couldn’t have 
anything else. Why? Because censors are 
not appointed by high and mighty powers 
outside of political life; they will all be 
appointed by the dominant power in politics. 

What does that mean? It means, if a 
Democratic administration is in power, we 
will have a Democratic Board of Censors, 
and that the minute it goes out of power, 
the party in power will kick out that board 
and put in a Republican censorship the next 
time, and vice versa. Do you think there 
is any doubt about that? Don’t have any 
doubt about it for a minute. 

They have this established in New York 
now. I appeared before the committee. at 
its hearing in Albany and demanded the 
repeal of this law last year, and at that 
time I had the pleasure of meeting two of 
the censors of motion pictures, Joseph 
Levenson of New York City, and Senator 
Cobb. We had considerable argument. I 
said to Mr. Levenson, “You are not cénsor- 
ing motion pictures on the grounds of 
morals, on the grounds of ethics, on the 
grounds of protecting children from what 
is immoral, filthy and indecent !” 

He replied, “I am! What am I doing, 
if I am not doing that?” 
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I said, “You are here because you are 
a Republican; you were put in that office 
because you are a little Republican ward 
politician in New York City, and for no 
other reason. I want to prove to you that 
you are a politician first, last and always, 
whatever you may call yourself. 1 ai 
writing a book; I have a novel ou: just now, 
a novel of which I will tell you the sub- 
stance of the story, and I want to put it 
in the pictures.” 

So I told him the substance of my story 
called, “The Man in Gray,” the last novel 
I wrote about two years ago. I told Mr. 
Levenson that it was an establishment, by 
historical novel, of the startling fact that 
old John Brown was a criminal paranoic, 
and that this poor criminal actually in- 
flamed the minds of the people of the 
United States until brother fought brother, 
in the bloodiest and most unnecessary war 
the world had ever seen; and in addition 
to that, that John Brown was the exact 
antithesis in every point of view, of the 


calm, well-poised, intellectual, patriotic, 
Robert E. Lee. 
“Now,” I said, “Mr. Levenson, I am 


going to put that story into a picture just 
as I told it to you; you are on the Censor 
Board, do you mean to tell me that you 
would pass that kind of picture, as a cen- 
sor?” 

“No sir,” he replied, “I would not! I 
would not permit any man to teach the 
children of this country any such false 
views of American history !” 

I said, “I thought you were put here to 
keep immorality and filth out of pictures. 
I didn’t know you were established as God’s 
agent on this earth to establish moral prin- 
ciples for a historian, [laughter] to interpret 
history. I didn’t know that you had the 
power to do that.” 

“Well,” he said, “I would exercise it,” 

Exactly! He would do it because he is 
a Republican politician and I am a poor, 
little Democrat and don’t sympathize with 
him. [Laughter.] 


Censorship in Ohio 


Supposing you go to another state. In 
the State of Ohio, for example, we have a 
Board of Censors. This Board of Censors 
is established with tremendous and unpre- 
cedented powers. No such autocratic power 
was ever given into the hands of man be- 
fore, by any political power, as is given to 
those censors. They have the right to turn 
down and destroy a picture that may cost 
$1,000,000, for no reason under the heavens, 
except that they don’t like it, that’s all! 
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{[Laughter.] They don’t like it! And so 
what happened when “The Birth of a Na- 
tion,” (founded on my two novels, ‘The 
Leopard’s Spots” and “The Clansman”) was 
taken to Ohio? The Board of Censors 
turned it down unanimously, because they 
were all Republicans and I was a Democrat; 
and they not only turned it down, but they 
kept the lid on it for two solid years until 
an election came around, and we called out 
for the opinions of the two candidates for 
governor, and one of these gentlemen, an 
old-fashioned gentleman by the name of 
James Cox, said that the people of Ohio 
should see this picture if they wanted it. 
All right, what happened? We voted for 
him and elected him. Then what happened? 
Mr. Cox put in a good, honest, ethical 
Board of Democratic Censors, and what 
did they do? They gave us a clean bill of 
health and they opened “The Birth of a 
Nation” in Ohio. Then what happened? 
Our Democratic candidate went down to 
defeat in the next election and the Republi- 
cans got in. They turned down the old 
Board and put in a new one, and they im- 
mediately stopped “The Birth of a Nation.” 
[Laughter.] And now we have been put 
out of Ohio for that reason, and no other! 

But let me give you another little side 
line on it. Within the past six weeks we 
have received, in the office of “The Birth of 
a Nation,” six telegrams and seven letters, 
from two different sources, each of them 
proposing to pass “The Birth of a Nation” 
thru this new Board of Censorship within 
a few hours, provided we will pay the sum 
of $10,000 in cash and ten per cent of the 
receipts. [Laughter.] And this proposi- 
tion, filthy as it is, came to us from two 
different men in Ohio, from two different 
quarters of the state, and each of them put 
exactly the same figure—$10,000 in cash 
and ten per cent of the profits ! 


Censor’s Job in Demand 


Now I want to tell you that if ever cen- 
sorship is established in this country, it will 
be that kind of censorship! I don’t say 
that the Board of Censors of Ohio sent that 
notice to us, but somebody did, because we 
got the telegrams and we got the letters! 

If you once get fixed, in this country, 
this idea of censorship of pictures or books, 
you have fastened on your throats for gen- 
erations, an infamous tyranny that you 
cannot throw off, because let me tell you, 
whenever this question comes before a legis- 
lature, there is one power that drives it, 
there is one power that makes it almost 
impossible to defeat it. Do you know what 
that power is? I went down to Richmond 
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about a year ago to fight the legislature 
there and succeeded in killing the bill, and 
I came back to New York and congratu- 
lated myself that the old mother of the 
former states in the South had refused to 
follow this lead. Within three days, they 
dug the bill up out of the committee and had 
it before the House and the Senate. I 
rushed down again to make the fight and 
found it impossible to make any headway. 
Why? Because they passed the bill, and 
within twenty-four hours after the bill had 
been passed the governor had on his desk 
the application of 146 people for the posi- 
tion of censor ! 

Once pass these laws and establish a cen- 
sorship and put a politician in the place, and 
all the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
can’t pull him out again. He’s got an 
office, he’s got a salary, and he will hold it, 
and you can’t bring influence enough on that 
legislature to oust him. 


Eternal Vigilance is the Price of Liberty 

I bring to you today this solemn warning: 
That unless the men who publish books and 
sell books, join with all the forces that 
stand for freedom, within ten years from 
the day I am talking to you here, you will 
have established in this country a full 
political censorship of all printed matter ; 
and when that time comes, it will take you 
fifty years of agitation to get those politi- 
cians loose from your throat, and if it is 
done in less than fifty years with all your 
exertion, it will be done only by an actual 
revolution of violence that will overturn 
this government! There is no power today 
that can save us, unless you realize the 
fact that you are in danger and take meas- 
ures in time to prevent it! 

I am one of those who believe with every 
fiber of my soul and body, that God Al- 
mighty never made a man or woman big 
enough, broad enough, wise enough, strong 
enough, to be entrusted with the tremendous 
power that is put into the hands of a cen- 
sor. I don’t believe that God ever made a 
man or woman big enough and broad 
enough to say to him: “I give you the 
autocratic power to put your hands on‘ the 
throat of a creative author and say to him, 
‘You shall think as I think, or you shall not 
think at all; you shall speak as I speak, or 
you shall not speak at all.’” Believe me. 
my friends, it is as true today as it was ond 
hundred years ago—“Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty!” [Applause.] 

PresipeNT Nye: We await with very 
keen interest the address of Robert F. 
Foster, who is known to you all. His sub- 
ject will be “Books on Card Games.” 
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Books on Card Games 
By Robert F. Foster 


REGRET to say that after the burst of 
| oratory that you have just listened to, I 

am afraid that I shall not be able to say 
anything particularly striking or interesting 
to you, 

1 asked quietly how long a person was 
supposed to speak, and I was told, “Well, 
an hour or an hour and five minutes, at the 
most.” 

“Well,” I said, “I hope the audience has 
comfortable chairs,” whereupon another 
gentleman tapped me on the shoulder and 
said, “You forget that these people are from 
all parts of the country and have their own 
ideas of time. Speeches at this convention 
begin on Standard time and end on Day- 
light Saving.” [Laughter. ] 


Making Selection Easy 


Another’ thing that the Chair forgot to 
tell you is that you are now being addressed 
by one of the greatest benefactors to the 
bookselling trade, that ever happened. 
{Laughter.] In case you don’t believe that, 
I wish to justify the statement in this way: 
I suppose—and please remember I am a 
mathematician, not a bookseller—during the 
few years of my life, since I was six, there 
must have been at least 8000 new titles 
published in this country every year, and 
I should judge that a firm like my friend 
Brentano’s has had to buy at least twelve or 
fifteen new titles a day to keep its stock sup- 
plied. I also presume that it is a very 
difficult matter for a bookseller to choose 
the titles that he wants, to make a proper 
selection. I solve that problem for them, 
and they don’t appreciate it. [Laughter.] 

There are 189 different indoor games 
played in this country; there are 700 books 
in my library on these games, and I took 
the liberty of putting all those games into 
one volume, so that a bookseller would not 
have to.stock up for 189 different titles but 
could buy one book containing them all. 
Now, wasn’t that a very satisfactory thing 
to do for the trade? [Laughter.] 

And not only that, but there are today in 
this country four standard Hoyle’s recog- 
nized. Some people have remarked to me 
that “If,” as you say, “it is only necessary 
to stock one book, which of these four shall 
we taker” I call their attention to the fact 
that it doesn’t matter which of the four you 
take, only one of them bears my name. 
[Laughter.] But if you are anything of a 
card player, you will find that thev all 


exactly agree, which is not true of any 
other books written by individuals on one 
game. I can produce from my library, 
forty-eight different authors on Mah Jongg, 
ali different; I can produce sixteen on Auc- 
tion Bridge, all different—but of the four 
Hoyles which I speak of as standard, they 
all agree, the reason for which is very 
simple, namely, I wrote them all. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. ] 

Now I may say this for you: None of 
the books on indoor games are particularly 
amusing; they are not jazz, they are not 
novels; they have no plots. You know the 
story of a man whe met another man on the 
street and asked, “Is your wife entertaining 
this year? And the other responded, “Not 
very.” [Laughter.] That is the trouble 
with most books on games. 

But let me tell you this, in speaking of 
books on games: If you have one advantage 
in your favor as booksellers over every- 
body else, it is that you never have to per- 
suade a person to buy a book—you just 
stand up behind the counter and you adjust 
your diamond pin, and so forth, and when 
a person comes in, you ask him what book 
he wants; he tells you, and you get it for 
him. If he doesn’t know the exact title 
of the book, you give him something near 
to it, and he goes away entirely satisfied. 

Things Not Always What They Seem 

Of course, the more attractive a book is, 
the more likely. people are to see it and 
want it. What I call the jacket of the book 
is sometimes deceptive. You can’t always 
depend, you know, upon what you see on the 
outside. I suppose you have heard the story 
of the professor from Columbia University 
who was waiting for the bus at the corner 
of 110th Street and Fifth Avenue, and while 
he was looking for the bus he happened to 
see a blind man with a tin cup leaning up 
against a wall nearby, and there was a sign 
on him reading, “I am blind!” He imme- 
diately got out a nickel to give to the blind 
man, and for fear of missing the bus, which 
was just then approaching, he attempted to 
throw the nickel into the cup. Not being a 
baseball player, his throw wasn’t very ac- 
curate and the nickel nearly missed the cup, 
when the blind man, just in time tipped the 
cup at such an angle that he caught the 
nickel. In great amazement the professor 
walked up to the blind man and. said, 
“You're not blind; I saw you tip that cup.” 
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Whereupon the blind man looked up and 
said, “Boss, you’ve the right dope, I ain’t 
blind, but you don’t work six days a week, 
do you—and Sundays ?” 

“No,” said the professor, “certainly not.” 


“Well,” said the blind man, “the blind 
man here don’t work six days and Sundays 
either; he’s got to have a day off. This is 
his day off. If he was to leave this place 
vacant for one day, some other blind man 
would come around and see this good place 
vacant and he’d grab it! Pm the deaf and 
dumb man that’s down on the next block, 
but I’m holding this place down for the 
blind man.” [Laughter. ] 

“Well,” the professor said, “I don’t see 
that the blind man can have a great amount 
of amusement on his day off—what does he 
do?” 

“Well,” he said, “this afternoon he’s gone 
to the movies.” [Laughter.] 


That may show you something of the 
deceptive nature of things that are not 
exactly what they appear, especially on the 
covers of books, and such things. 

But I waut to say this to you: There is 
one thing about the booksellers’ trade—they 
don’t knock the other fellow’s books. There 
is nothing so dangerous as knocking a com- 
petitor. I believe in watching your compe- 
titors—and some competitors need a great 
deal of watching. 


Now, I have found a great many sug- 
gestions have been made by many persons 
upon a great many things connected with 
the book-trade. A very successful automo- 
bile salesman said to me once, “If we were 
to sell automobiles the way they sell books, 
we would never sell any.” 

I said, “What would you suggest ?” 

He said, “Every publishing house should 
have its own shop, as automobile people 
do, and should make any person who wanted 
such and such a publisher’s book go to such 
and such a place to get it.” 

I said, “I’ll bet you $10, of the next 
twenty people of whom you ask the names 
of their favorite books, not one out of the 
twenty can tell you who published them, so 
how would they know where to go?” 


That is the kind of suggestions you get 
from everybody ! 


As to how to sell books or anything of 
that kind, I confess that I don’t quite feel 
justified in teaching you that subject here, 
altho I am perfectly qualified to do so, be- 
cause I know nothing about it, [laughter] 
but salesmanship is a thing that I believe 
can be entrusted to yourselves. 

Now there are some things that I would 
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like to say and tell you, a good many 
pointers about books on indoor games, but 
I am sorry to say that as I am running on 
daylight time and my time is pretty near 
up, and I don’t wish to incur from you the 
rebuke which Mark Twain once adminis- 
tered, I guess I’ll stop now. As I suppose 
you know, Mark Twain was once in Ber- 
muda and he happened to be shaved one 
day by a very talkative barber, and this 
barber gave him all the views on political 
economy and natural science, and every- 
thing else that he knew. For the benefit 
of the ladies here present, I might tell you, 
if you are not familiar with the expression, 
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“a close shave,” that it means that the 
barber has gone over your face twice so 
as to be sure that it’s nice and clean; 
otherwise he goes over it one time, and that 
is sufficient. So when the barber was in 
the midst of his talk, he passed his hand 
over Mark Twain’s face and said, “Shall 

I go over it again, sir?” 

And Mark Twain said, “Over it again? 
No, I’ve heard every damn word!” [Laugh- 
ter. ] 

Now I believe, really, that I’ve already 
trespassed too much on your time, and I 
thank you very much for your indulgence. 
[ Applause. ] 


PRESIDENT Nye: The next order on our 
program will be “Reports of the chairmen 
of the Round Table Conference,” but at 
the suggestion of several of the chairmen, 
they have asked that that be postponed until 
tomorrow, when we can all take part. 

If there is no further business to come 
before the convention, I will declare it ad- 
journed, to meet promptly tomorrow morn- 
ing at nine o'clock. 


[The meeting adjourned at four o’clock.] 
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THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


The meeting convened at ten o’clock, 
President Simon L. Nye presiding. 


PresipENt Nye: Good morning, ladies 
and gentlemen. 

After such a wonderful evening as we 
had, I am sure we are all ready for a day 
of intensive application. This is the last 
day of the convention, and there is a great 
deal of work to be accomplished or to be 
attempted today. 


We will have the pleasure of listening this 
morning to a gentleman who needs no intro- 
duction to you, whom a great many of you 
have probably met in the last day or two 
at the Round Table Conference, a man who 
has accomplished wonders in the presenta- 
tion and the adaption of books for children. 
It gives me great pleasure to introduce and 
welcome John Martin. [Applause.] 


How to Sell Children’s Books 
By John Martin 


HEARD yesterday from a nice, serious 

man, that this group was very interest- 

ing but quite critical, When a man says 
critical in a particular tone of voice, it is 
very apt to put a shiver in the soul of the 
man who is going to speak. But this audi- 
ence is not critical: I know it is friendly 
and I know it is looking for light. 

You know, I approach this subject with 
great respect, and with some fear. When 
1 was first given the ‘subject, “Selecting 
Books,” by Daniel Brown, and then later 
by Ralph Wilson, “How'to Sell Books,” I 
said, “Oh, queen, you said a mouthful.” 

As an author, I have hoped that my books 
would sell. As a publisher I have hoped 
that our books would sell. As a bookseller, 
I have hoped and prayed and dreamed that 
all the books would sell, and then I have 
gone right around and turned a somersault 
and prayed and hoped and dreamed back- 
wards and forwards again. 

I can’t tell you how to sell books. If we 
knew how to sell books, we wouldn’t be at 
this conference. We can get grains of ideas 
and add to our hopes and add to our dreams. 
Why this is the biggest subject one might 
tackle. In going at it I feel like the cat 
who is chased under the barbed wire fence 
by the bull terrier. The cat said, “Alas, I 
would touch on more points if I had time.” 
That is somewhat the way I feel. 


We Are Too Apt to Patronize Children | 

Picking up a copy of Yeomans’ “Shackled 
Youth” the other day, I came almost in- 
spirationally upon a thought that is mine 
constantly. In substance it was, “The area 
of a child’s mind is but fifty per cent culti- 
vated; the rest is rainless soil.” What is 
responsible for this uncultivated soil? The 
book that is not worth while. The supple- 


ment that is poisonous, and the movie that 
is disintegrating. 

A short time ago, I ‘atid an article by 
John Hopkins on, “The Effect of the Physi- 
cal in a Book Upon a Child’s Mind and a 
Child’s Desire to Read.” Again I would 
like to go into the theory of this effect; the 
average child, I don’t care from what social 
scale that child may come, has a basic wis- 
dom, and we fellows and women who are 
selling children’s books, and we publishers 
who are making them, have got to credit 
the child with infinitely more wisdom, more 
sense, appreciation and love of beauty, than 
we patronizingly credit him with having. 


Increased Costs in Manufacture 


Our books must be better. I will not‘go 
into the difficulty of making good books, 
because, alas, we publishers know how hard 
it is becoming to do so. We all know what 
we have had to sacrifice in the appearance, 
the quality of paper, the choice of artists, 
the four-color illustrations—they have had 
to be stripped from the child’s book, for 
if used as they should be used, they would 
make the book almost prohibitive in cost. 

I will not go into this problem further. 
If the publisher has this problem, the book- 
seller has it. If both have it, alas, the 
author has it, because if the cost of a book 
is going too high, thru trade union exac- 
tions, the coming generation and the present 
generation are going to be deprived of what 
is right in concrete thought, brains, wis- 
dom, and goodness. That is my only rap 
at organized labor. 

Now, in being asked to talk upon this 
subject of selling books, I shall have to, if 
you will excuse me, talk from the angle 
of my Own experience, our own experience. 
I will use a royal term, and say “we.” We 
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have to overcome, I think, constant contact 
with intellectual indolence. If you come to 
analyze the apathy of the average customer 
who doesn’t know anything, it is intellec- 
tual indolence. We are educators, every 
one of us, in this splendid trade, this book- 
selling trade. We have got to do our parts 
as educators to overcome this intellectual 
indolence. | could easily explain it if I 
went into the psychology of conditions. We 
have got to be patient with the average low 
order of intelligence of buyers. I believe 
the average father and mother are really 
basically hungry for knowledge. You can’t 
seem to teach them, because people don’t 
like to seem to be taught. But we can be 
as wise as serpents and gentle as doves and 
get over a lot of education if we appreciate 
the opportunity we have. 
Freshen up the Stock 

The cluttered state of the buying mind 
today is obvious to us all. There are rea- 
sons for that. The swift-going movie, the 
radio, the easily read supplement with its 
red, green and yellow mess—all make for 
a cluttered state of mind. But we are in a 
business that is an educational one. Let us 
respect our business, and let every one of 
us drop a subtle seed of hope into the 
minds of the people. 

I think probably the first essential to suc- 
cessful selling is imagination. I think we 
are so worried with the responsibilities of 
our selling job and its problems, that we 
forget all about our imaginations, and that 
we have imaginations. If we use our 
imagination, we will invariably feel the 
thrill of the fine business we are in. 

Then, no matter what our stores are, 
small or great, we can shape an environment 
worthy of books. Now, when I am talking 
books, I mean the right books. I am tak- 
ing it for granted that you all are wanting 
to sell the right books. We should change 
the environment at times. Changing the 
arrangement of books is very effective. It 
gives a new feeling to a bookshop. I don’t 
mean you should put a stick of TNT in 
your book room and have an arbitrary, 
messy change, but let us feel about our book 
rooms and our book arrangements as we 
do about our houses. We like to change a 
picture every now and then. We like to 
put a piece of bric-a-brac somewhere, shift 
the piano around and have another light. 
It freshens us up, and it certainly freshens 
up the buying public. All this is old talk 
to you, but I am just trying to, emphasize 
it in the experience of a bookseller. 

The proper classification of books is very. 
very helpful to the employee, the seller, and 
very illuminating to the customer who fin- 
ally comes and knows that you have classi- 
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fied your books. In our experience, we 
find that the customer that comes once and 
knows where to go will say, “Oh, never 
mind, I will just walk around.” He has a 
sense of proprietorship and a consciousness 
of new knowledge which gives him great 
satisfaction, and we develop our best buyers 


~ 
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from those who know our stock and where 
it is and how to find it. 

Books should be made interesting by the 
proper kindred touch of a picture, a poster. 
We have been able to sell rabbit books with 
a little Copenhagen bunny on the top of the 
books. We didn’t have to have stuffed 
rabbits kicking up their heels with strings, 
but an intelligent thoughtful touch or asso- 
ciation was very valuable. It shows, of 
course, primarily that you are interested, and 
if you are interested in your job the buyer 
comes in and catches it and becomes inter- 
ested too. 

I think possibly when I said the first 
essential to selling books is inspiration, I 
might well have put paremithetically after it, 
personality in selling your books. Your 
stores, big or little (and I am speaking to 
many who have small stores) can carry the 
personality of the one who is brave enough 
and fine enough and interested enough to 
sell books. 
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Enthusiasm, too, should come in there. I 
needn’t say anything about it. Keep your 
enthusiasm. It is very hard on January 
10th to have it sometimes, but,just the same, 
if we have been doing the job to the best 
of our abilities, I tell you, sticking to our 
enthusiasm will pull over our dreams of 
what we want. 

Circularizing largely depends upon the 
cash we have to circularize with and the 
community we have to circularize, too. I 
have spent a great deal more cash circular- 
izing than I have money to spend, but I 
felt it was a sort of educational opportunity, 
and being an enthusiast I am no criterion 
of wisdom. I just want to tell you what 
happens after certain kinds of circularizing. 


Original Publicity 


We sent out 20,000 little books, entitled, 
“The Giant of Worthless Reading.” This 
book was very readable. We sent it broad- 
cast in the hope that it might take a fall 
out of some parents that read it. We know 
it did good. What actual returns we got 
from it, we do not know. That was un- 
traceable. 

A more ambitious plan was what was 
called, “The Blue List of Best Reading 
Sincerely Done.” Those who received the 
Blue, List had the publishers’ names and 
could go to their local dealers to buy the 
books. That is a bit of education, and I 
was told that I was some idiot to send out 
my 180,000. I was not. I pride myself on 
the fact that I was wise. An investment 
of $12,000 has netted me up to date $9,000 
in return. Now, you see how many more 
books I’ve got to sell to get out of that. 
But there has been an increased appre- 
ciation of the small place; the honest mes- 
sage has gone out, and I have had the joy 
of helping the dealer. 


Now I am going to hand you something 
that you can use. I was told by my business 
manager, “No, don’t give them that,” but 
I am going to. That is one of my balloons. 
I want to talk to you about the Book a 
Month plan. Now, it is old under that 
name, but there are great possibilities in 
all localities for this Book a Month plan. 
You need not begin during Children’s Book 
Week. There are fifty-two weeks in every 
year, and there are twelve months, an oppor- 
tunity to sell twelve books. Here are the 
exact facts of a test. A thousand circulars 
were. sent to the Middle West, to no picked 
group, no exclusive town. The return from 
that effort of 1,000 was ninety-two, or 
about ten per cent, who said that they were 
interested in having us send a list of twelve 
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books for children of the approximate ages 
or temperaments that the parent loved to 
define. Out of those ninety-two, we snutfed 
out sixteen. The circulars cost us $60.90. 
The net return, distributed over a year to 
be sure, was $470.10. That is some return. 


That little group of Book a Month cus- 
tomers, largely in our own locality (lately 
it has developed so) was so impressed thru 
the notices in our books, of our willingness 
to supply such lists, that it has now risen 
to about twelve per cent of our gross busi- 
ness per year. It is worth trying. It re- 
quires very intensive handling and very 
intelligent handling and very wise selection 
of books, because we find that parents, after 
all, are a good deal wiser than we think 
they are, and they go to the good librarians 
and check us up, which is good. We like 
it. 

There is also the birthday plan which is 
possible. It has never been successful with 
us, but it has been successful in many cases 
where a personal handling of the findings 
of birthdays can be followed up by not too 
commercial a stab at people, to make them 
buy. The birthday idea can be very charm- 
ingly handled, and I believe in small com- 
munities it can be very effectively and prof- 
itably handled. 


Train the Assistants 


There comes up the question then of the 
instructing of employees. I wish I could get 
into that. We all know what difficulty there 
is in training or impressing our associates 
when we get them about October 15th at 
the earliest and November 15th at the lat- 
est and expect them to talk of books to our 
customers intelligently. It is almost impos- 
sible. But I believe that we should give 
more time to a sympathetic, real talk to 
our people, some inkling, some keynote, 
some open sesame that they can use almost 
as a cut and dried slogan in the approach 
of a customer. A little wisdom goes a long 
way in bookselling, and a little ignorance 
hurts a lot, and you get a lot of ignorance. 

Now, my dear friends, I hope you have 
snuffed something out of this chat of mine 
and I thank you for your friendly, kindly 
listening in. [Applause.] 


PresIDENT Nye: I am sure we enjoyed 
hearing Mr, Martin. We feel as tho he 
has a personal message to us, and he has 
reached a great many of us. 

We are to be told how we may build 
steady customers by using our imagination, 
by Jesse Lee Bennett, author of “Culture 
and a Liberal Education,” etc. 
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Building Steady Customers by Using 
Imagination 


By Jesse Lee Bennett 


WAS struck by the fact that some one 
brought out recently that Henry Ford is 
producing more machines now than there 

are babies born each year. That is a rather 
startling fact, that there should be more 
Ford cars produced in the country than 
babies. 

Do you know that 
there is one newspaper 
a day sold for each 
twenty-four American 
households, one maga- 
zine each month and 
one book each year? 
A great many of those 
books are Bibles, a great 
many of them are tech- 
nical books, textbooks. 
] imagine that the books 
of popular interest don’t 
constitute more than half 
that number. So, in 
other words, in this -na- 
tion of 107,000,000 peo- 
ple, there are only four 
times as many _ books 
sold as there are Ford 
cars. A book is a very 
smal] thing, and a Ford 
car is a very large thing. 
A book doesn’t cost very 
much, and the car costs a 
whole lot. It seems a remarkable thing that 
there should be only about twelve million 
books sold in a nation where one manufac- 
turer alone can sell three million motor cars. 

I think that the book business as a whole 
is about where the automobile business was 
twenty years ago. Twenty years ago, the 
automobile was looked upon as a luxury. 
Now it is everywhere recognized as a 
necessity. 

I think the American people have been so 
busy cutting down forests and opening up 
roads and building great cities and railroads, 
that books have in the past one hundred and 
fifty years come to seem luxuries, somewhat 
remote from the daily ways of life. It is 
only today that with the railroads built 
and the high type of civilization being de- 
veloped here, that books are coming to be 
looked upon as they should be, as necessi- 
ties. 

To me, they are very essential, but 1 
don’t think I am different from any other 





human being. I had a vague love for books 
in my boyhood. I went to college. I have 
no desire to criticize the American colleges, 
but it was twenty years ago, and I really 
think I left with a lot of scattered ideas 
about nothing at all, no coordinated or 
synthetic knowledge of 
anything on earth, and 
a great many luxurious 
tastes. I think that is 
really, if the truth be 
known, what most young 
men bring out of the 
American colleges. 

But still I loved books. 
I hadn’t got much under- 
standing of them at col- 
lege, but I loved them. 
1 didn’t know much 
about them. They 
weren't very necessary 
to me, but occasionally 
I would go into a book- 
shop, browse around, 
hunting for I knew not 
what. Who does know? 
Every man or woman or 
child who comes into any 
one of your shops is seek- 
ing something ; he doesn’t 
know what it is but 
he realizes that a book- 
shop is mysterious, it is wonderful, that all 
the accumulated knowledge of all time is 
there. It is a spring from which he can 
take waters that will make him live and 
grow. 

We all feel that, but it is a confusing sort 
of wilderness. You go in and you don’t 
know what to buy, and somebody suggests 
that you buy a book that will give you a 
new sensation or some version of marital 
felicity or something of the sort, and you 
buy it and go out and read it and you are 
rather bored or vou are delighted. If you 
are bored. vou don’t think of books for a 
while, and if you are delighted, you go back 
hunting for something of the same. sort. 

I don’t know what “happenstance” it was 
that led me, in browsing around, to encoun- 
ter. three years after I had graduated from 
college. books which did for me what col- 
lege should have done. They stimulated 
me. they stirred me, they gave me an un- 
derstanding that there was a great deal ' 
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more in life than what I had found up to 
that time. They got into my subconscious- 
ness, they stirred me, and books became 
absolutely necessary to me. 

I just wandered in originally. Books 
were a luxury, an incident. But books be- 
came absolutely necessary to me, like food, 
like clothing. My mind had to have them 
as my stomach had to have beef and pota- 
toes. I don’t know where the money came 
from because I never remember having 
very much, but in the next fifteen years I 
bought over four thousand books. I be- 
came a steady book buyer. Being a steady 
book buyer and loving books, I drew around 
me other people and I made them book 
buyers. Then in my spare time I used to 
write reviews for the newspapers. I think 
if Mr. Remington and Mr. Estabrook are 
here, they will admit I probably sold tons 
of books in my native state. 


Books as Commodities 

You are not concerned with that phase of 
me, but I am concerned in this fact, that I 
was a mere, average, typical American who 
knew nothing about books, had no particu- 
lar love for books, except that same love 
that I think is innate in all people, and be- 
cause I by chance at the right t.me met a 
few books that stimulated and stirred me, 
1 not only bought thousands of books my- 
self later but made friends buy them and 
helped to make the community buy them. 
And now in my books about books I am 
trying vaguely to make a nation buy them. 

I think that in any business, the vendor 
of staples, over a long time, has a very 
decided advantage over the vendor of luxu- 
ries. I don’t want you to think because I 
have spoken of books so feelingly that I 
have any romantic notions about them. I 
love books. I am interested in what is in 
books. As a reader and an author, I love 
them for what is in them, but I can look 
at the thing in a very hard-boiled way and 
look at books merely as commodities. A 
publisher who is going to stay in business, 
a bookseller who is going to stay in busi- 
ness, has to look at them as just that, so 
much paper, typography, that can be bought 
at a certain price and sold at a higher price. 
They are commodities like motor cars, like 
shoes, like tooth paste, like anything else. 
They may be very wonderful commodities, 
but they are commodities. 

But note this thing—you can sell today 
as a fresh thing this commodity which was 
produced a thousand, two thousand, three 
thousand years ago. Plato is as alive to- 
day as he was two thousand years ago. 
You can’t do that in any other business, 
handling any other commodity. Moreover, 
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books create an endless appetite for other 
books. One pair of shoes doesn’t create an 
endless appetite for other shoes. One tube 
of paste doesn’t create an endless appetite 
for other pastes. But these commodities 
of books do. 

As I see the thing, the American people 
have not looked upon books as necessities. 
They look upon them as luxuries. The 
publishers have dealt with that condition, 
the booksellers have dealt with it, so that 
two or three times a year out comes your 
best seller. Every publisher is looking for 
a best seller, every bookseller is looking for 
a best seller. It is puffed, written about, 
suddenly it goes across and you sell twenty- 
five, fifty, one thousand copies, and the 
money comes in like rain, like a shower. It 
is a big shower of profits. 

Then what happens? You wait for an- 
other one. I don’t believe that that best 
seller in many instances creates book buyers. 
I don’t think it reaches into the man’s sub- 
consciousness. As Mr. Martin has just said, 
there is so much printed today, there are so 
many new sensations, new ideas coming in 
from the papers, from the motion pictures, 
the radios, that everybody lives on the sur- 
face. Those best sellers are on the surface 
of his mind. They don’t get deen into his 
subconsciousness, awakening and _ stirring 
him, as those books that I speak of awak- 
ened and stirred me twenty years ago. But 
the book that does get into his subconscious- 
ness makes him a steady book buyer. 


In Addition to the Best Seller 

If you put into circulation the books 
which awaken an appetite for knowledge, 
which show a path thru life, which start 
people on a search, your profits don’t come 
like a sudden shower, but they come 
steadily. 

I think the most surprising fact in the 
publishing world in the last hundred years 
is the fact that Haldeman-Julius’ best seller 
should have been Plato’s “Trial and Death 
of Socrates.” Who would have imagined 
that in lumber camps and in the cabooses 
of freight trains, in little shops and little 
factories there were thousands of people. 
who were curious to know about the death 
of Socrates. Out of the five hundred books 
on their list, that that should be the best 
seller, is a surprising thing. 

The main point that I wish to bring out 
is the fact that-books are commodities, but 
as commodities, they are luxuries, they are 
staples, they are necessaries. If you focus 
all your attention on spreading mere luxu- 
ries, you are the vendors of luxuries, prof- 
iting in good times and probably having 4 
very difficult time in bad times. If you are 
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a vendor of staples and of necessaries, your 
business goes on, it has a fly-wheel to it. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. made a great suc- 
cess with “Economic Consequences” and 
“Main Street,” but you may note that they 
very quickly hastened to get the Bohn 
Classics and some other series. Doran has 
its religious list. Macmillan has its very 
serious educational books. Nearly every big 
publisher has some fly-wheel. The best sel- 
lers are interesting, they are very lucrative, 
but they won’t carry the publishing business 
on. The publishing business has to be car- 
ried on by those books that give mankind 
something that they have got to have, that 
is necessary to them as beef and potatoes, 
that is not on the plane of mere sweetmeats 
and condiments and cocktails. And I be- 
lieve that what is true of the publishing 
business is equally true of the bookselling 
business. Just as the big publishers have 
got to have that fly-wheel, so I think the 
booksellers have got to have that fly-wheel. 


Demand for Books as Aid to Self-Cultivation 

I think Mr. Martin touched on one point 
that is of enormous consequence, and that 
is the matter of the dull book. After all, in 
using your imagination to build steady book 
buyers, it is best to start with the children, 
and it is very logical that.I should follow 
Mr. Martin. But think of how many fhou- 
sands and tens of thousands of potential 
book lovers and book buyers have been 
stultified and aborted by dull books given 
them in their childhood. What can be a 
more dreadful thing for the bookseller to 
do than to sell some parent a dull book, a 
book that will associate in the child’s mind 
the thought that books are something re- 
mote from life, or, to carry it on, what 
could be more dreadful for your business 
than to put into circulation any book that 


leaves the impression that books are not’ 


alive, not tingling, not filled with zest and 
stimulation. 

I really think one of the best things that 
could happen to the publishing and book- 
selling business in this country would be 
to have a great many of the dull books in 
libraries and bookshops burned up. 

I signed my name as a journalist to arti- 
cles for ten or fifteen years, and I will 
wager there wasn’t a week in that time that 
I didn’t have at least one letter from some- 
body asking me, “Can’t you give me a list 
of books that will help me to educate my- 
self, give myself culture or a liberal educa- 
tion ?” 

That was the only reason I wrote my first 
book. I discussed the matter with Chris 
Morley and other people, and they all said 
they got such letters in great numbers. It 
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is pathetic. The great masses of people feel 
that any man that writes about books can 
guide them. 

1 believe the way to build steady book 
buyers is to give people guidance to the 
books that will steer them thru the wilder- 
ness of knowledge. I wouldn’t presume to 
stand here and give you ladies and gentle- 
men who deal with books every day ny 
practical suggestions. 

If we are going to look at books as com- 
modities and going to sell them as other 
commodities are sold—automobiles, tooth 
paste or anything else, you have got to take 
them where the people are. You can’t tuck 
your shop away somewhere. It has got to 
be where the people are; it is as essential 
in the book business as any other business. 
There will always be some natural book 
lovers, or some book lovers made by chance 
who will hunt you out wherever you are, 
but in a general way it is a good thing for 
you to follow what the United Cigar stores 
have done, what the drug stores have done, 
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what all the people who have vast busi- 
nesses have done. You have got to find 
your rabbit before you can cook it. 

Then when you have got the man inside 
your shop, it naturally follows from what 
I have already said, if you can only lead 
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him to the book that will make him buy 
other books, he is largely in your hands. 
Half the people that come in nnght resent 
suggestions, but I am confident that the 
other half would welcome suggestions. You 
can train your sales force to gauge from 
the conversation what the general drift and 
type of the man’s mind is and have in the 
back of your minds some of the key books 
along that line; I mean books in addition 
to this immediate book you will sell him 
that will stimulate a desire for other books. 
Then I think it might possibiy pay to have 
all your sales for each day brought to the 
desk of some man who would be a specialist 
in that sort of thing, and he would gauge 
from the books that have been bought, the 
type of key book which that particular per- 
son might be interested in, and would write 
a little letter saying, “We note that you 
have bought such. a book. May we send 
you a circular about such and such another 
book ?” 


These practical suggestions I am offering 
most tentatively, but there is one I offer 
with a great deal of feeling. I would al- 
most venture to make a list of twenty or 
twenty-five books which, you might put on 
a special shelf in bookshops with some 
such title as, “These books are alive and 
vital” or “These books will lead you thru 
the wilderness of books.” I would put on 
books like the best of Mencken, and of Ches- 
terton, some of Huneker—all those books 
that get under people’s skin, that appeal to 
something deep and vital, that throw away 
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discretion and dea] with ideas as vivid, vital 
things, that make. people realize there is as 
much fun to be found between the covers 
of a book as in playing golf or poker or 
Mah Jong. I think if a list of that sort 
were put into all the shops, and people were 
more or less guided, you would do for them 
what chance did for me, help to make those 
steady book buyers to whom books are as 
essential as food or clothing. 

The subject that I have to speak on is 
enormous, but I think that those are the 
main things that I have to say. I do think 
that the mere fact of the enormous success 
of this Little Leather Library, of all the 
ventures of that type, show that the people 
want books, and I do think that the vigor 
and life that I sense in this organization 
show that you are all beginning to realize 
that slowly the aspect of book selling in 
this country is changing from that of a 
luxury business to a necessity business, and 
the more that you make books necessary to 
people, lead them thru the wilderness of 
knowledge and thought, the more profits 
you will have. [Applause.] 

PRESIDENT NYE: The next address is one 
to which we have been looking forward 
with a great deal of interest. It is not an 
address of the moment, but it is something 
which has covered book selling in its most 
progressive form during the past twelve 
months. We are very glad to hear from 
Miss Marion Humble, the Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Association of Book 
Publishers. [Applause.] 


Year ’Round Bookselling 


By Marion Humble 


Executive Secretary of National Association of Book Publishers 


Paaes 5 a Y subject seems to 


be “Year Round 

Bookselling,” but 
I am not going to talk 
about what you know as 
the Year-Round Book- 
selling Plan of the Pub- 
lishers’ Association, be- 
cause I think that those 
of you who have been 
attending the Round 
Tables here realize the 
methods that you are 
going to use to create 
year-round sales when 
you return to your stores. 
If you have seen in the 
lobby the exhibit of 
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photographs and clippings and other material 
which booksellers have sent in to us, you 
know that the Year-Round Bookselling Plan 
is helping increase sales for some dealers; 
and while you are here, I hope you have 
talked to those dealers, if you aren’t already 
using this material. If you are not getting 
this material which the Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation offers, please write to us at 334 Fifth 
Avenue, and let us see if we haven’t some- 
thing that can be of service to you. 

But I do want to talk about two great 
things—movements I should call them—that 
are going on now that mean year-round 
bookselling. What I am going to say has 
been said in part by many speakers on this 
program, but perhaps you haven’t thought 
of it crystallized in just this form. The first 
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movement is what some of the educational 
organizations are talking about as “home 
education” —the American Library Associa- 
tion, I believe, calls it “adwt home educa- 
tion,’—and the second movenient is one 
within the book-trade for book selling edu- 
cation—the realization of bookstores that 
they want to have trained clerks, that they 
want to know how their clerks can be 
trained to sell more books more intelligently. 

The pessifiists—/ think they are pessi- 
mists—who have been saying for many 
years that movies and the radio take people 
away from books, that they have decreased 
reading, are wrong. I don’t agree with 
them at all. I think that moving pictures 
and the radio recently have opened up new 
lines of interest to thousands of people, mil- 
lions of people, and that these people are 
going to turn to books if they are not al- 
ready doing so, just out of curiosity to find 
out more about what is happening. People 
now know about other countries, they know 
about other peoples; even the “provincial” 
New Yorkers, the literary reviewers of New 
York papers, know now that there is some 
country west of the Hudson River, because 
they get Davenport, Iowa, and the Chicago 
Drake Hotel on radio sets! And it is true, 
really, that people are thinking more. You 
can see that in the bookstore, because you 
are selling more serious books. You are 
selling books of biography, you are selling 
books on current thought, as you didn’t five 
or ten years ago. There is an eagerness, a 
grasping for information, which perhaps is 
not what we used to call “cultural” reading, 
but is a turning to books. 

Recently in the city of Milwaukee, the 
librarian made a survey of the number of 
people who were striving to educate them- 
selves beyond formal education, that is, be- 
yond the regular school curriculum. He 
found there were actually 30,000 people in 
that city who were taking some corre- 
spondence school courses, or continuation 
school, or university extension courses. 
He is trying to reach them with news of 
books, with library service. In Detroit, in 
Chicago, in Seattle, in Indianapolis, and 
in other cities, the Public Libraries have 
started Readers’ Bureaus, giving advice to 
people who want to know what to read. 
Now that, of course, increases library serv- 
ice, but it has also increased book sales, be- 
cause many people, as you know, become 
book lovers and therefore book buyers, thru 
Public Libraries. 

Those are just some instances of this 
great grasping for more education that is 
going to mean, if it is not already meaning, 
year-round bookselling. 

Last week, in Minneapolis, was held what 
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seemed to me one of the most significant 
educational conferences ever convened. It 
was a conference called by the United States 
Bureau of Education. Commissioner Tigert 
invited to this conference the heads of Uni- 
versity Extension Devartments, the State 
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Library Commissions, the Parent-Teacher 
Association representatives, and the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers, be- 
cause we had been working with their plans 
to encourage home reading. This group 
made plans for continuing home education, 
in an organized way. A committee of seven 
people was appointed to make plans whereby 
these groups from the University and the 
Library Commissions and the Parent- 
Teacher Associations should meet in the 
future and plan more formal home educa- 
tion. That is one thing that is working. An- 
other is the effort of the American Library 
Association, which has just received a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation, to make a 
study of this subject of home education. 
The A. L. A. will bring up this matter as 
one of its main points of discussion at its 
meeting in Saratoga in June; it is going to 
make plans for more home education, more 
encouragement of using books for education 
of grown people. 

These movements are certainly going to 
create a big market for books in the future. 
They are going to mean people knowing 
more, reading more. thinking more. 

It seems to me that every bookseller ought 
to be in torch with this home education 
movement. He ought to go to the librarian 
in his town and find out what plans are 
being made now or what plans will be made 
in the future to work with these groups. 

Then I want to talk very briefly about this 
subject which is growing parallel with the 
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other, this matter of bookselling education. 
You have heard this past year of the course 


that was started in the College of the City | 


of New York on Retail Bookselling. One 
hundred and twelve students enrolled for 
that course, showing a great desire of the 
clerks and managers of stores here in New 
York to find out more about their business, 
to be able to sell their goods, as merchan- 
disers would say, more honestly, because 
they would know more about them. 


One of the great extension courses by 
correspondence is now making plans to in- 
stall, with salesmanship courses, a course in 
Retail Bookselling. That will be announced 
very soon. Colleges in many parts of the 
country have written about how they could 
incorporate bookselling in their regular 
courses or their evening sessions. Last 
week, in Illinois, a report was made by the 
University of Illinois Business Research 
Department on the Book-Trade of Illinois, 
a survey that had been made during the 
year at the request of the Illinois Book- 
sellers, who met a year ago. 

Part of that survey has been published in 
a pamphlet “Books About Books,” and is a 
most remarkable basis for study of books 
that a bookseller carries, and tools that he 
should have. A survey of merchandizing, 
publicity and advertising, budgets and ac- 
counts of bookstores, has also been made, 
making certain recommendations for Illinois 
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stores. That is going to be continued this 
year, and, in addition, the Illinois Book- 
sellers’ Association last week decided that 
it would have store groups for study of 
bookselling next year. In several towns, 
clerks are going to study merchandizing 
problems and also books to sell. Then, 
with those local store meetings once a 
week, there will also be combinations of 
near-by towns meeting once a month to 
study these problems. That is actually go- 
ing on. It isn’t theory, it isn’t something 
that is very far in the future, it is present, 
and it is something that every bookseller 
should be in touch with, and that every one 
of you can duplicate in your own town and 
in your own state. 

It seems to me that one of the most im- 
portant things that has been said in a few 
words at the Round Tables at this conven- 
tion is this, which crystallizes in my mind 
some of the things we have all been work- 
ing for these past years: “intensify your 
sales twelve months of the year.” Another 
valuable thought in only three words, which 
might be held up before all of us is, “Mag- 
netize your store”’ [Applause.] 


PRESIDENT NyE: We will now have the 
pleasure of listening to the reports of the 
Chairman of the various Round Table dis- 
cussions. I will call first on Miss Marion 
Cutter, the Chairman of the Children’s 
Bookshop. 


Reports of the Round Table Discussion 


I. Selling Children’s Books 


Chairman, Marion Cutter of the Children’s Bookshop, New York 


HE question of having assistants spe- 

cially trained for the selling of chil- 

dren’s books was a very important one, 
and we talked about that for a long while. 
The closing discussion brought up the mat- 
ter of reviews, and the difficulty of con- 
centrated fall publications with year-round 
selling. The discussions resolved them- 
selves into the following headings and sug- 
gestions: 


(a) That the word “juvenile” he struck 
off the lips of the trade. 


(b) That publishers take more pains to 
give greater information on advance an- 
nouncements and reviews of children’s 
books. 

(c) That more books be published in the 
spring of the year. 

(d) That all booksellers become better ac- 
quainted with their own stock. [Applause.] 


PRESIDENT NyE: Miss Duzan, the Chair- 
man of the Group on Training Assistants, 
have you.a report to make? 
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II. Training ‘Assistants 


Chairman, Luella Duzan, Miller & Rhoads, Richmond, Va. 


MONG the points that were discussed 
by this Round Table group was the 
importance of bookselling training in 

individual stores and thru community 
groups. It was agreed that clerks should 
be encouraged to know the books they were 
selling and to read reviews and publishers’ 
announcements. Assistants should be urged 
to keep a record of each book fuyer’s ad- 
dress and subjects in which he was inter- 
ested, and gradually build up a clientele. 

The group felt it was important for the 
bookstore manager to enlist the interest of 
the sales force in store and window dis- 
plays and book publicity plans. 

Another feature of the discussion was 
specialization. The dealers present felt the 
selling of children’s books required special 
training and that it was essential to place 
in charge of this department someone who 
has a wide knowledge of boys’ and girls’ 
books. 

We also emphasized the fundamentals for 
collective training: respect, initiative, obser- 
vation, detail, and loyalty. Personally, I 
don’t think that you can use collective train- 
ing altogether to make good booksalesmen. 
I think that you have to train the individual. 
Some have initiative, some are good stock- 
keepers, and others can build a clientele 
thru loyalty to the store or the department. 

It would be a good idea if study groups 
could be formed in every city, modeled on 
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Mr. Scott’s Course at the College of the 
City of New York. 

In training the individual assistant respect 
is the first essential. Teach him to sell him- 
self and his job to the customer, to respect 
merchandise, to know books. 

The next essential is pride. Convince the 
assistants that the success of the depart- 
ment depends upon their work being done 
thoroly, and show them thru your confidence 
in their ability that they are to make good. 
Ask them for ideas and if they give you 
a good one, have it worked out and see 
that they get the credit for it. This en- 
courages initiative. 

As to initiative, it sometimes needs en- 
couragement. Intimate that the tables and 
displays need changing, and cases need to 
be redressed, talk to them about the change 
of the season, the necessity for something 
“snappy” to give new zest to the sales, and 
ask them to outline something timely. _ 

To teach observation, give each person 
in the department a note book and address 
book in which to jot down the things that 
have happened each day. 

The next essential is attention to detail ; 
and the last loyalty, which is perhaps the 
most important point of all. [Applause.] 


PresipENtT Nye: Mr. F. H. Tracht, 
Chairman of the College Bookstore Con- 
ference. 


College Bookstores 


Chairman, F. H. Tracht, University of Chicago Bookstore 


R. PRESIDENT, we had a splendid 

time over in the other room here. 

We had an average of about 36 at 
the conference, and we had some very help- 
ful discussions. The first morning, Mr. 
Melcher talked to us on the College Book- 
store and general books. You might be 
interested in knowing that about fifty per 
cent of the college bookstores are now 
Carrying general books rather than text- 
books exclusively. Mr. Melcher in his 
travels around the country acquired an 
intimate knowledge of some of the prob- 
lems of the college bookstore, and he gave 
a very interesting talk which was after- 
wards discussed. 


On the second morning, one of the sub- 
jects: was importations. We import quite a 
number of books, and the question was 
whether to buy direct or buy thru import- 
ers in this country. The question of foreign 
exchange came up and then we displayed 
store forms, a group of forms that are used 
in the various stores which were very help- 
ful to the group. 

This morning, Whitney Darrow, of 
Scribner’s, talked to us on the publisher 
and the College bookstore. He told of the 
willingness of the publisher to cooperate 
with the store in every way which would 
build up a general book business as well as 
other business. 
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May I just leave this one thought with 
you—if the student acquires the habit of 
buying general books or starting a library, 
even in a small way, he will afterwards be- 
come a potential book buyer in the com- 
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munity in which he lives. I think that was 
brought out in our general discussion. As 
I said originally, we had a splendid time. 
[ Applause. ] 


Abridged Minutes of the College Book Conference 
Fred H. Tracht, Chairman 


TuESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The meeting was called to order by Mr. Tracht, Chairman, who introduced 
Frederic G. Melcher, editor of the Publishers’ Weekly. 


The College Bookstore and General Books 
By Frederic G. Melcher 


ALKING to a lot of booksellers is 

somewhat like talking to oneself as a 

bookseller. One has an inclination to 
emphasize both programme and _ practice. 
The most jmportant thing is, to use a phrase 
I am getting fond of, to know “what it is 
all about.” All of us in the bookselling 
game need to know very.clearly what it is 
all about. What the bookselling function 
is and why we can get excited about it: 
that is one of the most fundamental things 
to keep in one’s mind. 

The meaning of bookselling today is very 
much more significant than it was twenty 
or thirty years ago. There are more peo- 
ple with intellectual curiosity, and the book- 
seller has an opportunity to stimulate this. 
The schools now foster it more than they 
ever have before. 

Twenty years ago the school looked on 
the book very largely as a textbook. The 
book or the reader lasted a whole year. 
A few textbooks were the complete unit 
of the child’s demand. If there were more 
books in the child’s life it was no part of 
the program of the schools. 

The broad and practical elements in edu- 
cation are more and more being stressed. 
Students are being turned loose in the 
whole world of books. That theory seems 
to me the most practical thing you get to 
the college community at present. The day 
when the store systematically supplied the 
number of textbooks wanted is gone. Text- 
books are only a small part of the college 
bookstore. The tendency of things now is 
toward a wider book interest, and to follow 
this tendency is the soundest practice I 
know of. Booksellers are going to have 


more direct encouragement from the col- 
lege staff, from the organization, and from 
the faculty than they ever had before. Your 
pioneer college bookstore directors will tell 
you that reading outside of the textbooks 
was wasted time. That idea is rapidly dis- 
appearing. 

Supplying the textbook is largely a mat- 
ter of getting lists of required books from 
the professors. But when it comes to trade 
books, you face the supreme and unalter- 
able difficulty of trying to know what is 
going to be demanded. To guess that de- 
mand is more exciting than the text- 
book game. You will want to know 
whether the instructor in literature is going 
to encourage an interest in poetry or in 
the modern English authors. 

As to the practical end, the number ot 
fiction titles has decreased in the last ten 
years, but you will always be under press- 
ure to carry more than you can. You have 
to find out what your market is and carry 
that much and no more. Don’t let any en- 
thusiasm carry you beyond practical mat- 
ters. When I was selling books, I finally 
concluded to take the number I sold in the 
year and divide it by four. But I stopped 
there. 

There is from ten to twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth of business for the general 
bookseller in most college towns. Direct 
your intelligence toward carrying the most 
interesting and stimulating books and in- 
crease your technique until the repeated 
turnover of that stock makes it a profitable 
enterprise and an interesting one, and makes 
bookselling more pleasurable for all those 
who are connected with it. 
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Mr. TRACHT: I should like to have a 
discussion on the subject of selling trade 
books this morning. A number of you have 
ideas along this particular line, and the 
meeting is now thrown open for dis- 
cussion. 


Mr. Bunn: We have been quite suc- 
cessful with our general books. We do try 
to study our community and find out what 
books it likes best. We carry 
the best new books of the 
best authors, and we find we 
have very advanced orders 
for the most part. We wait 
until we get some knowledge 
of what the students are go- 
ing to read from advance 
orders. A book on Wood- 
row Wilson had been asked 
for 159 times so we knew 
that was going to sell. I am 
trying to give every avail- 
able spot to miscellaneous 
books. Textbooks will be 
asked for, but miscellaneous 
books are not so well known, 
and we cover all the avail- 
able space with such books. 
Unless we have them im the . 
open they won’t sell, and the 
most part of our store is 
taken up with these miscellaneous books. 


FRED H. 


CHAIRMAN: Has anyone been carrying 
general books and found that there is no 
profit in them? 


Mr. Britt: We carry a line of general 
books and we find that we cannot sell them 
rapidly—only about $750 a year. If we 
wanted to have a circulating library we 
could make a little profit. There is a lot 
of feeling between the local retailer and 
the college bookseller. In a small place we 
cannot use much space for general books. 


CHAIRMAN: Has anyone tried anything 
along the line on which Mr. Melcher has 
spoken? That is, to follow the courses that 
are given and try to stimulate interest in 
the books that may be recommended? One 
Instructor was asked about the books re- 
ferred to in his course, and he said, “By 
the way, that is a good idea, I believe I 
will give you a list of the books.” We 
bought them and did a very nice business. 


Miss Dopp: I think the problem we first 
realized was our relationship with the fac- 
ulty. I think in that lies profit or loss in 
general books... Anyone who finds a_ loss 
In general books should try to obtain the 
cooperation of the faculty, obtain. the lists, 
and make the faculty realize the impor- 
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tance of the ownership of books for their 
courses. That is what we have been work- 
ing on for eight years. 


Mr. Bunn: I think we have attained 
success in general book business because 
we do get those lists and try to carry the 
books recommended. I think it is only thru 
the cooperation of the faculty that we have 
been able to do business. More than one- 
half of the sales comes from 
that direction. 


Mr. LipscHitz: Do any 
of the people find that the 
students have a spontaneous 
interest in reading the mod- 
ern books, poetry, etc., or 
do they confine their buy- 
ing to text and- reference 
books ? 


Mr. MELCHER: I went to 
Providence recently and 
found that the Market Square 
Book Shop had sold three 
hundred copies of “The Plas- 
tic Age” in ten days: there 
must have been something 
spontaneous at Brown Uni- 
versity. 

I also had an experience 
in one of the Western State 
Universities. One Sunday afternoon the 
President asked me to meet the librarian and 
the college bookseller, for a conference on 
general books for the college. The Presi- 
dent was interested enough to bring all 
those people together for a discussion on 
general reading matter for students, not of 
textbooks. At Amherst Mr. Frost arranged 
for me to speak at the old college chapel. 
As a result, Mr. Frost interested two boys 
to start a bookshop in the Tower and, 
with irregular hours to work in, they 
sold from $2,000 to $3,000 worth of 
books. These boys were not carrying 
textbooks. 


TRACHT 


Two-thirds of our business 
Of course, we 


We 


Miss Dopp: 
is general book business. 
serve the town as well as the college. 
are a general bookshop. 


Mr. Lirscuitz: Don’t you think that 
if the college bookstores carried a larger 
stock and had more display they would do 
a great dea] more business? I know when 
I went to Columbia I would always see 
books in downtown stores that attracted me 
which I should have bought had they been 
on display in the college store. I think it 
would stimulate interest in general books 
if the stores carried more display. — 
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The Publishers’ Weekly 


College Bookstore 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The meeting was called to order by Mr. Hartog of the Columbia University Press 


Tracht, Chairman. He introduced Mr. 


who spoke on “Importations.” 


Importations 


By Alfred Hartog 


N account of the everlasting change 

of foreign currency we found it 

rather difficult sometimes to make 
satisfactory prices for foreign books. I, 
therefore, wrote to about twelve importers 
of books and some of the college book- 
stores. It is interesting to see how few 
importers have a fixed rate for foreign 
books. 

This particularly is true with reference 
to the French franc. Before the franc 
went to the bottom it was about 19 cents 
in American money; it then went down to 
2 cents. If you import a book you cannot 
very well charge 2 cents a franc and 3 cents 
for profit, or five cents, making it 7 cents. 
A 50 cent book would be charged at a rate 
of about 10 cents. This would leave no 
profit. 





WALTER S. LEWIS, PERFGRMS 
HIS DUTIES AS CHAIRMAN 
OF THE RECEPTION 
COM MITTEE 


One of the larger importers of French 
books wrote that he would have to charge 
to import single copies as much as 10 cents 
to the franc, no matter how low the rate 
of exchange. If he imported books in con- 
siderable quantity he would make the franc 
8 cents. 


If we charged 10 cents for the French 
franc when the exchange was 2 or 3 cents, 
I would lose my job, or something would 
happen. 

I cannot see how this can be calculated so 
that the bookstore would make 33% per 
cent—taking it for granted that some book- 


‘stores make that much; we don’t. 


A college bookstore wrote that after re- 
ceiving the bill for this French book, he 
would immediately buy the exchange from 
his bank and then add to the price charged 
him by the bank 20 per cent profit. Another 
college bookstore writes about in the same 
way but quotes 25 to 33% per cent. 


All these things seem to show that there 
is no definite idea as to how the foreign 
rate for imported books could be fixed. At 
Columbia we charge at the present time 
8 cents for the franc—the franc costs 6 
cents. But, as I said before, many com- 
plaints came in, and some of our customers 
seemed to think that if they could buy a 
book at the exchange rate the bookstore can 
do the same. They can get a discount from 
the foreign people; the foreign people do 
not give a discount to us unless we order 
in large quantities. 

The German mark at the present time 
can be very easily calculated. A gold mark 
is worth 23% cents. The German book 
dealers do give a discount, but since they 
prefer to have the books come thru an 
agent this discount is very much used up by 
them. This agent will order books for you 
from Italy and Spain, collect them in Leip- 
zig and send them to this country in one 
shipment. Italian and Spanish books are 
about even. The exchange has not changed 
or fluctuated. 

In fixing a price for the French franc 
difficulty arises. 


Miss Dopp: Do you think there could be 
any. cooperative buying thru the Col- 
lege bookstores that would save time and 
expense ? 
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Mr. Hartoc: A German syndicate sent 
a man over here about three months ago 
to find out whether it would not be possible 
to have one agency over here that could 
handle the business for fifty or seventy- 
five stores. He went around thru the coun- 
try and came back to me very much dis- 
couraged. On account of the exchange 
rate, and on account of the French and 
German publishers trying more or less to 
take advantage of the American importer, 
it would be very hard for the Association to 
do anything. I don’t know whether the 
concentrated import business would be of 
advantage to anybody who wants to do it. 


CHAIRMAN: I presume that if our Asso- 
ciation were in a position to handle the 
buying it might be an advantage. We have 
imported a few things thru New York and 
Boston offices. At first we got a very nice 
rate, but as we kept on sending the busi- 
ness we noticed that the prices kept ad- 
vancing ; so we found it more advantageous 
to buy from the publisher abroad. 


Mr. Bunn: Do you find that you can 
get English books that are out of stock 
in this country quicker from England than 
the jobber here? A year ago I ordered a 
book from the American agent which never 
came. I ordered it in England and got it 
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in four or five weeks. I find I can get 
books from abroad quicker than I can buy 
them from the American jobber. 


Mr. Hartoc: I import practically every- 
thing direct, but if we need something in 
a hurry we send to the American agent. If 
we have time I notify the American agent 
first as he has an arrangement to take care 





BADOLLET 


MARGARET 
SHOTWELL BROUGHT GREET- 
INGS FROM OMAHA 


MRS, 


of the American trade. The American agent 
doesn’t really care about it, however, and 
would just as soon have you order direct. 


College Bookstore Conference 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


The meeting was calléd’ to order by 
Mr. Tracht, Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN: Whitney Darrow of Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, in cooperation with Miss 
Marion Dodd, was I believe the original 
promoter of this College group association. 


I think we owe a great deal to Mr. Dar- 
row. This morning he has consented to 
come and talk to us for a few moments on 
general books or, as I announced yester- 
day, “The Publisher and The College Book- 


store.” 


The Publisher and the College Bookstore 


By Whitney Darrow 
Charles Scribner's Sons 


R. TRACHT, the President of this 

Association, knows perfectly well that 

I cannot talk, and the only reason he 
asked me to do so was because I had some- 
thing to do with starting the group. I am 
not going to give up any opportunity to get 
together with college bookstore people, for 
there is no part of our business I am more 
interested in. I'was brought up in a col- 
lege bookstore environment. At Princeton 
I worked with the man who organized the 


College bookstore there. At that time we 
only carried textbooks and later a few mis- 
cellaneous books. A few years ago they 
started to. try to develop a general book- 
store business, and the results there have 
been so wonderful, in my mind, that I was 
‘keen to work it out in other stores. 

At one time I visited all the college stores 
east of the Mississippi and saw the desire 
on the part of the owners to carry general 
books, but they had no idea of how it could 
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be worked. That was the beginning of this 
Association. It is wonderful that in so 
short a time you have such a large member- 
ship. I believe half of the members carry 
miscellaneous books. Publishers are in the 
business, any business, in one sense to make 
money. But no publisher I know of would 
stay in the business just because he is mak- 
ing money—he could make more money 
with less effort in another business. It is 
a love for the business and the feeling 
that is worth-while that keeps him in it. 
Publishers in many cases take books on 
because they believe them worth-while when 
they know they won’t pay. I think the 
college store manager is in somewhat the 
same position as the publisher. He has a 
real service that he can give in the college 
beyond the amount of money he can make 
in the store. 


The College Bookstore and Service 


I think there are three things which the 
college store can do. First, and, of course 
it is an essential thing, it must make 
money—make enough money to pay the 
bills and run the store in a business-like 
way. Secondly, the college store has come 
to mean a real service to the college com- 
munity, both to the students and the fac- 
ulty, and frequently extends into the town 
to the people connected with the college. 
Those college stores in a city with other 
stores around have a somewhat different 
problem, but all of them have an idea of 
being of service, of having in one place 
everything one wants to buy, and also of 
having goods of a kind that could not be 
obtained except in the city. This applies 
to athletic goods, candy, cigars and cigar- 
ettes, etc. That is the one great service. 
Thirdly, I think the college store has a 
chance for a wonderful influence in an 
educational way in carrying miscellaneous 
books, and it performs a service in the col- 
lege community that can’t be got in the 
college. Having the books in the store. 
and having them when these men and 
women are young—the time when they are 
beginning to do good reading—is impor- 
tant. I know from practical experience 
that when the store has been out of these 
goods there has been very little book buv- 
ine in general stores in the vicinity. If the 
college stores have the books these men and 
women will buy them. I think that the 
college store has a real function outside of 
any consideration of what money might be 
made. It is a real service—the same kind 
of thing that the publisher tries to do when 
he publishes a book in which he knows there 
is no money to be made. 


The Publishers’ W eekly 


I would like to say a word about the ac- 
count at Princeton. It is rather a good 
example of what is possible in a greater 
or lesser degree in other places. I have 
not been selling Princeton at all, but I 
have been taking advantage of the Uni- 
versity store account to go to the football 
games. [Laughter.] I feel the need of 
a direct contact between the college store 
and the publisher, no matter who the travel- 
ing man may be. As a whole the travelers 
are a mu¢h jigher type man than in other 
lines; at the same ft it is absolutely im- 
possible to send out a man from the pub- 
lishing houses with the education and intel- 
ligence that is going to give the service 
needed by the community. They do know 
the line, but they do not know usually 
the University end of it. There are some 
very fine exceptions who can be helpful 
to the stores. But I think that beyond that 
if every college store can connect in a di- 
rect way with the publisher it would be a 
wonderful thing. One college store has 
started doing something with miscellaneous 
books since last year’s meeting. The amount 
of business has, of course, been small, but 
I know there has been nothing that has so 
pleased the publisher as that one account. 
The publisher realizes. that if he gets gen- 
eral books going in a college store he is 
doing something for book reading for years 
to come. I don’t know a publisher who 
won’t give you the best support—not on a 
basis of selling his particular books, but 
with the idea of helping a college store. 
We are always ready to help a college store 
because we want to help people read and 
buy good books. 


Publisher Eager to Help 


The publisher stands ready to do every- 
thing to help; he is even willing to go to the 
University authorities to introduce the idea 
and explain the advantages. The develop- 
ment of the miscellaneous book business in 
the college store pays a good profit. 
know you can take a bar of chocolate and 
make a better percentage of profit. But I do 
think that a college store should have it in 
mind constantly to give more space to de- 
veloping the miscellaneous book business 
and give it a real consideration-in the store. 

If we can help in any way at all we stand 
ready to do it. We publishers are getting 
together now for the first time in the last 
two years and talking about book-reading 
first and book-buying second. 


PresipENtT Nye: We will next hear from 
Mr. Estabrook, Chairman of the Publicity 
and Advertising Romud Table. 
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IV. Publicity and Advertising 


Chairman J. Joseph Estabrook, Hochschild, 
Kohn & Co., Baltimore 


DVERTISING is a very, very lengthy 
problem, and one that requires a lot 
of analyzing, and we were scheduled 
to meet two mornings. We thought it such 
a big problem that we would meet three 
mornings, and I am happy to say that we 
had a very profitable three mornings. The 
first morning, we had about one hundred 
and twenty-five present, the second morn- 
ing about one hundred, and this morning 
I think we had about seventy-five to eighty, 
which shows that a great many of our peo- 
ple are interested in advertising our busi- 
ness. 
We heard yesterday from Mr. Hotchkin. 
I thought he was somewhat severe—prob- 
ably rightly so—when he criticized us, in 
a friendly way, for not knowing how to 
advertise our business, and said that we try 
to keep our books to ourselves. Maybe he 
was right. I think that he gave us a lot 
of practical advice, and the one thing that 
stood out in his remarks was that you and 
I as booksellers must give serious thought 
to advertising our business, and take adver- 


tising more seriously and look upon it as * 


an important phase of our business. 

The following are the bases that we used 
for our discussion: the first one was how 
should our business be advertised? The 
classifications are: newspaper advertising, 
catalogs prepared by dealer or by publisher, 
circulars prepared by dealer or by publisher, 
special letters, street car advertising, and 
billboards. 


Newspaper Advertising 


As to newspaper advertising, we did not 
seem to have much idea of how to adver- 
tise our business in the newspaper. I think 
most of the folks who were present felt 
that we should do more newspaper adver- 
tising, but it was very, very costly. 

Secondly, it is not how large an ad you 
use that is important, but the message that 
it tells, which probably suggests to us that 
our advertising should be well planned in 
advance as to the mechanical part of it, and 
also as to the copy matter, and that it should 
be properly set and. should have a real 
definite message. There is a great deal for 
us to learn about newspaper advertising. 

The next subject discussed was catalogs 
prepared by dealers or by publishers. 


There was a great deal of discussion on 
the subject of catalogs. Some felt that they 
wanted their own individual catalog, but 
it was awfully costly to make. Others felt 
that the publishers’ catalogs were not 
individual enough, that they didn’t give 
enough of the atmosphere of the particular 
store that received them, and that it was a 
stereotyped thing that went to every book- 
store, and the book lover would get the 
same catalog probably from a half a dozen 
shops, and it lost its effectiveness. 


Imprint Catalogs 

Further, the different catalogs that are 
published by the Baker & Taylor Co. (I am 
speaking now of the many catalogs that are 
made by these publishers) ; also the Bowker 
Co. and one or two others that I can not re- 
call were discussed, and it was the con- 
sensus of opinion of those present that there 
was entirely too much publishers’ advertis- 
ing display, that it crowded the importance 
of titles and their description into the back- 
ground. Also it was felt that sometimes 
the catalogs were made, and publishers paid 
for the advertisements; and a lot of old 
books. were included which received more 
prominence, perhaps, than some of the 
newer titles. 

Others felt that a catalog with the pub- 
lishers’ display advertising eliminated and 
articles written on given subjects that were 
of interest about many phases of book- 
selling and book reading, if these articles 
were written by authorities, librarians and 
professors of the different branches of 
literature, would be far more effective than 
all this display advertising. 

Others felt that probably one of the finest 
juvenile catalogs made was the Gateway to 
Bookland made by the Baker & Taylor Co. 
last year. Others felt that the Bowker 
catalog was better because it had the special 
articles written by the leading authorities 
on the given subjects. 

I make mention of these catalogs in de- 
tail because I think that all of us want to 
know and want to get the best medium. 
I am sure the publishers will appreciate 
having this information, and probably can 
spend their money for advertising in other 
ways if thev see fit to make a change if 
they can find a way to spend their money 
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to better advantage than they are now 
spending thru those pages. 


The next subject was circulars prepared’: 


by the dealer or by publisher, and it was the 
consensus of opinion that we received en- 
tirely too much printed matter from the 
publisher, that the publisher did not seem 
to concentrate his interest and effort on 
making his advertising individual or ex- 
clusive, that he should ask the bookseller 
what he is going to do with that printed 
matter before he sends it to him, that he 
should ask the bookseller if he can prepare 
a different cover for his catalog that would 
set forth the individuality of his store or 
department. I am pretty sure that the book- 
seller would welcome a suggestion from the 
publishers as to how to distribute printed 
matter to better advantage. 


The Special Letter 

The special letter was the next point, and 
the small bookshops were very enthusiastic 
in their endorsement of this form of adver- 
tising. They said that they could get won- 
derful results thru special letters, making 
the personal appeal, but the cost was high 
in having the letters typed or printed and 
for additional postage. The suggestion was 
offered that probably many of the publish- 
ers would be glad to cooperate with many 
of the dealers by printing special letters on 
the dealers’ stationery and perhaps paying 
a certain part, for the order sheet or the en- 
velope, or possibly paying a part of the 
postage, providing the orders were suffi- 
ciently large to encourage the publisher to 
do so. 

Personally, I think that is one of the best 
forms of advertising booksellers can do. If 
we have lists of the many, many customers 
that come into our stores over a period of 
a year and have them classified and follow 
the customer’s interest, a great many more 
books can be sold. 

About street car advertising and bill- 
boards, there was very little discussion. 
Most people felt that it was entirely too 
expensive and did not bring results. The 
only way I see that such advertising could 
bring results would be if you were try- 
ing to establish your name and business in 
the community and could affort the expense 
of having your name or slogan before the 
general public. 

The next thing we discussed was what 
percentage of our gross annual business 
should be devoted to advertising. It was 
the opinion of the meeting that about two 
and a half to‘three per cent of the gross 
annual business should be spent for adver- 
tising. That included practically all forms 








The Publishers’ W eekly 


of advertising. Some said that they in- 
cluded in that percentage their window dis- 
plays. It also included postage. 

In discussing cooperation with publish- 
ers’ advertising and year-round bookselling, 
the meeting endorsed very strongly the 
year-round bookselling and voted to con- 
tinue it. It was brought out also that pub- 
lishers should notify the booksellers of the 
different cities when they were launching a 
big advertising campaign on any one book 
or any selected list of books, the advertising 
to be sent to the booksellers, that publishers 
should ask for check-ups in stock, and give 
a real definite selling plan if possible. 

I have in mind one big advertisement that 
was launched a short time ago by Little, 
Brown & Co. on “High Fires.” One of the 
representatives came to mé and told me he 
was going to put a full page ad in the New 
York Times and one or two other literary 
supplements. I said, “Old man, have you 
all the dealers thruout the country lined up 
with this advertising material, telling them 
what you are going to do—have you sold 
them stock, have you suggested windows or 
had some pictures taken of the kind of 
window you thought might put the book 
over, that would picture the inside of the 
story? Are you tying together this adver- 
tising with your outlets as the big adver- 
tisers do, Kellogg’s for cornflakes and man- 
ufacturers of soap and automobiles ?” 

I think that that is something for pub- 
lishers to think about, if that they are to e- 
ceive the cooperation of the dealer. It 
would be helping the dealer to sell more 
books. 


Cooperative Advertising 


Further cooperation with these special 
advertisements and displays, should be by 
an interior display by all stores which make 
such displays. 

The next discussion was of how can we 
check up on results from advertising. That 
is a very difficult thing to do. All forms of 
advertising will help to build your business, 
build good will, it may not sell books to- 
day or tomorrow, but you will feel the 
effect of that advertising in the far. dis- 
tance. 

One of the big things that was brought 
out in our discussion was that the book- 
sellers’ organization and the publishers’ 
organization should try to get together and 
plan a campaign and gather money from 
both organizations. on a large scale that 
would sell the idea of reading to the gen- 
eral public, and should have an intensified 
and well-worked out campaign that could 
be run over a period of two or three years, 
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in all the newspapers and magazines and 
literary journals. That is going to take us 
up into the millions of dollars, I know, but 
we have been accomplishing big things in 
the past couple of years with this great, 
big membership we have, and I believe the 
time is ripe to appoint committees to work 
on such an idea, and I think you can really 
get down to a working basis and accom- 
plish something. Let us start small and 
grow. 

On this cooperative advertising also, the 
thought was advanced that it might be a 
good idea in cities or even states where 
many booksellers are congregated and they 
have not a lot of money to spend on adver- 
tising, that they gather together as a body, 
and appoint some advertising agency to 
handle their advertising and sell the art of 
reading. 

The next subject that we discussed, and 
the last one, was publicity. I have covered 
a lot of this branch of advertising in my 
remarks. There are many ways in which 
the booksellers have received publicity, and 
the year-round bookselling has been of tre- 
mendous help in passing on ways and means 
whereby we can get publicity. But I ques- 
tion whether all of us are taking advantage 
of that wonderful service that is coming 
from the year-round bookselling. I know 
some of us think that there is too much 
printed matter for publicity, but are we 
making use of the outstanding features of 
that service that fit our particular business? 
If we will follow the year-round booksell- 
ing service and look for this publicity and 
go out of our way to get it, I think that 
we can do a lot of good for ourselves and 
encourage the publishers who are doing 
everything they can to make bookselling a 
big. modern business. 

The next thing discussed was window 


V. Accounts 


John Kidd, 


| HARDLY know what to say. I believe 
that after Mr. Estabrooks’s interesting 
remarks, what I have to say will fall 
somewhat flat. Apparently the matter of 
accounts, records and financing of one’s 
business is of little general interest. 
Probably the large sale of Papini’s “Life 
of Christ” and the modestly large sale. of 
Van Loon’s “Story of the Bible” has had 
a more or less beneficent influence on_ the 
trade at large.. Apparently you seem to be 
of a deeply religious turn of mind and are 
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displays and interiors. The feature window 
was very strongly stressed. We heard a 
great deal about window displays yesterday 
from Mr. Hotchkin. He told us a great 
deal of the value of window displays and 
interior displays and putting before the pub- 
lic in A B C language why it should stop 
to look in the window and why it should 
buy the books. 

In closing, I wanted to pass a sugges- 
tion on to the publishers. I think it would 
be a very good idea if publishers would get 
up a practical, well-thought out question- 
naire and send it to the booksellers of this 
organization asking them how they can help 
us or how we can help them in advertising, 
what kind of catalogs we want, whether 
they can lend their help and money in pay- 
ing part of our printing bill or our postage 
bill, our envelope bill or anything that enters 
into advertising. 

I know a great many of them are very 
willing to help us on a cooperative basis. 
paying part of the advertisement, but I 
would like to see the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion get that questionnaire ready and ask 
for suggestions from the booksellers. I am 
sure that booksellers can help publishers 
spend their money wisely, and that they can 
help booksellers distribute printed matter 
very effectively, so that a lot of it that is 
going to waste now will be saved and the 
money spent to better advantage. 

I have taken more time than I know 
was allotted to me, but I think that this is 
a big subject and that we ought to have 
some discussion on it. I am sorry that I 
have taken some of the time that should 
be devoted to the discussion. [Applause.] 


PRESIDENT NyE: We will next hear from 
the Chairman of the Conference on Ac- 
counting—Mr. John Kidd. 


and Records 
Chairman 


depending largely on the divine omnipo- 
tence of our Lord for all the information 
you expect to get about your business. We 
had from fifteen to seventeen people two 
mornings at the discussions. It is true we 
didn’t have enough time to discuss the 
ramifications of_ figures, inventories and 
various other phases that enter into the 
affairs of a first-class bookshop. Those 
that were there, however, seemed to be in- 
terested, and I believe we brought up two 
or three things that may prove of value to 
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those attending. Possibly me may, next 
year, if such a round table is conducted, 
influence enough people to accomplish 
something of value. 

It seems to me the item of most vital 
importance is that of a running inventory. 
If you are working on a budget system, it 
is necessary to know at all times how much 
stock you have. You 
cannot depend on the 
yearly inventory for this 
information. You must 
have figures that are 
available from time to 
time which will be more 
or less authentic. You 
can’t walk thru your de- 
partment or go thru your 
store, and say that you 
have so many thousand 
dollars worth of books. 
It is humanly impossible 
for anybody to guess. 
You may have large in- 
voices, you know you 
have a lot of money in- 
vested, you know also 
that you owe for a great 
deal of this stock; the 
one thing you don’t know 
is how you are going to 
pay for it. The situation 
resolves itself into this; 
that in order to be in a 
financially sound condi- 
tion, you must know 
where you stand at all 
times. The budget system is absolutely 
essential. You start on January Ist with 
a certain amount of stock. You have 
had a prosperous business in December, 
turnover has been good, but by the fifteenth 
all these distressing statements of long ac- 
counts, due and overdue, begin to arrive, 
and then you wake up to the realization 
that you haven’t paid as much attention to 
that very important end of your business 
as you should. To me it is just a trifle 
difficult to get my mind away from the idea 
of putting something over in a sales way. 
It is pretty hard to get down to the brass 
tacks of the business figures, and yet it is 
very unwise to neglect them. 

The discussions which we had were pos- 
sibly a trifle futile because of the reluctance 
of many of those attending to discuss their 
own business affairs. I think the plan that 
has worked in our own establishment is not 
bad, it was vouched for by the remarks 
made by Dick Fuller who is manager-in- 
chief of the Doubleday, Page Bookshops 
and has a most successful establishment of 
his own in Boston. 
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At any time, by carrying the running in- 
ventory, we have exact figures which an- 
nually are checked up with a real.inventory. 
We start out with a stock investment. We 
take the purchases for the month, adding 
them to the inventory, and at the end of 
the month, the sales less the gross profit, 
deducted from the stock and the purchases 
gives the amount of 
stock investment. 

With daily sales 
records, we are enabled 
during the month to find 
out almost instantly just 
how much we have in- 
vested. We begin with 
May to make our fall 


purchases. The publish- 
ers show many intrigu- 
ing titles. At the time, 


we have: almost as much 
imagination as the sales- 
man; can see his point, 
we buy enthusiastically 
with some definite idea of 
just where we are going 
to place these books. 

This is all right to 
start. If the men came 
all at once and we could 
purchase these quanti- 
ties of books, and knew 
all the publishing events 
that were to happen dur- 
ing the fall, it would be 
comparatively easy to 
keep our purchases with- 
in the proper compass. But as this buying 
is scattered over a-period of from four *o 
five months, and each day a new idea comes 
up that is better than the last, gradually the 
first ideas sink into oblivion,- and- by the 
time the stock-arrives, we have forgotten 
what the original intention was. We do 
this annually ourselves. We look over the 
stock, and we have huge piles of books. 
The cash:sales may be pretty good, but tt 
doesn’t seem to make any difference how 
much we sell, we always have more than we 
should. We can’t quite visualize that won- 
derful business that is going to be done so 
we just naturally put the lid on purchases. 

A short time after this happens, along 
comes a publisher’s representative with the 
biggest book of the year, and we hardly 
know what to do. Here is an opportunity 
that may never arrive again, and we must 
take advantage of it, we wish we were not 
in the deplorable state where it’s impossible 
to buy any more. of the good things, having 
already all we should have. A running 1n- 
ventory with a budget would have prevente 
this deplorable condition. 
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Dick Fuller, of the Old Corner, made a 
very pertinent remark this morning. He 
said that in spite of the antagonism caused, 
he had his buying on a basis of a thirty-day 
turnover, and that it worked out wonder- 
fully. At the end of the year he was doing 
more business and buying more from the 
publishers that he ever had before, yet his 
stock was cleaner. We who are a thousand 
miles from the market are unable to do 
this. We hope to buy for a sixty-day turn- 
over. We have not been very successful 
so far. We hope, however, to achieve this 
beatific state. 

The matter of running inventory is about 
the only salvation the average bookseller 
has to put him in a condition in which he 
knows absolutely what:he is doing. As I 
said before, it is humanly impossible to 
guess. I believe the history of this organiza- 
tion will show only one man who has ever 
been successful in guessing at his condition. 


The Running Inventory 


Some seven or eight years ago, our great 
friend, Seeley Conover, the oldest man in 
the book business, and also at that time the 
mayor of Amsterdam, N. Y., expressed 
himself on this point. A paper was delivered 
by Charles Butler on inventories, running 
inventories, and so forth. Mr. Conover 
made this remark to Mr. Butler when asked 
how he knew whether he was making money 
or not, if he never took an inventory, re- 
plied, “I can prove it, I have it in my 
pocket.” 

Unfortunately, there are very few of us 
that have it in our pocket, so we can’t tell. 
In other words, we have got to have the 
benefit of figures. 

Many of the people who attend the round 
table sessions seem to think there must be 
a lot of money involved in securing these 
figures. My own experience, after having 
inaugurated them, has been the reverse. It 
costs no more money to secure accurate fig- 
ures than it does not to get figures at all, 
so long as you have a bookkeeping depart- 
ment. It is merely a matter of systematiz- 
ing your records. At first it may possibly 
cost an extra person in your office depart- 
ment, but after it is started, it is simple 
and so valuable I can not impress too 
strongly on your minds the necessity for 
these valuable figures. 

I know when we started fourteen years 
azo, we were about the only people in this 
country connected with the book business 
that had a running inventory. A good many 
of my friends said, “You are crazy.” Well. 
perhaps we were. It cost us quite a bit of 
monev to start with when we could ill 
afford it, but these figures have amply paid 
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for themselves since. I should feel just like 
a man without eyes if we couldn’t tell what 
was going to happen. It is true many of 
us do not follow what is in front of us, but 
if we want these figures we have them. 
To show you how little general interest 
there is in running inventories, when it was 
announced I would have such a round table, 
only two concerns sent material to Miss 





ERNEST DAWSON, OF LOS ANGELES, CONTRIB- 
UTED MOST HELPFULLY TO THE ROUND TABLE 
ON ACCOUNTS AND RECORDS 


Humble. Apparently all the rest were either 
100 per cent perfect or weren’t interested. 

A gentleman from Los Angeles, Mr. 
Dawson, who is in the second-hand and new 
book business, sent in an excellent outline 
of a method. Mr. Melcher analyzed it and 
brought out the salient points. I tried to 
put them over in our discussions, but we 
lacked the time. 

The subjects which came up at this round 
table conference were: cost accounting (we 
didn’t get into that at all), perpetual inven- 
tory (which was pretty generally agreed 
not to be of practical value for our kind of 
business.. It required too much figuring 
without being of any general benefit), the 
daily inventory. Mr. Dawson worked on a 
basis of keeping track of the individual title 
and the individual sale. That didn’t seem 
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necessary. The estimated inventory was the 
decidedly important feature of what argu- 
ments we had. The method of working 
this out will be found, if you are particu- 
larly interested, in a survey that has re- 
cently been made by the University of 
Illinois Bureau of Business Research. It 
has a pamphlet called the “Report of a 
Survey of the Illinois Book Stores.” In 
this it has worked out the fine points, 
not only in a brief but in a very clever 
way. I advise you people to write for this 
interesting pamphlet. 

Mr. Melcher worked out the estimated 
inventory, subdivided expense, buying rec- 
ord and bonus, but the only thing we seemed 
to have any time to discuss was the esti- 
mated inventory. In connection with this, 
of course, the matter of profit or loss is 
easily arrived at, and if there are any 
people here who care to quiz me on this 
matter, I will give them such information as 
I have. I would like, in closing, to impress 
the real necessity of this feature of your 
business. It is so economical, so necessary 
and vital, you cannot afford to do without 
this great help. 

Of course, the department stores have all 
this information. They could not do with- 
out these figures, any more than can the 
individual bookshops and stationery stores. 

As a matter of fact, there is published— 
I know we sell this in our stationery de- 
partment—a combination day book and 
ledger which would be most effective for 
smaller stores. It is manufactured by the 
Perfect System Company in Los Angeles. 
As far as I can see, it gives you the whole 
history, each day, of your business in so 
far as statistics are concerned. Sales by 
salesmen are all diagnosed, whether a regu- 
Jar profit or a special profit sale, and then 
there are the expenses for the day week, 
ending Saturday with all the various items. 
For the small concern, this should prove 
invaluable. It has a recapitulation of all 
these figures in the back. So far as the 
history of your business is concerned, elim- 
inating the charge accounts, this volume 
covers everything necessary and is some- 
thing along the right line. 


Good Bookkeeping Forms 

I brought with me from our office a sheet. 
It is the daily history of our business. Every 
night when we finish we have before us the 
total of all transactions at the bottom. You 
may find anything you want every day of 
the year. The bookkeeper takes these fig- 
ures and works out a running inventory 
commencing with general expense, giving 
all the items, miscellaneous, newspaper 
advertising, postage, water, light, heat, tele- 
phone, telegraph, office expenses, manage- 
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ment salary, management expense, rent, 
discount, interest, interest and taxes, ship- 
ments, charity, depreciation, auto expense, 
book department expense, stationery, office 
supplies, and so forth. 

At the bottom we have the gross; under- 
neath that our salaries are charged directly 
to the book department, stationery depart- 
ment, or whatever it may be, with direct 
advertising and other incidentals that should 
go against the department. 

At the bottom, each month we have cash 
in the bank, bills receivable, our sales ledger, 
the bills payable, trade acceptances, etc. We 
have gross sales, expenses and purchases, 
profit or loss for each month. There is a 
comparative statement of last year’s busi- 
ness for the same period. We can always 
tell where we stand. 


A Step Toward The Millenium 


In the back page, our cash and charges 
are diagnosed. For instance, we are run- 
ning two department store bookshops. We 
have a little bookstore and a big one. It is 
vital to us to know what the bills payable 
are. At certain periods of the year, we 
find out how long they have run. For in- 
stance, if they are thirty, sixty or ninety 
days over, we have that information. 

On the back we have an analysis of the 
cash system. Our collections were so much, 
our cash for the month was so much, and 
we have received so much from department 
stores, which is in cash. In other words, 
immediately against the bills payable, we 
have this liquid asset which we can apply, 
and if necessary, we have time enough to 
borrow what is required to cover the ac- 
counts due. 7 

I would like to see the day when we can 
take an invoice as it arrives, check it off and 
pay it. This would be a great thing indeed. 
I do know that it is the system that is used 
by all the successful department stores. I 
would feel greatly relieved in mind if I 
could go to sleep at night and know that 
we didn’t owe a dollar to anybody. 

I have perhaps encroached on your time, 
but the discussions were not exactly con- 
crete, for the reason that we didn’t have 
time enough to bring these points to a con- 
clusion. I thank you for your attention and 
hope if there is a spark of human intelli- 
gence in this rambling discourse you will 
take advantage of it. [Applause.] 


PresivENt Nye: The next feature of our 
program will be a very interesting and un- 
usual one. It is the awarding of prizes 
in a contest instituted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers for the most 
original publicity ideas. 
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N. A. B. P. Prizes for Original Publicity Ideas 
Awarded By Frederic G. Melcher 


HE Publishers’ Association felt that, in 

connection with its campaign for better 

bookselling, this annual gathering might 
be made an occasion for rewarding some 
of the excellent promotional work that is 
being done around the country. If there 
is anything that is encouraging about the 
retail situation, looked at from a national 
point of view, it is the increased imagina- 
tion as well as energy that is being put into 
publicity, sales efforts and advertising of 
various kinds. It is very difficult to make 
comparisons, because the very thing you 
want is versatility and new methods, and 
unlike things are very difficult to compare; 
one store may be working in one kind of 
publicity one year and in another kind 
another, in experimenting to bring the store 
to the attention of the community. 


In the Newspaper Field 


The committee which has acted as judges, 
Miss Humble and Mr. Estabrook, has given 
me these announcements to make, stressing 
that this good promotion work is typical of 
much good work done around the country, 
whether or not it is a complete survey. 

It is impossible to make awards without 
picking out a great many different fields 
for that purpose, and the first one which 
we will speak of is the use of newspaper 
publicity. In that field it seemed quite easy 
to make the award, and I am very glad that, 
altho the bookseller who sent it in is not 
here, the head of his famous house is 
here, and that I can present this prize of 
a $20 gold piece to J. K. Gill, of Portland, 
Oregon. [Applause.] Some of the work 
done by Mr. Hotchkiss of Mr. Gill’s book 
department was very interesting. | 

In the first place, in handling the publicity 
on children’s books, a little character was in- 
vented, the Gillikin, which the firm suc- 
ceeded in getting into all kinds of places, so 
that whatever the store did and whatever talk 
there was in the newspapers, whatever in- 
terest was aroused, it flowed back to the 
store by a very natural and easv channel, 
so that all the gerieral publicity and news- 
paper work as shown in this splendid ex- 
hibit keyed up. 

Here is a photograph of the original, 
Simon pure, Oregonian Gillikin. This 
whole book is full of stories that were 


written up about ads prepared, all grouped 
around one central interest. There is also 
an exhibit of very much more difficult type. 
One book was taken, Mary Carolyn Davies’ 
book, “The Skyline Trail,” and a whole 
program of publicity was prepared for the 
newspapers, talks to clubs, letters sent out, 
interviews arranged for, a score of different 
efforts all for one Oregon author. It must 
have been a great satisfaction to that author, 
and is certainly an exhibit of organizing 
skill in the newspaper field. 

The second prize for the newspaper field 
is in connection with Children’s Book Week : 
newspaper work, a successful window, con- 





MR. HOLSINGER CARRIED 
OFF TWO PRIZES 


nected with the home atmosphere, news- 
paper stories and display. This goes to the 
Williams Book Store, of Boston, and I 
understand Mrs. Millan is here from the 
Williams Store. [Applause.] 

The next award is for general clippings 
showing newspaper advertising, and this 
was one of the most unusual exhibits of 
concerted publicity in newspaper space that 
has ever come in or that I have ever seen. 
The first prize goes to the Jones Book Store 
of Los Angeles, Cal., and if Mr. Andrew 
is here I would like to have him come for- 
ward and get the gold piece. [Applause.] 
You will all remember that Mrs. Maynard 
was at Detroit last year, and we are very 
glad indeed that Mr. Andrew, of the firm, 
is here today, especially glad, because I 
hope that you all will look at what that 
store did in the way of splendid copy. It 
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stressed every season of the year. It has 
the store name specially lettered so it can 
be displayed effectively. There wasn’t a 
single occasion, a single time of the year, 
that Jones Book Store wasn’t connected up 
with some current event or with the season, 
and all in a uniform, consistent typography. 
It is a very. very interesting exhibit. 

The second prize of a $10 gold piece in 
this classification goes to G. M. McKelvey, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Ts Mr. Holsinger here? 


errr NL ee ee Tee 





MR... GILL FROM OREGON AND CAR- 


CAME 
RIED HOME ONE OF THE N. A. B, P, 
GOD PeECIS 


[Applause.] The prize is given for using 
newspaper clippings of all the store intended 
to accomplish in cooperation with the mov- 
ing picture people and in connection with 
events of the year. It is very intelligent 
and effective publicity. © 

Youngstown, Ohio. is a typical large city 
that depends upon its department store for 
its effective book promotion, and much 
imagination is shown in it. 

The next group is for the best account 
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of efforts that increased the sale of chil- 
dren’s books. -Apparently there is no geo- 
graphical agreement here, but the name of 
Read is to be indubitably connected with 
children’s book selling, because we have 
Reads from two parts of the country—W. 
B. Read of Bloomington, IIl., gets the first 
prize of $20, tho I think there is no one here 
from Bloomington. A scrapbook was sent 
showing splendid windows, imagination, se- 
lection, fine use of posters, and the stories 
which were arranged for in the newspaper 
played up children’s books in a most inter- 
esting and personal way. 

The second prize, to the other Read, P. 
M. Read of Bridgeport, Conn., is awarded 
for fine windows and general publicity on 
children’s books. Is there any one here 
from G. M. Read of Bridgeport, Conn. 
[ Applause. ] 


Window Displays 


Now we come to the question of the 
photographs of window display. This, the 
committee tells me, was one of the very 
difficult prizes to award, because, in the 
first place, photographs don’t give a com- 
plete impression of how effective a window 
display is, and, in the second place, there 
were several good windows. 

A window is not effective because of the 
great number of things it has in it, but by 
its stopping and pulling power. The first 
prize has been awarded to a New York 
store. It is very pleasant to have New 
York represented in this new bookselling 
movement. Is there some one here from 
the Harcourt, Brace Bookshop? Miss Ruby 
Ley is manager of the shop. Miss Ley 
is not here, but all of you that like to 
see a small bookshop that handles win- 
dows nicely will realize that Miss Ley, 
who has a shop on 43rd Street, very seldom 
fails to make a window that is tiusual 
and effective. She has had more good win- 
dows in addition to these on Valentines and 
on Fishing Tackle, for which the prize was 
given. She invariably gets a good result. 

The second prize of $10 goes to a firm 
that has already been mentioned, and if 
Mr. Holsinger of McKelvey will again pre- 
sent himself, we will give him a prize for 
window display. [Applause.] 

All I know about Youngstown is. that 
there is a marvelous librarian there, and I 
hope that Mr.. Wheeler and Mr. Holsinger 
cooperate, because I am a great admirer of 
Mr. Wheeler. 


The committee finally asked me to say 
that, in this question of windows, it couldn’t 
bear to pass by without. honorable mention 
of two others in the display. Here again 
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we have duplication of honors, and Mr. Gill 
can take back to his Portland store an hon- 
orable mention in connection with the win- 
dow display; and when this gold piece goes 
to W. B. Read of Bloomington, IIl., the 
same message should be carried. 

Mr. President, that is the report of the 
committee. 


PRESIDENT NyE: How many of you ladies 
and gentlemen are not members of our As- 
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sociation? Will you kindly rise? I men- 
tion that for this reason, that our executive 
session starts at two o’clock and is open only 
to our members, and we cordially invite you 
to become members of.our Association. Is 
there any further business before the con- 
vention ? 


[The meeting adjourned at twelve-thirty 
o'clock. ] 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. SESSION 


[The meeting convened at two-thirty 
o’clock, President Nye presiding. ] 


PRESIDENT NYE: We have now come to 
the concluding session of this convention. 
I am sure it is going to have great interest 
and be replete with essential information. 
Our first report will be that of the Audit- 
ing Committee. The chairman of the Audit- 
ing Committee—is he in the room? 


[Not present. ] 

If not, we will defer that and listen to the 
report of the Resolution Committee of 
which Vernor M. Schenck is chairman. 


[Mr. Schenck then read the report of the 
committee from beginning to end, after 
which he proceeded to read the report, a 
resolution at a time, to be discussed and 
voted upon in that way.] 


Report of the Resolution Committee 
By Vernor M. Schenck 


RESOLUTION NO. I 


RESOLVED, that we congratulate and 
thank the Program and Entertainment 
Committees in charge of the twenty- 
fourth Annual Convention on the splen- 
did success which has attended its ef- 
forts, and that we particularly appreciate 
the splendid service of Harold C. Kinsey 
whose untiring labors and good general- 
ship have borne such satisfactory results. 

RESOLVED, that we express our ap- 
preciation to the management of the 
Commodore Hotel for courtesies ex- 
tended; to the National Association of 
Book Publishers for the theater party on 
Monday evening; to the “Publishers’ 
Weekly” for the programs furnished; to 
the Press for generous publicity; to Miss 
Belle Walker for the able manner in 
which she has secured such publicity; to 
C. E. Olcott, General Manager of the 
Hudson River Day Line, for his kindness 
In permitting use of their pier for the 
West Point boat, and to the following 
for souvenirs presented: Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation, D. Appleton & Co., 
Bobbs, Merrill Co., The T. Y. Crowell 
Co., Brentano’s, the Women Booksellers’ 
Association, Thomas Nelson Sons, Ox- 
ford University Press, Chelsea House, 
Alfred A. Knopf, Harcourt Brace Co., 
Plaza Publishing Company, Lamar & 


Barton, B. W. Huebsch, Grosset & Dun- 
lap, and the Hammond Publishing Com- 
pany. 

[On motion of Eugene L. Herr, duly 
seconded, the above resolution was adopted. 
There was no discussion on it.] 


RESOLUTION NO. II 


RESOLVED, that we endorse the 
definitely constructive statements of the 
position of the Board of Trade on im- 
portant matters of interest to booksellers 
particularly sections I, II, III, IV, V, 
VI, VII, VIII, X, XI. 

[The request was made that these sections 
be read one at a time and discussed in- 
dividually. ] 


SECTION I 


The Board of Trade urges publishers 
to publish fewer and better books. The 
too frequent publication of unimportant 
and unmeritorious fiction “pot boilers” 
we believe discourages book reading and 
book ownership. Publishers and book- 
sellers alike can more economically and 
effectively concentrate on a smaller num- 
ber of good books and insure for them a 
wider sale than they receive under the 
present system. The number of new mis- 
cellaneous titles could likewise be reduced 
to the advantage of publishers and book- 
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VERNOR M. SCHENCK, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE RESOLUTIONS 
COM MITTEE 


sellers if the publisher would more care- 
fully survey the market and refuse to pub- 
lish second-rate books in any field already 
admirably covered. The Board of Trade 
urges booksellers to cooperate and per- 
suade publishers of the wisdom of our 
stand on the question. Unsalable stock 
on the bookseller’s shelves is usually the 
result of the bookseller’s purchase of sec- 
ond-rate books offered by the publisher. 
A bookseller is willing to carry for a slow 
turnover a book which he and the pub- 
lisher can unhesitatingly recommend. 
But there is no ultimate profit to book- 
seller, publisher, author, or general public 
in the publication of unimportant and un- 
meritorious books. 

Mr. Hyxke (St. Louis): I don’t see that 
that resolution should stand. It is some- 
thing that we have nothing to do with. I 
think it is a manner of eliminating things 
we don’t want. I don’t know why we 
should tell the publisher not to publish 
books. Who should be the judge of second 
rate books—we or the public? If the pub- 
lic wants them, we have to give them to 
them, don’t we? I object to it myself. 

Mr. Ross (Brooklyn): I think the pur- 
port of that is a suggestion to the publishers. 
I don’t think it binds anybody in any way. 
We are getting altogether too many books 
at the present time. 

PRESIDENT NYE: We will hear somebody 
else on the subject of the adoption of this 
section. 

[On motion duly made and seconded it 
was voted to adopt Section I as read.] 


SECTION II 
The Board of Trade urges publishers, 
wherever possible, to revive by new dress, 
new publicity, and new advertising, old 
titles of unquestionable merit and, in the 
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case of books of this character now out 
of print, we urge publishers to canvass 
the trade and find out whether there is 
sufficient demand to warrant reprinting. 

[There were no objections to Section II 
and, on motion duly made and seconded, it 
was adopted as read.] 


SECTION III 

The Board of Trade is opposed to the 
publication of salacious books and urges 
all booksellers to ban such books from 
their shops. We are, however, opposed 
to federal, state, and municipal censor- 
ship—except the censorship of intelligent 
public opinion. 

[Section III was adopted as read.] 


SECTION IV 

The Board of Trade condemns the 
practice of some publishers in offering 
exclusively for mail order sale special 
cheap editions of regular trade books. 
We believe this practice lowers the pres- 
tige of bookselling and hoodwinks the 
public into the belief that the bookseller 
is a profiteer. 

[Section IV was adopted as read.] 


SECTION V 

The Board of Trade endorses the work 
of the Year-Round Bookselling Commit- 
tee and urges booksellers everywhere to 
cooperate with the Committee in its 
efforts to stimulate book-reading and 
book-ownership. 

[Section V was adopted as read.] 
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SECTION VI 
The Board of Trade condemns the prac- 
tice of offering books as magazine sub- 
scription premiums. The Association be- 
lieves that this evil has been somewhat 
reduced and urges publishers to cooper- 
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ate to the end that it may be entirely 
abolished. 

Mr. CrowELL: In connection with that, I 
should like to call the attention of the meet- 
ing to a letter which I hold in my hand, so 
that we may at the same time get an ex- 
pression of opinion as to this matter which 
is so closely related to it. The letter is on 
the letterhead of John C. Winston & Co., 
Philadelphia, and offers to newspapers a 
copy of Daniels’s life of Woodrow Wilson 
to run in connection with a newspaper sub- 
scription. That book retails at $2.50 and 
the trade, if it receives a forty per cent 
discount, would buy it at $1.50. They say, 
“This book is sold at $2.50, but we can 
offer it to you for circulation purposes at 
the special price of only ninety cents a copy, 
with the understanding, however, that what- 
ever proposition you make on the book, it 
will not be offered or sold separately or 
combined with your publication at a lower 
price than $2.50 for the two.” 

This is so clearly related to the question 
of the resolution that Mr. Schenck just 
read, that it seemed this was the time to 
bring this question before the convention. 

PRESIDENT Nye: If I am correct in my 
idea, we can not treat of this individual 
case at this time. It carries out the idea 
and the thought as expressed in this article, 
and when we adopt this article, the new 
committee may take action with the indi- 
vidual publishers. 

Mr. Travers: There are one or two mag- 
azines on the market which are offering to 
their subscribers anything at a ten per cent 
discount. 

PresipeENT Nye: There is no question 
about that, but we are particularly fortunate 
at this time that there are but two. A year 
ago, there were a countless number, and 
that field of endeavor has been practically 
eliminated. These individual questions with 
the individual magazines as they arise have 
been taken care of by your executive off- 
cers. 


[Section VI was adopted as read. ] 


SECTION VII 


The Board of Trade recommends com- 

mon observance by all booksellers and 
publishers of postage extra on all pur- 
chases of regular trade books for mail de- 
livery to customers. The present margin 
of profit for the bookseller does not war- 
rant this additional overhead. 
_ Mr. Hammonp (Houston, Texas): I be- 
lieve that we ought to amend that by saying 
that the publishers should insert that in their 
advertisement.” The majority of them think 
that there is no postage charge. 
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PresipeNt Nye: I do not believe that 
the majority of them do. 

Mr. HAMMOND: Quite a few of them. I 
have evidence on my desk at home. I took 
it up with the publishers, and they say they 
charge the postage. I think if you go over 
the New York Times Review, you will find 
they don’t say postage at all. 

PRESIDENT Nye: It is my underst: 
that some publishers, if they receive a mail 
order for a book and the postage is in- 
cluded, that is perfectly all right, and if 
the postage is not included, it is perfectly 
all right also, and the book is sent. 

Mr. Witson: It usually reads just 
“Postage extra” when it mentions postage 
at all. I don’t think that is quite enough. 
It should give the amount of the postage 
or give the buyer some idea 0. how much 
the postage will be. 

PRESIDENT Nye: That would be impossi- 
ble, Mr. Wilson, according to the zone sys- 
tem, to advertise different rates from all 
over the country. 

Mr. Witson: The reason I mention that 
is that we very often get mail orders for 
books, even tho it say, postage extra, be- 
cause apparently they don’t know what the 
postage is. 

[Section VII was adopted as read. ] 

[At this point, Mr. Hutchinson entered 
the room. There was prolonged applause 
as he came in.] 

PRESIDENT NYE: We are very glad to 
welcome you, Mr. Hutchinson. 


SECTION VIII 

The Board of Trade urges booksellers 
to buy to sell and not for discount. Over- 
stock and consequent loss by mark- 
down is too frequently the result of the 
bookseller’s anxiety to make an extra 
cent per copy, and his failure carefully 
to analyze the potential sale of the book 
in question. Rapid turnover means prof- 
its. Buying of new titles to take care of 
more than sixty days’ demand is not con- 
ducive to either rapid turnover or profit. 

PRESIDENT Nye: A most important arti- 
cle, and one which is worthy of your intense 
consideration. Are there any objections to 
the adoption of that article? 

[Section VIIT was adopted as read.] 


SECTION X 


The Board of Trade feels that the 
American Booksellers’ Association can 
and should attract to its membership not 
only the dealer in current publications but 
also second-hand book dealers, rare book 
dealers, subscription book publishers and 
booksellers, technical book publishers and 
booksellers, and business book publishers 
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and booksellers. We urge all such pub- 
lishers and booksellers to make this As- 
sociation theirs and bring to it their prob- 
lems and their help. We urge every book- 
seller in America to join the American 
Booksellers’ Association and give it his 
support. We believe that our Associ- 
ation can never reach its maximum effec- 
tiveness unless we are truly represeritative 
of the book-trade of the country. 
[Section X was adopted as read.] 


SECTION XI 

The Board of Trade urges all members 
of the Association to send constructive 
suggestions and criticisms to the Board 
of Trade at any time. 

The Board of Trade is of the opinion 
that the outlook for retail bookselling is 
brighter than ever before. We urge book- 
sellers and publishers zealously to co- 
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operate for the successful fruition of this 
outlook. The bookseller is dependent on 
the publisher not one whit more than the 
publisher is dependent on the bookseller 
and our mutual responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities demand that we take, wherever 
possible, common counsel. 
[Section XI was adopted as read.] 


RESOLUTION NO, III 

WHEREAS, the continuing growth 
and prosperity of the Association make 
the employment of a paid Executive or 
Promotion Secretary important and al- 
most imperative. 

RESOLVED, that the Executive Com- 
mittee be authorized to consider the 
feasibility of employing’ an Executive or 
Promotion Secretary, whose duty it 
would be to work under the direction of 
the President in the preparation and dis- 
tribution of a Monthly Bulletin and in 
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the conduct of correspondence and the 
preparation, plans and material for the 
purpose of promoting the welfare and 
growth of the Association in all its 
phases; 


RESOLVED, that if the Executive 
Committee succeed in finding an indi- 
vidual with the requisite vision and 
ability to meet the requirements of an 
Executive Secretary, who would be will- 
ing to give part time service to the Asso- 
ciation, it be authorized to extend a 
sum not to exceed $3,000 for the ensu- 
ing year to cover salary and incidental 
expense; 

RESOLVED further, that if an Ex- 
ecutive or Promotion Secretary is ap- 
pointed, the Executive Committee is here- 
by empowered and directed to establish 
the individual duties of both the Record- 
ing Secretary and the new Secretary and 
to adjust the compensation of each. 

PRESIDENT NYE: You have heard the 
third resolution. Are there any questions or 
suggestions or objections? 

Mr. McKee: There is a question in my 
mind about the amount of $3,000. It does- 
n’t seem to me that it is possible to get a 
man to handle this job with the expense 
entailed with it for that price. I think 
the situation requires a very good man. It 
means building the Association. It also 
means that the prestige which we can get 
with the publishers will be great. I be- 
lieve that that sum of money should be in- 
creased even if it were necessary to raise 
the dues. 

Mr. MEtcHER: It would not be likely 
that this sum would be required to cover 
more than seven or eight months’ expense, 
so that a larger sum than this would put 
it on a different basis. There has to be a 
program made here which means that $3,000 
is intended to cover about a seven months’ 
actual expense. That is running on about 
a $5,000 basis per year. 

Mr. McKee: That would be nearer to it, 
but I do think there should be a great deal 
of thought and care in picking the man. 

PRESIDENT Nye: There is no question 
about that. Are there any remarks? 

Mr. Herr: The Resolutions Committee 
realizes that the gentleman’s point is very 
well taken, and for that reason, we debated 
considerably whether we should put in this 
resolution or not. In my own mind, the 
sum of $3,000 is not adequate to employ 
any one who could represent this organiza- 
tion properly on a permanent basis and pro- 
vide for office and incidental expenses, and 
that raises the question of whether the 
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whole resolution is advisable or desirable 
at this time. JI can conceive that there is 
room in this organization for the employ- 
ment of a permanent secretary, probably 
with headquarters in New York, and that 
with such headquarters we might deal with 
some of the other problems that have been 
brought to us, but in my mind you could 
not get the type of man who could live 
in New York and properly represent this 
Association in its conduct of affairs with 
publishers and promote the work of the 
Association under a salary, I should say of 
from seven to ten thousand dollars a year. 
Chambers of Commerce in small towns to- 
day are paying five, six and seven thousand 
dollars a year for capable executives and, 
therefore, that raises the whole question 
whether this resolution is desirable. 

On the other hand, if the incoming offi- 
cers wherever they may be located, should 
have a sum of money of this kind to employ 
a capable executive secretary in their own 
locality to promote the work of the Associa- 
tion in some respects, it might go a long 
way. 


A Future Advance In Dues 


I would like to see the Association some 
day take the step of advancing the dues to 
$25 a year and thereby have a sufficient 
amount of money to put a paid executive 
of proper qualifications in New York Cit 
with an office and eventually have a sta 
which could do such things as packing and 
shipping, just as subsidiary interests. But 
you have got to bear in mind that if this 
Association is to be adequately represented 
by an executive secretary in New York, it 
must be by somebody who is capable of 
handling the job well. The $3,000 men- 
tioned here would not do that—I quite agree 
with the gentleman on that—and if we want 
to do this thing well, we have got to :ace 
the possibility of some day, maybe soon, 
advancing the active membership dues pos- 
sibly to the sum of $25 a year. It could be 
made worth $25 a year, it could be made 
worth $50 a year to the members of this 
Association, then there would be a budget 
of $20,000 or $25,000 a year. 

PRESIDENT Nye: The dues of this Asso- 
ciation could possibly be made $25 a year 
if properly managed, and I believe that in 
the mind of the Executive Committee and 
of the present administration, in order to 
have the proper management, we should put 
ourselves on a practical basis. 

We know that we can not afford to en- 
gage a seven or ten thousand dollar man, 
but I am confident that there are many men, 
young men, in the city of New York, who 


, will find ways and means. 
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are possibly attending college of nights, 
who would be willing to devote part of 
their time to a job like this. These duties 
will not necessitate an eight-hour day, and 
I am confident that we can engage the 
right kind of man. Of course, we fiave no 
one in mind, and we do not know where to 
look for him, but it will be the duty of the 
next Executive Committee to find the proper 
man. We can not sit down and wait and 
wait and wait for something to happen. We 
have got to force the issue. We have a 
larger membership now than ever before. 
Our treasury is in finer condition than ever 
before. Now, what are we waiting for? 
To pick up fifty members a year, twenty- 
five members a year or to put $1,000 more 
in the treasury and wait for ten or twenty 
years? 


It is my firm conviction that this is very 
imperative, this step toward securing an 
executive, and if we bite off a little more 
than we can chew, all the better; it will 
fill us full of pep and enthusiasm, and 
there is no question that with the enthu- 
siasm displayed in this convention, we will 
achieve anything which we contemplate. 

I am very anxious to have the Associa- 
tion take a definite stand in this matter, and 
I should not allow the question of expense 
to be the important consideration. I am 
sure that your new Executive Committee 
[ Applause. ] 


Mr. Nussaum: I move the adoption of 
the resolution. [The motion was seconded. ] 


Mr. Grpsons: I understand the Executive 
Committee is pretty well informed usually 
and continuously as to the finance of the 
organization. If that be so and we have 
confidence in their judgment, why limit 
them to $3,000. 

Granting all that has been said as to the 
difficulty of finding a suitable man to be 
true, then I say if we have confidence in 
the Executive Committee, we ought to strike 
out the amount and let the committee use 
its judgment. I would offer that as an 
amendment. [The amendment was seconded. ] 


PRESIDENT Nye: We will vote on the 
amendment. All those in favor will signify 
by saying “aye”; opposed “no.” 

[The amendment was carried. ] 

Mr. Herr: I rise to a point of order. 
You failed to call for remarks before call- 
ing for a vote on the amendment. 

PrestpENT Nye: We will hear you, Mr. 
Herr, if you have anything to say, but Mr. 
Kidd was just about to rise. 

Mr. Kipp: I think that the Executive 
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Board is to be congratulated on the feeling 
of confidence that is generally expressed by 
the Association. But I do believe, as a 
treasurer or an e«-treasurer, that we should 
have something to shoot at. I would hate 
to be responsible for all this money being 
indiscriminately spent and as a treasurer 
come down here and report that we had 
over-shot the mark. [| don’t doubt our 
ability at all to carry this program thru; in 
fact, I am strongly for it. I have my own 


doubts about securing a man for about 


$2,000 a year and letting him spend $1,000 
in accomplishing what we are going to try 
to do. If we are going to try to do some- 
thing big, w uwaturally have got to buy big 
service, af. we can’t get it for $2,000, I 
don’t belic-e. And I do not believe that a 
man in that position can be financed on less 
than $1,000. He has to have office rent; 
he has to have office supplies, and all that 
sort of thing. 

I believe that if this motion is going thru, 
there should be some modification or some 
limitation at least at which we_ shoot: 
None of you would go into a building and 
trust to the landlord to charge you whatever 
amount of rent he later decided upon. You 
would want to know in advance just how 
much you were to pay. 

For my part, I am deeply appreciative 
indeed of that vote of confidence the gentle- 
men so nicely expressed over there, but at 
the same time, I certainly would hate to be 
dub enough to take advantage of it; and I 
think there ought to be some mark even if 
it is only $3,000. If that isn’t enough, make 
it $4,000 or $5,000 or $10,000. But get some 
mark which is the limit, and then we will 
know what to do. 

PRESIDENT Nye: I believe the amend- 
ment which was made by Mr. Gibbons was 
made with the understanding that any 
money appropriated would be within the 
jurisdiction of the Executive Committee 
which would keep itself posted on the con- 
dition of the treasury. 

Mr. Kipp: I hate to say anything about 
this, but you are leaving office today, I be- 
lieve, and you are not responsible. You 
don’t know who is going to be responsible, 
and that person, whoever he is. might not 
like to shoulder this responsibility. 


PRESIDENT NYE: The question has been 
voted on. I guess we can rescind that. The 
vote was taken, but I did not call for re- 
marks, so I will ask Mr. Gibbons if fe 
wishes to put in a stated sum which can not 
be exceeded. 

Mr. Grssons: I would prefer to leave 
my amendment as it is, with all regard to 
Mr. Kidd‘s suggestion and his feelings. I 
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think this Association has faith in its Ex- 
ecutive Committee. If it hasn’t, it shouldn’t 
have an Executive Committee. I believe 
you will find a greater growth for this As- 
sociation if you will go forward with a bit 
of confidence in the ability of the Associa- 
tion membership to support within reason 
what its Executive Committee will do. | 
am very sure that you will grow more if 
you cast off the shackles of fear that seem 
to be binding you just now, with due re- 
spect to your treasurer—I know he has had 
his difficulties, and the former treasurers 
have had. Surely the treasurer will keep 
his ear to the ground and see that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee is duly apprized of the 
conditions of the treasury. I would much 
prefer to see the amendment voted upon. 


Mr. Kipp: I refuse to accept that 
“shackles of fear” proposition. It is no 
fear at all, just common sense. I think we 


ought to have something to shoot at. 

PRESIDENT Nye: All questions of expen- 
diture in this proposition will be voted on 
by the Executive Committee which consists 
of the officers of this Association and of 
which the treasurer is an important member. 
I am confident that we have nothing to fear 
in this matter. If our treasurer will be as 
watchful in the future as he has been in 
past years, I think. we need to fear for 
nothing. 

[The amendment to Resolution III was 
voted on again and declared carried. The 
vote then came on the original resolution 
as amended, and that was declared carried. | 


RESOLUTION NO. IV 

WHEREAS, the organized programs 
for increasing book interest, first out- 
lined at our Boston and our Philadelphia 
conventions, have been given such sub- 
stantial backing and real effectiveness by 
the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers ; 

RESOLVED, that we regard ourselves 
as whole-heartedly in favor of the pro- 
motion work of the Publishers’ Assoct- 
ation, and pledge ourselves to continued 
cooperation, thru active use of ideas and 
material available from this source. 

[The resolution was adopted. ] 


RESOLUTION NO. V 


WHEREAS, our Association has re- 
peatedly emphasized the great importance 
of bookselling training in order that our 
stores may adequately meet the increas- 
ing demand made upon them; and | 

WHEREAS, there has been much ev!- 
dence during the past year that the facili- 
ties for such training are becoming 1n- 
creasingly available ; 
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RESOLVED, that we urge all book- 
sellers to give renewed attention and sup- 
port to this all-important subject by in- 
dividual store effort, by college classes 
or city groups, and by Association effort 
to further such progress. 

[Resolution V was adopted as read. ] 


RESOLUTION NO. VI 


WHEREAS, to provide for the present 
high cost of retail distribution; and to 
provide for the proper conduct of a re- 
tail book business with adequate stock 
and suitable service, as well as proper 
promotion; and to provide for the losses 
due to slow turnover and rapid depreci- 
ation that are inherent in the business; 
and to provide a reasonable net profit 
to the bookseller, a larger gross margin 
is required than is at present provided; 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that this Association 
urge upon all publishers the necessity for 
granting a uniform flat discount of 40% 
on all travelers’ and stock orders, and a 
minimum discount of 36% on all pickup 
orders, and that it urges all booksellers to 
extend the fullest possible cooperation to 
those publishers who allow such discount 
to the trade. 

[Resolution VI was adopted as read.] 


RESOLUTION NO. VII 


WHEREAS, the present method of 
handling enclosures is accompanied by 
serious delays, inconvenience and expense 
to publisher and retailer; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that the Board of Trade 
be requested to confer with the National 
Association of Book.Publishers as to the 
feasibility of a central depository, for 
packing and shipping all enclosures from 
all publishers, and if found feasible, to 
present a definite plan for consideration 
at the Convention of 1925. 

[Resolution VII was adopted as read.] 


RESOLUTION NO. VIII 


[Printed here as amended. ] 

RESOLVED, that the Program Com- 
mittee, in planning next year’s program 
be requested and instructed to provide an 
opportunity in the way of a Round Table 
at which matters of trade policy and of 
mutual interest may be discussed by pub- 
lisher and bookseller in an informal and 
friendly spirit of mutual understanding 
and helpfulness. 

[The resolution as amended was adopted. ] 


RESOLUTION NO. IX 
RESOLVED, that the American Book- 
sellers’ Association renews its endorse- 
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ment of the efforts of the American Fair 
Trade League to secure legislation for 
price standardization and fair trade prac- 
tice, and appropriate $100 to further the 
work of the League. 

[Resolution IX was adopted as read.] 


RESOLUTION NO. X 


WHEREAS, there seems to be an in- 
creasing tendency to publish “reprint” 
editions of recent fiction [amended to 
books] within a short time of the issue of 
the original publication ; 

RESOLVED, that it is the sense ot 
this Convention that in all such instances, 
the original publisher should make re- 
bates to the retailer of an amount which 
would equalize the cost of stock in hand 
with the cost of the new reprint edition. 

[A motion was made to adopt the resolu- 
tion, which was seconded. ] 

Mr. Nussaum: I might suggest that in- 
stead of making that entirely fiction, we 
make it cover everything. 

PRESIDENT NyE: It is rare that there is 
a reprint of anything else in less than a 
year, I believe. 

Mr. REILLY: I think it would be fitting 
to put “books” in instead of “fiction.” I 
think there are books reprinted at a reduced 
price other than fiction. 





MR. GILL COMMENTS ON 
RESOLUTION XII. 


PresipENT Nye: Within the year? 

Mr. REILLy: Yes. 

PRESIDENT Nye: That change can very 
easily be made. All those in favor of chang- 
ing the wording to read “books” instead of 
“fiction” signify their assent by saying 
“aye”; contrary “no.” The amendment is 
carried. 

[The resolution as amended was carried. } 





RESOLUTION NO. XII 
{Not carried. | 


RESOLVED, that the attention of the 
publishers be called to the increasing num- 
ber of imperfect books supplied to dealers, 
with a request for more thoro inspection of 
books received from binder and printer ; and 
for packing and shipping methods which 
will reduce the possibility of damage in 
transit to a minimum.” 

Mr. Nussaum: I move its adoption as 
read. 

[The motion was seconded. ] 

Mr. Grecory: Just what is it expected 
that the publishers shall do? Go over every 
copy that comes from the binder page by 
page? What can they do more than stand 
ready to replace every imperfect copy with 
a perfect copy and bear all expense of trans- 
portation? Just what can they do more than 
has been done already? I ask for informa- 
tion. 

Mr. GiLL: I think their own interest will 
protect them in that respect, and at any 
rate they will reimburse us by giving us a 
new book. I think it is better to leave this 
out entirely. 

Mr. Herr: In answering Mr. Gregory, 
I do not think that it is unreasonable that 
books received from the bindery should be 
inspected by leaf to leaf inspection. It used 
to be done. There is an enormous number 
of imperfect books coming out, 
and they would be caught by that 
method. I have seen it done in 
factories. Maybe it is too great 
a cost, but I don’t think so. 

[The motion to adopt the reso- 
lution was put to a vote and was 
lost. The resolution was there- 
fore rejected. | 

Mr. Witson: I move that that 
resolution be expunged from the 
record. 

PresIpDENT Nye: I think that 
is entirely unnecessary. wb 

Mr. Witson: They are al- 
ways willing, as Mr. Gregory 
says, to give us a perfect book for an im- 
perfect one and also to accept our bill for 
the postage. 

PrEsIDENT Nye: The fact that this reso- 
lution has not been adopted will show our 
feeling in the matter. 


RESOLUTION NO. XIII 


WHEREAS, the hand of Providence 
has removed from our midst during the 
year just past Charles E. Butler, former 
President of the Association, deeply be- 
loved associate of all members of the 
book-trade, whose earnest labors in be- 
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half of our Association are so keenly ap- 
preciated; Seeley Conover, whose unfail- 
ing presence at many of our Conventions 
will be long remembered; Harris G. 
Baker and William F. Lee, the spirit of 
whose genial presence will long remain 
in the memory of all, and James McNally, 
unassuming but consistent friend and 
oormertrs of the Association; therefore 
it 

RESOLVED, that this Association ex- 
press its ep: et and sorrow at their 
passing r m for all their 
labor in behalf of Association’s wel- 
fare; further be it 

RESOLVED, that the Secretary be in- 
structed to forward a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the families of each one of them. 

Mr. Kipp: I move to adopt that resolu- 
tion by a standing vote. 

[The motion was seconded and the reso- 
lution adopted by a standing vote.] 


RESOLUTION NO. XIV 


RESOLVED, that it is the wish of this 
Association suitably to honor the memory 
of our beloved friend and former Presi- 
dent who gave so unselfishly of his time 
and energy for the welfare of the book- 
trade, and therefore that we confer hon- 
orary membership in the Association on 
Mrs. Charles E. Butler, of New York 
City, and that the Secretary be 
instructed to forward a copy 
‘i this resolution to Mrs. But- 
er. 

[The motion was adopted. ] 






Mr. MetcHer: In supplement 
to the resolution just offered, as 
one who has been particularly 
interested in having the Associa- 
tion find ways in which to honor 
those just outside of its own 
membership whose work for the 
sec-cause of bookselling has been 
significant and persistent, I am 
much pleased, at the suggestion of 
our secretary, Belle M. Walker, to suggest 
one other name that we might honor our- 
selves by electing to this honorary member- 
ship, our constitution providing the possi- 
bility that twc may be elected each year. 

Those of us who have attended these 
meetings for a great many years, remember 
the help and the very friendly presence of 
Edwin O. Chapman, so many years the edi- 
tor of the Bookseller & Stationer. 

He was, from my first coming to this 
Association, a conscientious and intereste| 
figure. He worked, not only during the con- 
vention, but thru his columns to make book- 
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selling progress possibie. He has been 
obliged to retire from this active work by 
the coming of age and by sickness. Such 
a message from us in this form would, it 
seems to me, be a very fine tribute, one that 
he would appreciate. Coming unexpectedly, 
I know it would bring a bright spot to an 
old man whom we would delight to honor. 

I know our secretary, 
Miss Walker, would 
second this motion 
which I would like to 
make, and 

I move that those 
present will make 
Edwin O. Chapman 
an honorary member 
during his life of the 
American Booksellers’ 
Association, 

Miss WALKER: I 
second the motion. 
[The motion 

carried. ] 


was 


RESOLUTION 
NO. XV 

RESOLVED, that 
this body recommend 
to the Executive 
Committee that the 
Convention of 1925 
be held in Chicago. 

Mr. TrAcHT (Chica- 
go): I move that the resolution be adopted. 

Mr. MEtcHER: I would like to speak on 
that, as an Easterner. I am speaking with- 
out the approval of the committee and don’t 
know their reason for selecting Chicago, and 
this announcement is entirely unexpected 
to me, but I think it might be in the thought 
of some that because this will be the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Association, it 
ought to be a convention of special interest 
and importance. It seems to me that noth- 
ing could make it of more interest and im- 
portance than to go to Chicago as this 
committee suggests. 

It suggests that in twenty-five years we 
have changed from being a small, back- 
room New York hotel organization to one 
that can move around the country and can 
expect to assume interest in any city that 
we come to. Our progress has been im- 
pressive in the past few years, and I do 
think that it would be significant for this 
organization to take this most important 
twenty-fifth anniversary into the heart of 
the United States and celebrate it there to 
the very best of our enthusiasm and ability, 
and make it a great forward mark. I 
second the motion. [Applause.] 
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_ Mr. Scuencx: We have keen apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Melcher’s endorsement. We 


had invitations from forty-two different in- 
dividuals, hotels and cities. 

_ The committee tried to canvass the situa- 
tion as carefully as possible, and left its 
decision in forming this resolution until the 
last moment. 


We are glad to say that the 
resolution is the result 


of most careful, 
thoughtful considera- 
tion. 


Mr. LITTLEJOHN 
(Chicago): I know 
there are older mem- 
bers of the Association, 
that is, not older in 
years, perhaps, but older 
in membership here, 
who will, no doubt, very 
gladly help to extend 
the welcome’ which 
Chicago will give you. 

For one, I can only 
say that we feel hon- 
ored, and I shall do all 
I can, if the Associa- 
tion meets there, to 
emulate the example 
that we have in these 
Eastern cities and to 
extend to the Associa- 
tion the best hospitality 
we can. f Applause. ] 

[Resolution XV was unanimously adopted 
by a rising vote. ] 

[Mr. SANForD then said, for the Auditing 
Committee, that the books and accounts of 
the treasurer had been found to be correct. ] 

PrEsIpDENT Nye: We have this telegram: 
“Yours for a great convention. Sorry I 
can not be with you. Alfred J. Le Belle, 
Macauley’s Book Store.” 

Report of the Nominating Committee, 
Walter Everett, Chairman. 

‘on following is the ticket we put be- 
fore you for the ensuing year: 
WALTER McKEE, President, 

Mich. 

SIDNEY M. AVERY, Ist Vice-President, 

Washington, D. CU. 
W. P. BLESSING, 

Chicago, III. 
MISS ALICE M. DEMPSEY, 3rd Vice- 

President, New York City. 

MISS BELLE M. WALKER, Secy., New 

York City. 

JOHN G. KIDD, Treasurer, Cincinnati, O. 

The following are the names selected to 
take the places of the outgoing members of 
the Board of Trade of the American Book- 


Detroit, 


2nd Vice-President, 
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sellers’ Association. These are to be se- 

lected for three years: 

J. Joseph Estabrook, Hochschild, Kohn 
Co., Baltimore. 

D. B. Browne, Himebaugh & Browne, 
New York City. 

George W. Jacobs, George W. Jacobs & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Frederick D. Lacy, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York City. 

Frank L. Magel, Syndicate Trading Co., 
New York City. 


Alternates : 
Ernest Eisele, Brentano’s, New York 
City. 


A. G. Seiler, A. G. Seiler, New York City. 
Theodore E. Schulte, Schulte’s Book- 
store, New York City. 


[The Secretary cast the unanimous ballot 
of the Association for those nominated, and 
they were declared elected. | 


PRESIDENT Nye: It gives me pleasure to 
announce the election as President of the 
American Booksellers’ Association of Wal- 
ter McKee, of Detroit. [Applause.] 


Mr. McKee: Mr. President and Fellow- 
Booksellers: 


F we had the power to see ourselves as 

others see us, I might know why you 

elected me, but all I shall say now is 
that I appreciate the very signal honor that 
you have done me in electing me your 
President, but I also am not lacking in 
consciousness of the responsibility that goes 
with it. 
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As a youth, I learned that most honors 
worthy of the name entailed some service 
to be performed. The few services I have 
been able to perform in this Association 
have not seemed like work but more like 
play because of the cooperation and the 
loyalty and the willingness of all of my 
fellow-workers to work with me to put over 
the thing that we had to do, and I feel 
quite certain that you, in electing me to 
this office are also going to accord to me 
the loyalty and the cooperation that you 
have given not only to Mr. Nye in the past 
two years but to his forerunners in this 
particular office. In fact, I doubt very 
much whether, if I did not really feel this 
to be true, I should have the courage to 
accept this honor which I also realize is 
a task. Thank you very much! [Applause. | 


W. P. Briesstncs I have had two sur- 
prises today. One is to find that the next 
convention is going to Chicago, which 
means a lot of work for Chicago, which we 
are very willing to undertake. The second 
is this surprise which you have just sprung 
on me, and I appreciate it very much. 


Mr. Browne: I am very grateful to the 
Association for being willing to have me 
serve upon the Board of Trade for the 
next three years, and hope we will be able 
to do something worth while during those 
three years. 


Mr. Lacy: I don’t want to say anything 
except to express my very hearty thanks 
for the honor that you have conferred upon 
me. [Applause.] 


[ Attention was called to the fact that the 
newly elected Secretary and Treasurer had 
not been called upon to respond. ] 


PRESIDENT NyE: You know, I have been 
associated with them so long that I have 
taken them as a matter of course, and I 


must apologize. Miss Belle Walker! [Ap- 
plause. | 
Miss WALKER: Mr. President, Ladies 


and Gentlemen: I thank you, and I am so 
surprised that I am speechless. I thought 
you were going to elect a man, but I thank 
you. I will try to do as well. [Applause.] 


Mr. Kipp: Ladies and Gentlemen: I! 
shall try to perform my duties this year 
without “fear.” [Laughter.] 


Mr. Scuencx: I think that a vote of 
thinks is due to Mr. Ottenheimer for the 
very zealous manner in which he has been 
able to make the certificates proposition a 
reality. It means a great deal to many at 
this convention. He has done it without 


being delegated to do it. as I understand 
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_and it means so much to us that I be- 
lieve we owe him a vote of thanks. 

[The motion was seconded and carried. ] 

Mr. ScHuULTE: Mr. Hackett came to this 
meeting prepared to deliver a speech. Thru 
unfortunate circumstances beyond his con- 
trol, he was unable to deliver it. I move 





THEODORE SCHULTE, ALTERNATE 
FOR BOARD OF TRADE 


that the secretary be instructed to ask 
Mr. Hackett for this address and print the 
same in the minutes as if read. 

{The motion was seconded and carried. ] 

Mr. ScHuLTE: I wonder whether tele- 
grams were sent to the two names that were 
mentioned by Mr. Bowker in his address, 
Mr. Solberg and Mr. Nicholson? If not, 
| make the motion that the Secretary be in- 
structed to send them. 

PRESIDENT NYE: That will be done. 

Mr. Metcuer: I think the Western 
Union deserves one more task. Ward Mac- 
auley attended fifteen successive conventions 
before he was prevented from coming this 
year. There is no name in our whole 
organization that means more to us, and it 
seems to me that when telegrams are being 
sent, that one ought to go to former Presi- 
dent Ward Macauley at Detroit. 

[The motion was seconded and carried. ] 

Mr. Hyxe: I move that we thank the 
President for the work of the past two 
years. I don’t think anything has been said 
about that. 

PRESIDENT Nye: That isn’t necessary. 


Mr. Hyxe: I think it is very necessary 
to thank you for the great service rendered 
this Association. 

[The motion was seconded, was put by 
Mr. Herr, and was carried.] [Applause.] 

PresipeNT Nye: These are the closing 
minutes of our Twenty-fourth Annual Con- 
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MR. OTTENHEIMER RECEIVED 

A VOTE OF THANKS FOR 

MANAGING THE RAILROAD 
CERTIFICATES 


vention. As some of the older members 
know who have seen the events of the past 
twenty-four years, many radical changes 
have taken place in our organization. 

It has been a great pleasure and a 
privilege to have served you for the past 
two years. I want to thank you all most 
heartily for your kindest cooperation. 
I have never felt the lack of it, and if any- 
thing of definite progress has been estab- 
lished during the administration of your 
‘‘war cabinet” I am sure that it is only thru 
the wonderful assistance and heartiness 
which have been extended to us. 

Without any more ado, except with my 


renewed thanks, I hereby declare ‘the 
twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
American Booksellers’ Association ad- 


- 


journed to meet in Chicago in May, 1925. 
[The meeting adjourned at four o’clock.] 


ADJOURNMENT 


ta 





qo a 
re 
FREDERICK D. LACY 


ELECTED TO THE BOARD OF 
TRADE 


HAA 
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Convention Festivities 


T is five years since the Convention was 
held in New York, and New York, 
knowing the literary pretensions of Bos- 

ton, Philadelphia and Chicago, was deter- 
mined to display her most efficient and hos- 
pitable mood, and the verdict was, unani- 
mously, not only from New Yorkers but 
from visitors as well, that the 1924 Con- 
vention was the best yet. From the point 
of view of numbers, it was the largest Con- 
vention the book-trade has ever held. Six 
hundred registered, and the Membership 

Committee can now boast a total of seven 
hundred and seventy-five members. There 
were seven hundred and thirty-eight at the 
banquet, more than have ever attended an 
A. B. A. banquet. 

There was plenty of variety in the diver- 
sions offered. The first night of the Con- 
vention, about four hundred visiting book- 
sellers were the guests of the National 
Association of Book Publishers at a per- 
formance of Max Reinhardt’s famous spec- 
tacle, “The Miracle,” at the Century Theater. 
This extremely beautiful and novel spectacle 
was a most auspicious beginning. 

Harold C. Kinsey, assisted by D. B. 
Browne, George P. Brett, Jr. and Ralph 
Wilson was the very efficient chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee. 

Ott Tuesday, there was a trip to West 
Point. The steamer “Sea Gate” took a 
large crowd on the four-hour trip up the 
Hudson. The Convention week threatened 
to be temperamental, but a vicer May dav 
could hardly have been chosen for the trip. 
Box luncheons were served on board at the 
psychological moment. At West Point, the 
booksellers viewed the cadets at drill. An 
excellent dinner was served at the hotel on 
the West Point reservation. 

“On Wednesday evening, eight busloads of 
booksellers motored to Sheepshead Bay for 
a shore dinner at Villepigue’s. The ride 
down to the shore provided one of the real 
thrills of the Convention. A specially de- 
tailed police escort, mounted on motor- 
cycles, cleared the traffic and made the trip 
thru the city’s crowded streets a grand 
triumphant advance. A shore dinner of 
delicious steaming clams, and lobster were 
put before a hungry horde. (That’s a treat 


that Chicago will have a hard time match- 
ing.) A jazzy negro quartette furnished the 
music during and after the dinner. 

The banquet on Thursday night was held 





in the ballroom of the Hotel Commodore, an 
ample and very charming room. 

The Association enthusiastically _ pre- 
sented a Gruen watch to president Nye in 
appreciation of its very, very high regard 
and esteem, John Kidd making a very grace- 
ful presentation speech to “one of the most 
euphonious presidents that we have ever 
had.” A watch was also presented to Mr. 
Kinsey by Frederic G. Melcher, who dec- 
orated Mr. Kinsey with the watch and con- 
cluded with a hearty French salute. 

Frederick A. Stokes is always a welcome 
toastmaster. Walter McKee, the new presi- 
dent of the Booksellers’ Association, made a 
brief speech of greeting. The other speakers 
were Albert E. Wiggam, author of “The 
New Decalogue of Science,” Senator Royal 
S. Copeland and Houdini. ; 

The speaking was over by 10:30, and the 
dancing began promptly. An excellent floor 
and an excellent orchestra kept the dancers 
till 3 o'clock. Departing guests went 
home with a most generous supply of sou- 
venirs. D. Appleton & Company con- 
tributed the new 4-volume set, “Old New 
York,” by Edith Wharton; Alfred A. 
Knopf, “Country People’ by Ruth Suckow 
and the latest issue of the American Mer- 
cury; Harcourt, Brace, “The Health Book” 
by Dr. Royal S. Copeland; Crowell, “Patri- 
cia’s Awakening” by Harold James Bar- 
rett; Brentano’s, “New York, the Nation’s 
Metropolis” by Peter Marcus; Cokesbury 
Press, “Phunology” by E. O. Harbin. 
Then, there was the smallest complete Bible 
in the world, given by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; “The Cross Word Puzzle 
Book,” from the Plaza Publishing Com- 
pany; “White Light Nights” by O. O. Mc- 
Intyre, from the Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
poration; “The Cow Women” by George 
Gilbert, from Chelsea House; “Where 
Green Lanes End” by Helen Swift, from 
Huebsch; “A Puff for ‘Prudence’s Daugh- 
ter’” was the legend on a vanity case, given 
by Bobbs-Merrill; Nelson gave what looked 
to be a copy of “Oliver Twist” in the New 
Century Library until one opened it and 
found it was a box of Page & Shaw’s. The 
bag to hold all these treasures was given 
bv Grosset & Dunlap. It had illustrations 
of “Little Jack Rabbit Big Blue Book” and 
“A Dog of Flanders” for decoration. Arti- 
ficial roses—red for the men and yellow for 
the women—were given by the Women’s 
National Book Association. 
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Record of Attendance 


Arkansas 
Wirtz, George O., Allsopp & Chapple, 
Little Rock. 
California 
Andrew, Chas. H., The Jones Book Store, 
426 W. 6th St., ‘Los Angeles. 
Dawson, Ernest, Dawson’s Book Shop, 
Los Angeles. 
Sommer, Eugene, Sather Gate Book Shop, 
Berkeley. 
Connecticut 
Carter, Mrs. Grace J., The D. M. Read 
Co., Bridgeport. 
Johnson, Anne, D. M. Read Co., 
port. 
Mitchell, Edwin Valentine, 27 Lewis St., 
Hartford. 
Noyes, Mrs. Elise Ripley, 482 Main St., 
Stamford. 
Smith, C. Edward, The Cranston Co., 
Norwich. 
Soule, L. P., Yale University Press, New 
Haven. 
Warfield, George F., G. F. Warfield Co., 
Hartford. 
Wiggin, Mary P., Librarian Public Li- 
brary, Danbury. 


Bridge- 


Delaware 
Blake, Mrs. F. C., Greenwood Book Shop, 
11th & West Sts., Wilmington. 


Roberson, Alvin B., Butler’s Inc.,. 421 
Market St., Wilmington. 
Roberson, Mrs. Alvin B., Butler’s Inc., 


421 Market St., Wilmington. 

Steinlein, Mrs. Alice L., Greenwood Book 
Shop, Inc., 11th & West Sts., Wilming- 
ton. 

Steinlein, Eric J., Greenwood Book Shop, 
Wilmington. 

District of Columbia 

Avery, S. M., Brentano’s, Washington. 

Bonney, Louise, Louise Bonney’s Book- 
shop, 806 17th St. N. W., Washington. 

Ladd, Miss Mary B., The Best Cellar, 
1623 H Street, Washington. 

Lewis, Miss Gertrude A., Woodward & 
Lothrop, 11th & F Sts. N.. W., Wash- 
ington. 

Meegan, James F., James F. Meegan, 723 


17th St., N. W., ‘Washington. 

Nye, Simon je S. Kann Sons C., Wash- 
ington. 

Tatzch, J. H., Masonic Service Associa- 


tion of the U. S., Washington. 


Florida 
Newell, Natalie, Community Book Shops, 
ne. 


113 E. Flager St., Miami. 





Georgi 
Miller, James T., Miller's Book Store, 
Atlanta. 


Illinois 

Allen, Kenneth A., Allen & Co., 
gan. 

Bean, Donald P., University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 

Blessing, Wilbur P., W. P. Blessing Co., 
208 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Burton, Miss Adele E., P. A. Bergner & 
Co., Peoria. 

Cook, Catherine E., Open Court Pub. Co., 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Cook, Howard W., Reilly & Lee, Chicago. 

Ensminger, W. K., Rand McNally & Co., 
Chicago. 

Flynn, William J., Brentano’s, Chicago. 

Furlong, Russell L., Jordan & Company, 


Wauke- 


Chicago. 

Goodwin, J. E., Rand McNally & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Goodwin, Mrs. J. E., Chicago. 

Greene, Mrs. Josephine, Davis Dry 
Goods Co., Chicago. 

Hamming, A., M. A. Donohue & Co., 
Chicago. 


Hansen, Harry, Chicago, Daily News, 15 
N. Wells St., Chicago. 

Haven, Dwight E., Chicago Daily News, 
15 N. Wells St., Chicago. 

Holloway, Roland F., The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. 

Horn, Miss Elizabeth, Kroch’s Bookstore, 
Chicago. 

Kohr, W. 
cago. 

Kroch, A., Kroch’s Bookstore, Chicago. 

Kroch, Mrs. A., Kroch’s Bookstore, Chi- 
cago. 

Lilja, Reuben H., Rand McNally & Co., 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 

Lilja, Mrs. R. H., Chicago. 

Littlejohn, G. W., Rand McNally & Co., 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 

McFarland, A. C., The University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 

Munk, Miss Isabel, The Book House for 
Children, 360 N. Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago. 

Oller Rose, Marshall Field & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Seymour, Mrs. H. C., Chicago. 

Silbermann, Benjamin, The Chicago Book 
Store, 62 E. Monroe St., Chicago. 


Tracht, Fred H., University of Chicago 
Bookstore, 5802 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


R., The Macmillan Co., Chi- 
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Vaughan, L. B., F. J. Drake & Co, 
Chicago. 

Wilson, Augustus W., Chas. T. Powner 
Co., 77 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


Indiana 

Butterfield, A. S., Smith & Butterfield, 
Evansville. 

Butterfield, Mrs. A. S., Smith & Butter- 
field, Evansville. 

Chambers, D. L., The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. 

Henry, Mayme, A. Herz, Terre Haute. 

Thompson, Grace L., L. S. Ayres & Co., 
Indianapolis. 


Louisiana 
Siler, Sam D., S. D. Siler, New Orleans. 
Maine 
Campbell, Charles E., Loring Short & 
Hanmon, Portland. 
Habern, Sidney, and Wife, The Eastern 
News Co., Portland. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Nettie M., Porteous, 
Mitchell & Braun, 522 Congress St., 
Portland. 


Maryland 


Estabrook, John Joseph, 
Kohn Co., Baltimore. 
Levy, Louis M., I. & M. Ottenheimer, 

Baltimore. 
Ottenheimer, Isaac, I. & M. Ottenheimer, 
800 E. Fayette St., Baltimore. 


Hochschild 


Ottenheimer, Moses, I. & M. Otten- 
heimer, Baltimore. 
Remington, Stanley G., The Norman, 


Remington Co., Baltimore. 

Stewart, Miss Mary B., The Children’s 
Bookshop, 2 East Pleasant St., Balti- 
more. 

Sweeney, Robert G., John Murphy Co., 
200 W. Lombard St., Baltimore. 

Wills, B. B., College Selling Agency, Bel 
Alton. 


Massachusetts 

Adams, L. W., Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
Boston. 

Baker, Ingham C., G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield. 

Brown, Hulings C.. Little, Brown & Co., 
34 Beacon St., Boston, 

Brown, Mrs. Hulings C., Boston. 

Chase, Robert Cross, Cross Book Rooms, 
Bay State Bldg., Lawrence. 

Clark, Edward O., Jr., Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield. 

Combie, Wm. R., New England News 
Co., 93 Arch St., Boston. 

Combie, Mrs. Wm. R., Boston. 

Cresser, Jean, L. C. Page & Co., 53 
Beacon St., Boston. 
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Cross, Grace H., Cross Book Rooms, 
Room 224 Bay State, Lawrence. 

Dodd, Marion E., Hampshire Bookshop, 
Northampton. 

Donahue, Fred L., Schoenhof Book Co., 
387 Washington St., Boston. 

Donahue, Mrs. Fred L., Needham. 

Drew, Leonard, Atlantic Monthly Maga- 
zine, Boston. 

Duncan, E. B., Atlantic Monthly Press, 
8 Arlington St., Boston. 

Everett, Walter C., R. H. White Co., 
Boston. 

Everett, Mrs. Walter C., Boston. 

Fisher, Benjamin, Financial Publishing 
Company, 17 Jay St., Boston. 

Fisher, Mrs. Benjamin, Boston. 

Foor, Mary B., Northeastern University 
Book Shop, Boston. 

Fox, George A., McLaughlin Bros., 74 
Park St., Springfield. 

Friedman, Mrs. L. V., Newton Centre. 

Fuller, Richard F., Old Corner Book 
Store, 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 

Gibbons, F. C. H., C. A. Nichols Publish- 
ing Co., 356 Main St.. Svringfield. 

Goodnow, Grace W., Wellesley College 
‘Bookstore, Wellesley. 

Gregory, Warren F., Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., 275 Congress St., Boston. 

Hale, Ralph T., The Medici Society of 
America, 755 Boylston St., Boston. 

Hoffman, Hester R., The Hampshire 
Bookshop, Northampton. 

Hoyt, Lawrence W., Small Maynard Co., 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Hunting, Harold B., Pilgrim Press, 14 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Huntting, H. R., The H. R. Huntting 
Co., Springfield. 

Hynes, Frank J., Johnson’s Bookstore, 
Springfield. 

Johnson, Henry R., Johnson's Bookstore, 
Springfield. 

Jones, Irving E., Old Corner Book Store, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston. 

Kelton, Constance, Hampshire Bookshop, 
Northampton. 


Lyman, C. H., Bridgman & Lyman, 
Northampton. 

McFarland, L. W., Adams Bookstore, 
Fall River. 


McFarland, Mrs. L. 
store, Fall River. 
Macmillan, William J., Denholm & Mc- 

Kay Co., Worcester. 
Macmillan, Mrs. W. J., Worcester. 
McNamara, H., Houghton & Dutton, 
Tremont St., Boston. 
Malloy, Mrs. J. V., Jamaica Plain. 
Millan, Mrs. Leah, Williams Bookstore, 
4 Milk St., Boston. 


W., Adams Book- 
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Mulligan, Edna, Boston University Book 
Store, 525 Boylston St., Boston. 

Munroe, Robt. C., G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield. 

Navlor, A. D., C. A. Nichols Pub. Co., 
Springfield. 

Orr, Clifford B., Boston Transcript, Bos- 
ton. 

Pierce, A. D., Little Brown & Co., 34 
Zeacon St., Boston. 

Pierce, Mrs. A. D., Malden. 

Pitman, E. Allan, Jordan Marsh Co., 
Boston. 

Pottinger, David T., Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge. 

Ramsay, William, Covici-McGee Com- 
pany, 158 West Washington St., Chi- 
cago. 

Reilly, Frank K., Reilly & Lee Co., 536 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 

Russell, Clara J., Boston University Book 
Stores, 525 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Saltmarsh, Robert C., H. S. Hutchinson 

& Co., New Bedford. 

Schenck, V. M., H. R. Huntting Ce., 
Springfield. 

Smith, Miss Janet F., Little Brown & 
Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston. 

Smith, Mary Byers, Hampshire Book- 
shop, Northampton. 

Taylor, S. W. H., Boston Transcript, 324 
Washington St., Boston. 

Ticknor, B. H., Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 
Park St., Boston. 

Vass, Edward J., Small Maynard & Co., 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Warren, Frank Dale, Jr., Marshall Jones 
Co., 212 Summer St., Boston. 

White, Mr. & Mrs. Norman H., Jr., Small 
Maynard & Co., Boston. 

Wilkins, Mrs. F. E., Danvers Square 
Bookshop, Danvers. 

Wright, Warren H., Little Brown & Co., 
Boston, 


Michigan 

Hunt, Patricia D., John V. Sheehan & 
Co., 1550 Woodward, Detroit. 

Ludewig, Adam, Adam’s Book Store, Al- 
pena. 

McKee, Walter V., J. V. Sheehan & Co., 
Detroit. 

McKee, Mrs. Walter V., Detroit. 

Mills, Jos. B., The J. L. Hudson Co., De- 
troit. 

Morris, Mrs. Anna S., The J. L. Hudson 
Co., Detroit. 

Palmer, Gardner E., G. E. Palmer Com- 

pany, Saginaw, W. S. 





Minnesota 
Kelsey, R. P., St, Paul Book & Sta. Co., 
St. Paul. 
Smith, Robert L., The Golden Rule, St. 
Paul. 
Watson, Mrs. Ida Josephine, Glass Block 
Store Co., Duluth. 
Missouri 
Hyke, Edwin I., Stix Baer & Fuller, St. 
Louis. 
Irwin, Jane Frances, Globe Democrat, 
St. Louis. 
Mannschreck, Samuel G., Mannschreck’s 
Book Store, 113 W. 7th St., St. Joseph. 
Mannschreck, Mrs. Samuel G., Mann- 
schreck’s Book Store, 113 W. 7th St., 


St. Joseph. 
Panott, Elva, Fred Harvey Bookshop, 
Kansas City. 
Nebraska 
Shotwell, Margaret Badollet, Omaha 


Daily News, Omaha. 
New Hampshire 

Gibson, Walter C., & Wife, Concord. 
Wentworth, F. L., Univ. Bookstore, Dur- 

ham. 

New Jersey 

Anderson, John R., Caldwell. 
Barse, W. J., Barse & Hopkins, Newark. 
Bohr, Ella Cole, The Christopher House 

Book Shop, Freehold. 


Brill, «-E. H., College Bookstore, New 
Brunswick. 
Buchanan, William R., Jr., The Book 


Shop, 288 N. Broad St., Elizabeth. 

Bunn, B. Franklin, The Princeton Uni- 
versity Store, Princeton. 

Fitzpatrick, W. J., Robert Livingston, 
The Main Corner, Englewood. 

Geissler, Dorothea M., The Front Room 
Book Shop, 702 Park Ave., Hoboken. 

Gerson, Fannie, Book Shop, Trenton. 

Hancock, Miss Mary C., L. Bamberger 
& Co., Newark. 

Hesslein, Max, Hesslein Sons, Inc., 93 
James St., Newark. 

Livingston, Robert, Livingston’s, 
Main Corner, Englewood. 

Macrae, R. A. (Mrs. D. L.), Collingswood. 

Polk, Miss R. A., Princeton University 
Press, Princeton. 


The 


Schneider, Bennett. Doubleday Page 
Book Shop, 34 Park Place, Newark. 
Sheridan, Joseph L., Hahne & Co.,, 

Newark. 


Suffern, Dorothy M., The Plainfield Book 
Shop, 321 Park Ave., Plainfield. 

Sully, Harry W., Chas. E. Graham & Co., 
Newark. 

Traver, Lewis B., Traver’s Book Store, 
108 S. Broad St., Trenton. 
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Traver, Mrs. L. B., Trenton. 
Vermilye, Miss Katharine R., Closter. 


New York * 


Adams, Mr. & Mrs. John Sidney, Sam’l. 
Gabriel Sons & Co., 76 Fifth Ave. 
Albrecht, Wm. P., The Macmillan Co., 66 

Fifth Ave. 
Alison, H. L., G. P. Putnams Sons, 2 W. 
45th St. 
Alt, J., R. H. Macy & Co., Herald Sq. & 
Broadway. 
Anderson, Rob’t Gordon, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 2 W. 45th St. 
Amis, George Wm., Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 383 Madison Ave. 
Argow, Miss Leah, Sherwood’s, 24 Beek- 
man St. 
Bachmann, Geo. F., Thos. Nelson Sons 
Co., 381 Fourth Ave. 
sachmann, Mrs. Geo. F. 
Ball, Miss Sarah B., Doubleday Page 
Book Shop, 55 Liberty St. 
Baker, H. S., The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 185 
Madison Ave. 
Barnes, W. R., Barnes & Noble, 76 Fifth 
Ave. 
Bauer, Harry, Chas. Scribner & Sons, 597 
Fifth Ave. 
Bayer, F. F. Oxford Univ. 
W. 32nd St. 
Bayer, Mrs. F. F., Oxford Univ, Press, 
25 W. 32nd St. 
Bell, J. A., The Century Co., 353 Fourth 
Ave. 
Bell, James J., Cosmopolitan Book Corp., 
119 W. 4oth St. 
Bloch, Charles E., Bloch Pub. Co., 26 E. 
22nd St. 
Bloch, Mrs. Charles E., Bloch Pub. Co., 
26 E. 22nd St. 
Bohnfalk, J. F., Ronald Press Co., 20 
Vesey St. 
Bolton, Mrs. Tone, Fred. Loeser & Co., 
Brooklyn. 
Boni, Charles, Jr., Albert & Charles Boni, 
39 W. 8th St. 
—— Richard Rogers, Publishers’ W eek- 
YN. 
Brant, Edna M., Bush Circulating Li- 
brary, 1904 Church Ave., Bklyn. 
Brazer, Geo. W., Presbyterian Bd. of 
Pub., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Breslin, Mary, Sherwood’s, 24 Beekman 


Press, 35 


. 
Brett, George P., Jr. The Macmillan Co., 
64 Fifth Ave. 
Bridgman, Ed. C., Edward C. Bridgman 
Publishers, 4 West 4oth St. 
Britton, Sumner H., Robert M. McBride 
& Co., 7 W. 16th St. 


* Where city is omitted in this section, understand New York City. 
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Bromfield, Louis, Putnam’s, 2 West 45th 
Street. 

Bromley, Dorothy Dunbar, Henry Holt 
& Co., 19 W. 44th St. 

Brown, Eastman S., Macmillan, 64 Fifth 
Ave. : 

Brown, Nicholas L., Nicholas L. Brown, 
15 W. 37th St. 

Bruce, Frank, Houghton Mifflin & Co. 

Burger, Adam W., Harper & Bros., 49 E. 
33rd St. 

Burkhardt, Chas. A., E. P. Dutton & Co., 
681 Fifth Ave. 

Burt, Mr. and Mrs. Edward F., A. L. 
Burt Company, 120 E, 23rd St. 

Burt, Harry P., A. L. Burt Company, 
114 E. 23rd St. 

Bush, Marjorie C., A. G. Seiler, 1224 
Amsterdam Ave. 

Campbell, David, W. Collins Sons & Co. 
Ltd., 286 Fifth Ave. 

Canfield, Cass, 49 E. 33rd St. 

Carhart, Alfred B., Brooklyn. 

Cass, Mrs. Lewis, Albany. 

Ciccone, Helen, 24 Beekman St. 

Cerf, Bennett A., Boni & Liveright, 61 \V. 
48 St. 

Lhase, John. D., Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
383 Madison Ave. 

Chase, William G., James Pott & Co., 
220 E. 23rd St. 

Clapp, John S., Boni & Liveright, 61 
West 48th St. 

Clapp, R. F., R. F. Clapp, Albany. 

Clary, Isabelle L., Auburn. 

Clinch, Frank A., D. Appleton & Co., 29 
W. 32nd St. 

Clinch, Mrs. Frank A. 

Coakley, Jno. J., Feeley Co., Inc., 10 W. 
5oth St. : 

Colby, Wm. J., Association Press, 347 
Madison Ave. 

Coley, Mary E., Theo. E. Schitiltz, 80-82 
Fourth Ave. 

Collins, James T., The Macmillan Co., 64 
Fifth Ave. 

Colwell, Irving S., 
burn. ; 

Colwell, Mrs. Irving S., Auburn. 

Comfort, Florence G., Elmira. 

Conrath, Charles A., Sam’l Gabriel Sons 
& Co., 74 5th Ave. 

Conrath, Mrs. Chas. A. 

Coombs, Muriel Stone, Mrs. Coombs’ 
Book Shop, 41 W. Main St., Bay Shore. 

Corrigan, J. W., George H. Doran Comp., 
244 Madison Ave. 

Coss; KY. 

Coward, T. R., Bobbs Merrill, 185 Madi- 
son Ave, 

Cowper, Virginia S., Publishers’ Weekly, 
62 W. 45th St. 


99 Genesee St., Au- 
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Cromwell, I. K., R. H. Macy & Co., 
3roadway and 34th St. 

Crone, Albert R., R. R. Bowker Co., 62 
W. 45th St. 

Crone, Mrs. Albert R., Publishers Week- 
ly. 

Crowell, Cedric R., Doubleday, Page 
Book Shop Co., 32d St. and 7th Ave. 

Crowell, Jeremiah O., Thos. Y. Crowell. 
Co., 428 West Broadway. 

Cryan, George, John Wanamaker, N. Y. 

Cugell, Ethel. 

Cummings, Miss Tina J., The Wm. Hen- 
gerer Co., Buffalo. 7 

Cupples, V. W., Cupples & Leon Co., 443 
4th Ave. 

Damato, Frank E., Sherwood’s, 24 Beek- 

man St. 


Darrow, Whitney, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Davidson, I., Grosset & Dunlap, 1140 
Broadway. 


Davis, Wm., Forsyth & Davis, Inc., King- 
ston, 

Delehanty, Thornton, International Book 
Review, 354 Fourth Ave. 


Dempsey, Alice M., Gimbel Bros., N. Y- 


Derby, Miss Cora A., C. A. Derby and 
E. N. Derby, 112 Baldwin St., Elmira. 

Derby, Flavia; Elmira College, College 
Ave., Elmira. 

Dewey, Miss Ellen W., Union College 
Book Store, Schenectady. 

Dixon, Mr. and Mrs. Frank C., T. Y. 
Crowell Co., 426 W. Broadway. 

Dobbins, Miss Elizabeth Vaughan, Flush- 
ing. 

Dorey, J. Milnor, Rand McNally & Co., 
40-42 East 22d St. 

Douglass, Mortimer, E. P. Dutton Co., 
681 5th Ave... 

Drake, H. R., George H. Doran Company, 
244 Madison Ave. 

Dunlap, Harry B., Longmans, Green & 
Co., 55 Fifth Ave. 

Duryea, Chas, R., James Pott & Co., 214 
East 23d St. 

Dwight, Jessie R., Sunwise Turn, Inc., 51 
East 44th St. 

Eastman, Gardner P., The Eastman 
Bookshop, 397 Springfield Ave., Sum- 
mit. 

Eiscle, Ernest, Brentano’s 225 Fifth Ave. 

Ellis, Leon W., Students Supply Com- 
pany, Syracuse. 

Ellis, Mrs. Leon W., Students Supply 

_Co., Syracuse. ° 

Emery, Miss Beulah, Sorantones Co., Ro- 
chester, 

Ennis, Miss Ellen, Lord & Taylor Bk. 

Shop, 38th and 5th Ave. 
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Esler, Lola W., A. T. De La Mare Co., 
Inc., 448 W. 37th St. 

Eurmann, Geo. E., Jr., Orange Judd Pub. 
Co., 15 E..26th St. 

Fairbanks, Sydney Grant, Dorothy Grant, 
Port Washington, 

Farnham, Helen, 

Fasano, Anna, Sherwood’s 24 Beekman 
St. 

Fenno, Miss G. M., R. F. Fenno & Co. 

Fenno, R .F., R. F. Fenno & Co. 

Finley, John H., New York Times. 

Fisher, L. L., The Macmillan Company, 
64-66 Fifth Ave. 

Fitzgerald, Desmond, Grosset & Dunlap, 
1140 Broadway. 

Filler, Miss Frieda, Sherwood’s, 24 Beek- 
man St. 

Fitzpatrick, M. A., A. G. Seiler, 1224 Am- 
sterdam Ave. 

Fitzsimmons, Cortland, Baker & Taylor, 
354 4th Ave. 
Ford, Mary Jane MacLaren, Dorothy 
Grant Bookshop, Port Washington. 
Frasca, Armond, R. R. Bowker Co., 62 
W. 45th St. 

Furman, L. S., The Macaulay Co., 15 
West 38th St. 

Gabriel, Arthur R., Sam’l Gabriel Sons 
& Co., 74 5th Ave. 

Gabriel, Mrs. B. A. 

Gabriel, Bertram A., Sam’l Gabriel Sons 
& Co., 74 5th Ave. 

Gabriel, Mrs. A. B. 

Gaffney, May A., M. J. Whaley, Inc., 749 
Fifth Ave. 

Gaige, Grace, R. H. Macy & Co., Broad- 
way and 34th St. 

Gehrs, August H., Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 383 Madison Ave. 

Gittens, C. H., Harper & Brothers. 


Gomme, Laurence, Laurence Gomme 
Inc., 34 East 48th St. 
Goodlatte, Miss Amelia K., Sunwise 


Turn, 51 E. 4tst St. 

Goubeaud, W. P., Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City. 

Grant, Dorothy L. G., (Mrs. James 
Ford), Dorothy Grant, 162 Main St., 
Port Washington. 

Green, Carolyn, Service Bookstore. 

Green, Rita, Service Bookstore, 1161 Am- 
sterdam Ave. 

Greenberg, Anne, Henry Saletan, 2155 
Broadway. 

Greenberg, David B., Greenberg, Pub- 
lisher, Inc., 15 East goth’ St. 

Greene, Louis C., Publishers’ Weekly, 62 
W. 45th St. 

Grosset, Garnet. ~ 

Grosset, Philip, Grosset & Dunlap, 1140 
Broadway. 
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Gsvoski, Mme. C., Brentano’s. 

Hackett, E. Byrne, The Brick Row Bk. 
Shop, 19 E. 47th St. ; 

Hadley, W. B., Funk & Wagnall Co., 354 
Fourth Ave. 

Hammen, A. I., Oxford University 
Press, 35 W. 32nd St. 

Hammond, Robert S., C. S. Hammond & 
Co., 30 Church St. 
Harris, Harry Wilde, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 720 5th Ave. 
Hartog, Alfred, Columbia University 
Press Bookstore, 2960 Broadway. 

Hauser, Benjamin, Benjamin Hauser, 
1285 5th Ave. 

Hay, Harriet Jane, J. N. Adam & Co., 
Buffalo. 

Hays, R. N., Geo. H. Doran Co. 

Heller, Charles Z., Dodge Publishing Co., 
53 5th Ave. 

Henry, Francis C., Doubleday, Page & 
Co., Garden City. 

Herbeck, Freda, M. J. Whaley, Inc., 749 
sth Ave. 

Hershey, Robert L. Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 20 Vesey St. 

Herz, Sidney, The Brann Pubs., 3 West 
29th St. 

Hesse, Ernest, World Book Co., 313 
Park Hill Ave., Yonkers. 

Hilts, C. F., Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 730 
sth Ave. 

Hodge, Philip G., Macmillan Co., 66 5th 
Ave. 
Holden, J. 
45th St. 

Holden, Mrs. John A, 

Holt, Guy, Robert M. McBride & Co., 7 
W. 16th St. 

Hopkins, Irving G., Barse & Hopkins, 
200 Fifth Ave. 

Honkins. W. T., Jr., Doubleday, Page & 
Co.. Garden City. 

Hotchkin, W. R. 

Hubley. F. C., Fre’d. 
Brooklyn. 

Hull. Harry F., Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Humble. Marion, National Assn. Book 
Publishers. 

Hungerford. Herbert, Amer. News Com- 
pany, 6-9 Park Place. 

Hurdon. J. D., Grosset & Dunlap, 1140 
Broadway. 

Hurst, Mrs. Richard 

Hurst. Richard, Brooklyn. 

Inman, Maurice, M. Gottschalk & Co., 
47 E. 44th St. 

Inman, Mrs. Maurice, M. Gottschalk & 
Co.. 47 F. aath St. 

Johnson FE. W., E. W. Johnson, 343 E. 
140th St. 

Jonas, Irene 


A., Publishers’ Weekly, 62 W. 


& a. 


Loeser 
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Jones, Mrs. N. C., James A. Hearn & Son, 
20 West 14th St. 

Keating, L. W., N. Y. Foote Co., 312 So. 
Warren St., Syracuse. 

Keating, Mrs. L. A., N. Y. Foote Co. 
Syracuse. 

Kelleher, William, P. P. Mulligan Co., 
Inc., 36 W. 44th St. 

Kelleher, Frank J., The American News 
Co., Inc., 9-15 Park Place. 


Kelley, Marion, Abraham & Straus, 
Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

Kennedy, Mrs. Ray 

Kinsey, H. C., Cosmopolitan Book Corp. 

Kleinteich, Geo., Geo. Kleinteich, Brook- 
lyn. 

Knapp, Albert S., Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
597 Fifth Ave. 

Knopf, Alfred A., A. A. Knopf, Inc., 730 
Fifth Ave. 

Korbel, Charles, Oxford University 
Press, 35 West 32nd St. 

Korbel, Mrs. Charles, Oxford University 
Press, 35 West 32nd St. 

Kyle, Thomas F., Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 381 Fourth Ave. 

Lacy, Fredk. D., Putnams, 2 W. 45th St. 

Larkin, Mrs. Irene, Wares Dept. Store, 
New Rochelle. 

Larson, E. G., F. A. Stokes & Co. 

Law, Annette M., The Book Shop, 
216 Cherry St., Jamestown. 

Law, Stuart M., The Book Shop, 216 
Cherry St., Jamestown. 

Leon, Arthur T., Cupples & Leon Co., 
449 4th Ave. 

Lewis, C. H. 

Lewis, Howard. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Ley. Rubie, Harcourt Brace Bookshop, 4 
West 43rd St. 

Lone, E. Miriam, Lathrop C. Harper, 437 
Fifth Ave. 

Lott, James H., New York University 
Press, 32 Waverly Place. 

Lovell, Miss, Marion E. 

Loweree, Samuel McLean, 
Co., 211 E. 19th St. 

McCann, James A., The Bobbs-Merrill Co.. 
185 Madison Ave. 

McConkey, Joseph J., The American 
News Co., Inc., 9-15 Park Place. 

McIntosh, Wm. W., Oxford University 
Press, 35 W. 32nd St. 

McKeachie. Wm. S., The Baker & Taylor 
Co., 354 Fourth Ave. 

McKeige, H. D., Bush Circulating Li- 
aga Inc., 1904 Church Ave., Brook- 
yn. 

McManus, Rumana, The Hidden Book 
Shop, 74 Broadway. 


Duffield & 
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Macrae, Elliott B., E. P. Dutton & Co., 
681 Fifth Ave. 

Magel, F. L., Syndicate Trading Co. 

Malloy, James V., Cosmopolitan Bk. Cor- 
poration, 119 W. 4oth St. 

Margolies, J. A., Brentano’s, 225 5th Ave. 
Ave. 

Marbury, Elizabeth 

Massee, May, Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City. 

Masters, Bessie, Sherwood’s, 24 Beekman 


St. 

Meagher, William E., Harper & Brothers. 

Melcher, Frederic G., Publishers’ Weekly, 
62 W. 45th St. 

Melcher, Mrs. F. G., Montclair, N. J. 

Mendes, Leslie W., Interlaken Mills. 

Messner, Julian, Bond & Liveright. 

Miller, E. J., Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 
4th Ave. 

Minton, Melville, Minton, Balch & Co., 
17 E. 45th St. 

Montgomery, Wm. V., The Pencil Points 
Press, Inc., 19 East 24th St. 

Moon, Miss Edna F., Frederick G. Allen, 
78 Genesee St., Auburn. 

Moore, Rebecca D., Publishers Weekly, 
62 W. 45th St. 

More, Miss Jane, Forsyth & Davis, King- 
ston. 

Morehouse, Edward, Harcourt, Brace & 


Co. 

Morey, Madge Lee 

Morris, Belle C: 

Morrow, Wm., F. A. Stokes Co. 

Moss, David, Gotham Book Mart, 51 W. 
47th St. 

Mowbray-Clarke, Mary, (Mrs. John), 
Sunwise Turn, Inc., 51 E. 44th St. 

a J. J.. A. A. Knopf, Inc., 730 Fifth 
Ave. 

Mulligan, Peter P., Peter P. Mulligan, 
Inc., 36 W. 44th St. 

Murphy, Jos. C., M. J. Whaley, Inc., 749 
Sth Ave. 

Murphy, Mrs. Jos. C., M. J. Whaley, Inc., 
749 5th Ave. 

Murr, Mary L., McFadden Publications, 
1926 Broadway. 

ian W. H., Macmillan Co., 64 5th 
Ave. 

Nestell, Miss Ethel R., N. Y. University, 
_90 Trinity PI. 

Newkirk. Mrs. Garrett, Forsyth & Davis, 
Inc., Kingston. 

Norman, Carl, American Scandinavian 
Foundation, 25 W. 4sth St. 

Oakley, Louise, George H. Doran Co. 

O'Connell, D. J., Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
354 Fourth Ave. 

Oppenheimer, George S., Alfred A. 
Knopf, 730 sth Ave. 
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Patella, Edward, Grosset & Dunlap, 1140 
Broadway. 

Pearce, Wilbur E., University Book 
Store, 303 University Place, Syracuse. 


Peck, Ray, Harper & Bros. 

Peer, Richard H., Peter P. Mulligan, 
Inc., 36 W. 44th St. 

Pfanstiehl, Miss H. Josephine, Milton 
Bradley Co., 221 4th) Ave. 


Porter, E. W., E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Putnam, Sidney H., G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 2 W. 45th St. 

Reed, F. L., Grosset & Dunlap, 1140 
Broadway. 

Reed, W. R., W. R. Reed, 391 George 
St., New Brunswick. 

Revell, Fleming H., Jr., 
Revell Co. 

Rittenhouse, Geo. F., Baker & Taylor. 

Robertson, Mrs. Sherwood B., Macey 
Pub. & Masonic Supply Co. 

Roehrich, Wm. G., Oxford Univ. Press 
Amer.-Branch, 35 West 32nd St. 

Roehrich, Mrs. W. G. 

Rose, L. Stuart, Brentano’s, 225 5th Ave. 

Ross, Warren R., Ross Book Store, 1081 
Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn. 

Russell, Helen B., Post Box Book Service, 
67 West 68th St. 

Sackett, Beatrice, Himebaugh & Browne, 
471 5th Ave. 

Sampson, H. W., Geo. Sully & Co., 114 
E. 25th St. 

Sanford, B. E., Cornell Co-operative So- 
ciety, Ithaca. 

Savage, H. F., F. A. Stokes Co., 443 
Fourth Ave. 

Schulte, Theo. E., Schulte’s Book Store, 
80 4th Ave. 

Schweitzer, Bertha A., Edgar S. Werner 
& Co., 11 East 14th St. 

Seaman, Louise H., The Macmillan Co., 
66 Fifth Ave. 

Seddon, Miss Kate, Doubleday, Page Co., 
Garden City. 

Seiffert, George V., Doubleday, Page, 
Garden City. 

Seiffert, Mrs. G. 

Seiler, A. G., A. G. Seiler, 1224 Amster- 
dam Ave. 

Sell, Henry T., D.D., Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 

Seltzer, Thomas, Thomas Seltzer, Inc., 5 
West soth St. 

Sharpe, Ruth L., Theatre Dist. Book- 
shop, 1650 Broadway (Ent. 51st St.). 

Shay, Frank, D. Appleton & Co. 

Sheppard, Thomas A., Grosset & Dunlap, 
1140 Broadway. 

Sherwood, Mrs. R. E., Sherwood’s, 24 
Beekman St. 


Fleming H. 
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Shimmons, E. W., Columbia University 
Press. 

Simon, Richard L., Simon & Schuster, 
37 W. 57th St. 

Sloane, F. J., 

Sloog, Maurice, 
Shop. 

Smith, J. Ascher, E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 
Fifth Ave. 

Smith, Mildred, The Publishers’ Weekly, 
62 West 45th St. 

Smith, Minna Caroline. 

Smith, Vincent T., Peter P. Mulligan, 
Inc., 36 W. 44th St. 

Sortelle, Edna, Nat’l. Assn. of Book Pub- 
lishers, 334 Fifth Ave. 

Spier, Franklin 

Steers, Jos. B., Doubleday, Page & Co., 
116 W. 32nd St. 

Steinlein, Eric I., Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

Steloff, F. Frances, Gotham Book Mart, 
51 W. 47th St. 

Street, Polly, F. A. Stokes Co. 

Sully, Geo., George Sully & Co. 

Suther, Emelie J., Edgar S. Werner & 
Co., 11 E. 14th St. 

Sylvester, Arthur, Jr., The Macmillan Co., 
64 5th Ave. 

Taylor, Maude, Sherwood’s, 24 Beekman 
St 


The XVIII Century 


Thomason, Miss A., Dodge Publishing 
Co., 53 5th Ave. 

Thompson, J. L., Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
597 5th Ave. 

Thompson, Miss Laura, Doubleday, Page 
Book Shop Co. 

Thompson, W. S., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
2 W. 4sth St. 

Thoms, Frank R., Thoms & Eron, Inc., 
34 Barclay: St. 

Thurston, Grace R., Sunwise Turn, 51 E. 
44th St. 

Tibbals, N. V., American News Co., 9 
Park Place. 

Tienken, R., The American News Com- 
pany, Inc., 9-15 Park Place. 

Treble, A. L., Fred’k. Warne & Co., Ltd., 
26 E. 22nd St. 

Trenkle, Charles J.. The Macmillan Co., 
64 Fifth Ave. 

Tucker, Ada, Edgar S. Werner & Co., 
11 E. 14th St. 

Uhlenbush, Louise, Stern Bros., W. 42nd 
St. 

Ulrich, Arthur A., Oxford University 
Press, 35 W. 32nd St. 

Van Horson, Jessica H. (Dry Goods 
Economist) (Press Representative), 239 
W. 39th St. 

Walker, Alice P. N., The American Girl 
189 Lexington Ave. 

Walker, Belle M.. The American News 

Co., Inc., 9-15 Park Place. 
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Watt, G. H., G. Howard Watt, 1819 
Broadway. 

Welker, Leon D., Appleton & Co., 35 
West 32nd Street. 

Werner, M. Stanleyetta Titus, Edgar S. 
Werner & Co., 11 E. 14th St. 

Wessels, A., Stoll & Edwards Co., Inc., 
65 Madison Ave. 

Whitworth, George C., Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave. 

Widman, Emma F., F. A. O. Schwarz, 
303 5th Ave. 

Williams, Arnold E., Grosset & Dunlap, 
1140 Broadway. — 

Williams, Mrs. H. E., Brooklyn. 

Wilson, Ralph, McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 
30 Church St. 

Wilson, Mrs. Ralph, McDevitt-Wilson’s, 
Inc., 30 Church St. 

Windheim, Mrs. Julian, The Military 
Book Shop, 700 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn. 

Winters, John F., Jr., The Century Co., 
353 4th Ave. 

Witsil, John T., Brentano’s, 5th Ave. & 
27th St. 

Wolcott, Clarence E., The Wolcott Book 
& Gift Shop, Skaneateles. 

Wooldridge, Ward P., Com. on Public Re- 
lation, 522 Fifth Ave. 

Ziegler, E. H., Geo. H. Doran Co., 244 
Madison Ave. 

Zosimo, Michael, Edgar S. Werner & Co., 
11 East 14th St. 


North Carolina 

Brockmann, Chas. R., Brockmann’s, Char- 
lotte. 

James, J. M., Northam’s Book & Sta- 
tionery Store, Wilmington. 

Wills, R. T., Wills Book & Stationery Co., 
Greensboro. 

Wills, Mrs. R. T., Wills Book & Sta- 
tionery Co., Greensboro. 

Wilson, Louis R., University of N. C. 
Press, Chapel Hill. 

Ohio 

Fleischauer, Fred, Elder & Johnston Co., 
Dayton. 

Holsinger, George R., The G. M. McKel- 
vey Co., Youngstown. 

Hutchinson, Veronica S., Halle Bros. Co., 
Cleveland. 

Jackson, Chas. K.. The Burrows Bros. 
Co., 633 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 

Jackson, Mrs. Chas. K., Cleveland. 

Kidd, John G., Stewart-Kidd, Cincinnati. 

Korner. Harry V., The Korner & Wood 
Co., Cleveland. 

Nally, Evangeline,. Cleveland. 

Oklahoma 
Miles, Mrs. Chas. C., Norman. 


Miles, Charles, Urni Book Exchange, 
Norman. 
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Schmidt, Miss Dorothea C., Tulsa. Book 
Shop, 6 East Third St., Tulsa. 


Oregon 
Gill, J. K., The J. K. Gill Co., Portland.. 


Pennsylvania 


Barnhart, H. C., Barnhart’s Book Store, 
York. 


Barnhart, Helen L., H. C. Barnhart, 
York. 


Barnhart, Mrs. H. C., Barnhart’s Book 
Store, York. 


Barrington, Margaret Weller, Bryn Mawr 
Co-operative Society, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Bryn Mawr. 


Barrington, G. W., Bryn Mawr. 

Bollman, Miss S. A., K. S. Bollman, Le- 
banon. 

Bollman, K. S., K. S. Bollman, Lebanon. 

Braselman, F. M., Board of Education, 
Philadelphia. 

Brown, John A., J. R. Weldin Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Brown, Miss N. P., The Brown Book 
Shop, 33 N. Duke St., Lancaster. 

Clinger, J. W., Amer. Baptist Pub. So- 
ciety, Philadelphia. 

Comstock, Katharine F., The Book Shop, 
Harrisburg. 

Cox, Walter, John Wanamaker, Phila. 

Crull, W. J., Priscilla Guthrie’s Book 
Shop, 516 Wm..Penn Place, Pittsburgh. 

Dorrance, Gordon, Dorrance & Company, 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Dorrance, Mrs. Gordon, Dorrance & 
Company, Drexel Bldg.; Phila. 

Dorrance, Mr. & Mrs. W. H., Dorrance 
& Co., Inc., 308 Walnut St., Phila. 

Fawcett, Mrs. Mary H., E. M. McLain, 
Wilkinsburg. 

Foss, H. R., John C. Winston Co., Phila. 

Gibson, Roland A., Penn Traffic Co., 
Johnstown. 

Harvey, Laurence V., Pomeroy’s Inc., 
Harrisburg. 

Houston, Mr, James R., National Pub. 
Co., 239 So. American St., Phila. 

Houston, Mrs. James R., Narberth. 

Herr, Eugene L., L. B. Herr & Son, Lan- 
caster. 

Herr, Mrs. Eugene L., Lancaster. 

Hoopes, Emily, The Locust Street Book 
Shop, 1527 Locust St., Phila. 

Hoskins, Jean, Jean Hoskins Book Shop, 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 

Hurst, H. N., Barr Book Shop. Lancaster. 

Kemp, J. Campbell, Joseph Horne Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Kennedy. Miss Bridella, Kennedy Book 
Store, 29 Chestnut Ave., Sharon. 
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Kline, B. Frank, Henry Altemus Co., 
Phila. 

Koch, Sid, The Wm. F. Gable Co., Al- 
toona. 

Kornban, Rudolph G., The John C, Win- 
ston Co., Phila. 

Lewis, Walter S., Presbyterian Book 
Store, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila. 

Liljeros, Iver O., Houston Club Book 


Store, University of Pennsylvania, 
Phila. 

McGhee, William, Kaufman’s Dept. Store, 
Pittsburgh. 


Macllvain, Mr. & Mrs. Harry F., George 
W. Jacobs & Co., Phila. 

McKay, J. S., David McKay Co., 604 
Locust St., Phila. 

McLain, E. M., E. M. McLain, Wilkins- 
a, ae 

Macrae, D. L., George W. Jacobs & Co., 
1628 Chestnut St., Phila. 

Mathison, Fred F., Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia. 

Meese, Harry E., University Book Store, 
Pittsburgh. 

Murray, Elmer S., Presbyterian Book 
Store, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila. 

Reilly, Peter, The Peter Reilly Co., 133 
N. 13th St. Phila. 

Reizenstein, Miss E., K. S. Bollman, Le- 
banon. 

Rummel, William A., H. L. Kilner & Co., 
1708 Market St., Phila, 

Schlamm, Edw. D., N. Snellenburg & Co.., 
Market St., Phila. 

Schlamm, Mrs. Ed. D., Phila. 

Shirk, Mrs. Howard C., K. S. Bollman, 
Lebanon. 
Shoemaker, C. C., Penn Pub. Co., Phila. 
Shoemaker, Seth W., Vice-President, In- 
ternational Textbook Co., Scranton. 
Smith, J. Le Roy, W. B. Saunders Co., 
West Washington Sq., Phila. 

Wallace, Edward W., Oil City. 

Zercher, Harold W., The Regal Co., 36 
West Market St., York. 


Rhode Island 


Billings, Edward B., E. G. Billings, Provi- 
dence. 

Billings, Miss Marion G., E. G. Billings, 
Providence. 


Bradley, Mrs. Charles, Jr., The Book Shop 
at 4 Market Sq., Providence. 


Bruickerhoff, Mrs. L. C., Shepard Com- 
pany. Providence. 


Greene, Miss Anna, E. G. Billings, Provi- 
dence. 


Hall, Warren G., The Rhode Island News 
Company, Providence. 


Hall, Mrs. Warren G., Providence. 
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Lovell, F. Walton, Preston & Rounds Co., 
Providence. 


Tennessee 


Beaird, Pat, Lamar & Barton, 810 Broad- 
way, Nashvile. 
Govan, G. E., T. H. Payne Co., Chattan- 


ooga. 

Howard, G. H. H., Lamar & Barton, 
Nashville. 

Owen, Miss Eliabeth M., J. Goldsmith & 
Sons Co., Memphis. 

Stokes, Mrs. Elsie W., Lamar & Barton, 
Nashville. 


Texas 
Hamblen, H. W., Teolin Pillot Co., Hous- 
ton. 
O’Connor, Miss Margaret, Teolin Pillot 
Co., Houston. 
Teal, R. L., Lamar & Barton, 1308 Com- 
merce St., Dallas. 
Turner, P. L., Lamar & Barton, Dallas. 
Vermont 
Barney, Annis O., University Store, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington. 
Chalmers, Alfa T., Geo. E. Chalmers, Rut- 
land. 
French, Helen E., University Store, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington. 
Jones, Lawrence C., The Tuttle Co., Rut- 
land. 
Jones, Mrs. L. C., The Tuttle Co., Rut- 
land. 
Tuttle, Chas. E., The Tuttle Company, 
11 & 13 Center St., Rutland. 
Tuttle, Helen W., The Tuttle Co., Rut- 
land. 
Virginia 
Arnall, M. L., Methodist Publishing 
House, 5th & Grace Sts., Richmond. 
Duzan, Luella, Miller & Rhoads, Rich- 
mond. 
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Nusbaum, M. G., Nusbaum Book & Art 
Co., Norfolk. 

Schofield, F. L., Hunter & Co., Inc., Rich- 
mond. 

Whitmore, B. A., Lamar & Barton, 5th & 
Grace Sts., Richmond. 


Washington 
Willman, Oscar, The Students 
Co., Pullman. 
Willman, Mrs. Oscar, Students Book Co.. 
Pullman. 


Book 


West Virginia 

Brown, C. W., The James & Law Co., 
Clarksburg. 

Brown, Mrs. C. W., The James & Law 
Co., Clarksburg. 

Davis, D. M., & Wife, Clarksburg. 

Law, A. S., The James & Law Co., 29 
Main St., Clarksburg. 

Law, Mrs. A. S., The James & Law Co., 
Clarksburg. 


Wisconsin 
Hale, E. M.. Eau Claire Book and Sta- 
tionery Co., Eau Claire. 
Purcell, Mary L., University Co-operative 
Co., Madison. 


Hawaiian Islands 


Linton, Helen Mar, Maui Book Store, 
Wailukee Maui, Hawaii. 


Canada 


Dover, Wm. C., Editor, The Bookseller 
& Stationer, Toronto. 


England 
Procter, Arthur, Federated Press, London 
Daily Herald. 
Germany 


Hiersemann, Karl W., Karl W. Hierse- 
mann, Leipzig. 
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HIS list aims to be a complete and ac- 


The Weekly Record 
7 curate record of American book publica- 

tions, Pamphlets will be included only 
if of special value. Publishers should send 
copies of all books promptly for annotation 
and entry, and the receipt of advance copies 
insures record simultaneous with publica- 
tion. The annotations are descriptive, not 
critical; intended to place not to judge the 


books. Pamphlet material and books of 
lesser trade interest are listed in smaller type. 


Abbott, Mrs. Jane Ludlow Drake 
Keineth. 253p. il. D (Popular copyrights) 
[c. 718] N. Y., Grosset 75,C. 


Adam, Helen Douglas 
The elfin pedlar and tales told by Pixy 
pool [verse]; with a foreword by Rev. John 
A. Hutton. 206p. il. Dc. N. Y., Putnam 
$2.50 
No one would guess that the writer of this book 
of verse is only twelve years old. 


Ames, Joseph Bashnell 
Shoe bar Stratton. 354p. D (Copyright fic- 
tion) [c. ’22] N. Y., Burt 75 ©: 


Artzybasheff, Mikhail, i. Artsybashev, Mik- 
hail Petrovich : 

The savage; tr. from the Russian by Gil- 
bert Cannan and Mme. A. Strin. 213p. D 
[c. ’24] N. Y., Liveright 

A famous Russian novelist gives us this story of 
an illicit love, its aftermath of murder and its 
strange consequences on all the people of the com- 
munity. 
Arvin, Neil Cole 

Eugene Scribe and the French theatre, 
1815-1860. 278p. il. O c. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard Univ. Press $3 


Athearn, Walter Scott, and others 
Religious education of Protestants in an 
American commonwealth. 612p. il. O (In- 
diana survey of religious educ., v. 1) [e. 
'23] N. Y., Doran $5 
Bard, Andreas 
The trail of the covered wagon. 


Dc. Burlington, Ia., 
Board 


199p. il. 
Lutheran spat 
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of New Publications 


The entry is transcribed from title page when 
the book is sent for record. Prices are added 
except when not supplied by publisher or obtain 
able only on specific request. When not specified 
the binding is cloth. 


Imprint date is statted [or best available date, 
breferably copyright date, im bracket] only when 
it differs from year of entry. Copyright date is 
stated only when it differs from imprint date: 
otherwise simply “c.” No ascertainable date is 
designatetd thus: [n. d.] 


Sizes are indicated as follows: F. (folio: over 
30 centimeters high); Q (4to: under 30 cm.); O 
(8vo: 25 cm.); D. (12mo: 20 cm.); S. (16mo; 
17% cm.); T. (24mo: 15 cm.); sq., obl., nar., 


designate square, oblong, narrow. 


Sunday evening lectures delivered in St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church, Kansas City, Mo. 


Barman, Christian 


Sir John Vanbrugh. various p. il. Q (Mas- 
ters of architecture) ’24 N. Y., Scribner 


bds. $2.50 

Bennett, George Edward 
Manual for Advanced accounting. 125p. Q 
'23 +N. Y., McGraw-Hill $2 


Benson, Arthur Christopher 
Memories and friends. 393p. il. Oc. N. Y., 
Putnam $4.50 
Reminiscences of the Benson family as well as 
the story of political, social and literary life in 
England during the author’s time. 


Bernard, Bernard 


Correct and corrective eating. 112p. front. 


(por.) D ’23 c. Chic., Health and Life Pub- 
lications, 333 S. Dearborn St. $1.25 
Eating to correct ill-health. 240p. D c. 


Chic., Health and Life Publications 
pap. $1.75 


Health and fitness. 97p. il. D [n. d.] Chic., 
Health and Life Publications $1.25 


Sex development or Sex evolution; love, 
birth and development. 5p. il. D [n. d.] 
Chic., Health and Life Publications $1.25 


Beveridge, Albert Jeremiah 
The state of the nation. 276p. O [c. ’23, 
’24] Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill $3 
A keen examination of national organization, in- 
cluding the Presidency, the Supreme Court, the 
bureaus, etc., with chapters on foreign relations, 
the League and the railroad situation. 





Abbott, Avery 

Mr. Enright entertains; a possibility in one act. 
8p. D (Sergel’s acting drama) [c. ’23, ’24] Chic. 
Dramatic Pub. Co., pap. 5oc- 


American ephemeris and nautical almanac, for the 
year 1926. various p. ’24 Wash., D. C., Gov. 
Pr. Off.; Supt. of Doc. $1 


various P. 
Pr. Off.; Supt. of Doc. 
pap. 2§ c. 


Army list and directory, March 1, 1924. 
O ’24 Wash., D. C., Gov. 


Baker, Frank Collins, ed. 

The Cahokia mounds: pt. 1, A report of progress 
on the exploration of the Cakokia group, by War- 
ren K. Moorehead; pt. 2, The geological aspects of 


some of the Cakokia (Ill.) mounds, us Morris M. 
Leighton. o7p. il. O (Univ. of Ill. bull., v. a1, no. 
6) [c. ’23] Urbana, Ill., Univ. of Ill. apply 
Baker, ‘Ray Stannard 


The Versailles treaty and after; an interpretation 
of Woodrow Wilson’s work at Paris. 46p. D (Chris- 
tianity and world problems, no. 5) [c. ’24] N. Y., 
Doran pap. 10 ¢. 
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Bird, A. L. 
Oil engines. 288p. diagrs. O [23] N. Y., 
Dutton $ 
Altho there have been various handbooks ex- 
planatory of particular types of oil-engine, so far 
as we know this is the first book on the subject 
of oil engines in general. 


Bottome, Phyllis [Mrs. Forbes Dennis] 


Doran 

A triangular story involving a poet-husband, a 
“perfect” wife and a very human modern girl. 
Brady, Edwin James 

The land of the sun. 303p. il. D ’24 N. Y., 
Longmans $2.50 

A descriptive narrative of life in North Australia, 
North Queensland in particular. 
Brandes, Georg Morris Cohen 

William Shakespeare. 733p. (bibl. foot- 
notes) O ’24 N. Y., Macmillan $3.50 

A critical study of the man and his work. Or- 
iginally published in Danish in three volumes. 
Bright, Jonathan, and Faber, John F. 

Lettering exercise manuals — inclined 
Gothic letters. 64p. O ’24 Milwaukee, Bruce 
Pub. Co. 56 c. 


Brown, Robert Wesley 

Valuation of oil and gas lands. 215p. il. O 
24 N. Y., McGraw-Hill $3 
Bryson, Thomas 

Theory and practice of mine ventilation; 
a text-book for students and a book of ref- 
erence for managers and undermanagers. 
263p. (bibl. footnotes) il. diagrs. D ’24 N.Y., 
Longmans $3 
Buck, Charles Edgar 

The business letter-writer’s manual for 
students and business folks who seek a con- 
venient, practical and really usable reference 
book in creating better business letters. 242p. 
O c.:’24 iN. Ys Doran $3 

Partial contents: The modern make-up of a 
business letter; The collection letter; Hints ot 
special value to the secretary and the stenographer. 
Budden, Charles W., and Hastings, Edward 

The local colour of the Bible; v. 2-1 Kings- 
Malachi. 3509p. D ’24 N. Y., Scribner $3 

Explanatory essays for theologians on articles 
and places commonly mentioned in the Bible. 
Carswell, Catharine 

Open the door. 3090p. D (Popular copy- 
rights) [c. ’20] N. Y., Grosset 75 C. 
Casserly, Gordon 

The jungle girl. 318p. D (Popular copy- 
rights) [c. ’22] N. Y., Grosset 75 C. 


The perfect wife. 206p. D [c. ’24] N. Y., 
$2 
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Center, Stella Stewart, and Saul, Lilian 
Margaret, [comps.] 
A book of letters for young people. 2,op. 


front. S [c. ’24] N. Y., Century 85 c. 

A compilation of delightful letters by American, 
English and other authors which will be of inter- 
est to seventh and eighth grade pupils. 


Charles, Robert Henry, D.D. 

The decalogue ; being the Warburton lec- 
tures delivered in Lincoln’s Inn and West- 
minster Abbey, 1919-1923. 358p. D ’23 N. Y., 
Scribner $2.75 

An interpretation of the Decalogue on the spirit- 
ual and ethical lines as laid down in the New 
Boptanenti and its application to the needs ot 
today. 


Clark, Harold F. 

The cost of government and the support 
of education; an intensive study of New 
York state with results applicable over the 
entire country. 86p. (2p. bibl.) O (Teachers 
college, Columbia university contribs. to 
educ., no. 145) ’24 N. Y., Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. $1.50; pap. $1.25 


Cody, Sherwin, ie. Alpheus Sherwin 
Poe—man, poet, and creative thinker. 498p. 
D [c. ’24] N. Y., Liveright $2 
Largely biographical, but containing also a selec- 
tion of poems and critical writings suggestive ot 
Poe the man. 


Cohon, A, Irma 

An introduction to Jewish music; prepared 
by the Council of Jewish women under the 
direction of its committee on religion, Mrs. 
Felix A. Levy, chairman. 2nd ed. 232p. 
(bibl.) Q ’23 N. Y., Bloch Pub. Co. $2.50 


Cooper, Courtney Ryley 
The white desert. 301p. front. D (Popular 
copyrights) [c. ’22] N. Y., Grosset 75 c. 


Croft, Terrell 
Wiring for light and power; 4th ed. 562p. 
il. S ’24 N. Y., McGraw-Hill $3 


Cummings, William 
An island chronicle. 302p. Dc. N._Y. 
Knopf $2.50 
A story of simple lives in a small Portuguese 
fishing village on an island off the New England 


coast. 
Cunningham, Brysson 

Cargo handling at ports; a survey of the 
various systems in vogue; with a considera- 
tion of their respective merits: 191p. il. 
%24 N. Y., Wiley $3.50 


Se TEER 


Brown, Samuel 

Elastic and non-elastic narrow fabrics, and a 
chapter on narrow fabrics made on knitting ma- 
chines. 76p. il. O [c. ’23] N. Y., Bragdon, Lord 
and Nagle Co., 334 4th Ave. apply 
Cassatt & Co. 

A modern Titan; a brief discussion of the indus- 
trial importance and investment worth of bitumin- 
ous coal «6p. O [c. ’24] Phil., [Author] apply 
Cecil, Lord Robert 

The league of nations: it’s moral basis; together 
with a survey of the work of the league since its in- 
ception; the Essex Hall lecture, 1923. 32p D (Chris- 
tianity and world problems: no. 4) [c. 24] N. Y., 
Doran pap. roc. 
Cole, Arthur Charles 

Lincoln’s “House divided” speech; did it reflect’ a 


doctrine of class struggle? An address delivered 
before the Chicago historical society on Mar. 15, 
’23. 36p. O [c. ’23] Chic., Univ. of Chic. Press 


pap. 25 ¢- 
Currens, Fred H. : ; 
A brief chemistry text on qualitative analysis. 
sop. O c. ’24 Macomb, IIl., Miner Pub. Co. 
pap. 65 c. 
Davis, George H. 
Criteria of investment; address to undergraduate 
students of engineering and economics. 14p. D 24 
N. Y., Ford, Bacon & ‘Davis, Inc., 115 B’way 


pap. apply 

Ditterich, Rev. R. 
Protestantism: it’s principles and reasons. 62pP. D 
fe. ’24] Chic., Bible Inst. Colportage Ass’n, 826 
N.. La Salle St. pap. ‘jo c- 
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Dean, Reginald Scott 
Theoretical metallurgy; 2nd ed., rev. and 


reset. 253p. il. O ’24.N. Y., Wiley $3 


Deland, Mrs. Margaret Wade Campbell 
New friends in Old Chester. 271p. front. 

D [c. ’20-’24] N. Y., Harper 2 
New personalities move among the well-loved peo- 

ple of the old town in these three short stories ot 


Old Chester. 


Dewey, Melvil 

Decimal clasification and relativ index: 
extracts: 651 offis economy and 658 business 
methods, industrial management; to which 
is prefixt 331 labor and laborers, employers, 
capital. 56p. Oc. Lake Placid, N. Y., For- 


est Press pap. $1 


Dotterer, Ray Harbaugh 
Beginners’ logic. 353p. (bibls.) Dc. N. Y., 
Macmillan $2 


Eaton, Richard 
Under the red flag. 262p. il. O [c. ’24] 


N. Y., Brentano’s $2.50 

Eaton was sent by the London “Daily Mail” and 
a continental newspaper to investigate conditions in 
Soviet Russia. Relating his personal experiences 
in this volume, he discloses many intimate details 
of the Soviet régime not commonly known. 


Edwards, A. Trystan 
Sir William Chambers. various p. il. Q 


(Masters of architecture) ’24 N. Y., Scrib- 
ner bds. $2.50 


Fenwick, Charles Chequier 
International law. 678p. (34p. bibl.) O 
(Century political science ser.) c. N. Y., 


Century 
A timely new book on international law, bring- 


ing the subject down to date. The author is 
professor of political science, Bryn Mawr College. 
Finck, Henry Theophilus : 
Food and flavor; a gastronomic guide to 
health and good living. 622p. O ’24 ¢. ’13, 
24 +N. Y., Harper 
A new edition of an earlier book by the author 
of “Girth Control.” 
Finney, Harvey Anson t 
Accounting principles and bookkeeping 


methods; 2 v.; v. I. 3209p. Oc. ’24 N. Y., 
Holt $1.96 


Fletcher, Joseph Smith 
_Scarhaven Keep. 316p. D (Popular copy- 
rights) [c. ’22] N. Y., Grosset 75¢. 


Forbush, William Byron 

Be square. 163p. D [c. ’24] N. Y., Scrib- 
ner 88 c. 
By story, incident, and short descriptions from 
modern life, this explains for pupils in our schools 
what may be called “the rules of the game” in the 


business world. 
Ford, Harriet, and Duer, Caroline 
Where Julia reigns; a comedy in four acts. 


175! 


102p. D (French’s standard lib, ed.) c. '23 
N. Y., S. French pap. 75¢. 


Fowler, Harry Alfred, ed. 
The bookplate annual for 1924; lim. ed. 
58p. il. F c. Kansas Citv, Mo., Author 
bds. apply 

Presents a new estimate of the bookplates ot 
Sidney L.. Smith by Gardner Teall, an article on 
Bookplates as Works of Art” by Ralph M. Pear- 
son and one on “Sidney Hunt’s Bookplates” by 
James Guthrie. It also includes an illustrated cata- 
log of the Ninth Annual Exhibition of Contemporary 
Bookplates, a new and enlarged directory of book- 
oa artists, and a revised exchange list of col- 
ectors. 


Fox, George 

The journal of George Fox; a rev. text 
prepared and ed. by Norman Penney, with 
introd. by Rufus M. Jones; with reproduc- 
tions from etchings by |'obert Spence. 381p. 
D ’24 _(N. Y., Dutton $2 


Fox, Gordon 
Principles of electric motors and control. 


492p. D ’24 _N. Y., McGraw-Hill $3.50 


Freundlich, Erwin 

The foundations of Ejinstein’s theory of 
gravitation; with a preface by Albert Ein- 
stein; tr. from the 4th German ed., with two 
essays, by Henry L. Brose; with introd. by 
H. H. Turner. 156p. diagrs. D [n. d.] N.Y., 


Dutton $2.50 


The theory of relativity; three lectures for 
chemists; tr. by Henry L. Brose; with in- 
trod. by Viscount Haldane. t110p. D [n. d.] 
N. Y., Dutton $2 


Galpin, Charles Josiah 
Rural social problems. 286p. D (Century 
rural life bks.) [c. ’24] N. Y., Century $2 
The author of “Rural Life’ writes of farm people 
and their social problems. ll the chief points 
talsen up will be treated in detail in later volumes 


of the series. 


Galsworthy, John 

The forest; a drama in four acts. 115p. D 
c. N. Y., Scribner bds. $1 
A satirical play of imperial Britain in Africa at 
the time of the Boer war. 
Gamble, May Rolofson 

Hearts of gold and other poems. 8o0p. O 
[c. ’23] Peoria, Ill, Manual Arts Press (for 
the author) bds. apply 
Gannett, William Channing 

Of making one’s self beautiful. 131p. S 
c. ’99-’24 Bost., The Stratford Co. $1.25 

Formerly published in 189 under title of “Re- 
ceipt for good cheer.” 
Garner, Will L. 

Brother of the third degree. 372p. O 
Chic., Purdy Pub. Co., 17 N. 57th St. $2.50 


(qm LLL 


Eddy, Sherwood ' See 
Youth and world problems. 31p. D_ (Christianity 
and world problems; no. 6) [c. ’24] N. Y., ao 
pap. 10c. 


Emerson, Haven, M. D. ‘ 

Report upon health, sickness and hunger among 
German children to the American friends service 
committee. various Mar. ’24, no. 1096) ‘24 


Z D . . . 
N. Y., Amer. Assn. ge International Conciliation 
pap. apply 


Fox, Lancelot W. 
Guide in a Catholic church for non-Catholic vis- 
itors. 8p. S ’24 N. Y., Benziger Bros. pap. 25 ¢. 


Godfrey, G. H. and others 


The stem Nematode tylenchus dipsaci or wild 
hosts in the northwest. various p. O (Dept. bull. 
no. 1229) ’24 Wash., D. C., Gov. Pr. Off.; Supt. ot 
Doc. pap. 5¢ 
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Gibbon, Edward 

History of Christianity; comprising all 
that relates to the progress of the Christian 
religion in The history of the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire. 3rd ed. 864p. il. 
D ’24 N. Y., Peter Eckler Pub. Co. $2.50 


Gilmour, Richard 

Bible history; containing the most _ re- 
markable events of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. To which is added a compendium of 
church history; for the use of Catholic 
schools in the United States. 336p. il., maps 
D [c. ’23]- N. Y., Benziger Bros. 40c. 


Glyn, Elinor Sutherland [Mrs. Clayton Glyn] 
Man and maid. 334p. D (Copyright fic- 
tion) [c. ’12] N. Y., Burt 75 C. 


Goitein, E. David 

Wonderful tales of a wonderful people. 
237p. il. D ’24 N. Y., Dutton $2 
Bible tales retold. 
Goodchild, George 

Colorado Jim. 316p. D (Copyright fic- 
tion) [c. ’22] N. Y., Burt 75 ¢. 
Goslee, Hart John 

Principles and practice of crown and 
bridgework; a treatise upon the modern 
method of restoring natural teeth, and of re- 
placing missing teeth by means of artificial 
crown and bridgework; 5th ed. 456p. il. O 
’23 Brooklyn, N. Y., Dental Items of In- 
terest Pub. Co., 2923 Atlantic Ave. $7.50 


Gosse, Philip 

The pirates’ who’s who; giving particulars 
of the lives and deaths of the pirates and 
buccaneers. 328p. il. D ’24 Bost., Chas. E. 
Lauriat Co. $3 
This does not pretend to be «a complete history 
of piracy, but rather a record, compiled from _ vari- 
ous sources, of those redoubtable pirates and ma- 
rauders whose names have heretofore heen handed 
down in a desultory way. 
Gray, Roland Palmer, ed. 

Songs and ballads of the Maine lumber- 
jacks, with other songs from Maine. 212p. 
O c. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Press 


$2.50 

Great house in the park, The. 425p. D c. 
N. Y., Duffield $2 

By the anonymous author of “The House on 


Charles Street.” It is largely concerned with the 
love story of an American heir to an English estate 
and the struggle of rival art collectors. 


Grey, Zane 
The dav of the beast. 351rp. D (Popular 
copyrights) [c. ’22] N. Y., Grosset 75, C. 
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Grimskoeld, Carl 

Book of cookery and adviser for Swedish 
servants; in the English and Swedish lan- 
guages. 224p. D ’24 Milwaukee, Caspar $2 


Hale, George Ellery 
: The depths of the universe. 113p. il. D 
24 c. ’22-'24 N. Y., Scribner bds. $1.50 
Recent discoveries at Mount Wilson Observatory 
described and illustrated by the honorary director 
of the observatory. 
Hardy, Charles Oscar, ed. 

Readings in risk and risk-bearing. 3068p. 
charts Oc. ’24 Chic., Univ. of Chic. Press 

so $3.50 

A compilation of articles by experts on the vari- 
ous phases of financial risks. 
Hepburn, Alonzo Barton 

A history of currency in the United 
States; rev. ed. 5907p. (22p. bibl.) O ’24 c. 
03-24 N. Y., Macmillan 

With new chapters on the monetary and financial! 
developments in the United States from 1014 to 
1922 and a preface by Mrs. Hepburn on the au- 
thor’s relation to the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve system. 
Hewes, Laurence Ilsley and Seward, Her- 

bert Lee 

The designs of diagrams for engineering 
formulas and the theory of nomography. 
124p. tabs QO c. ’23 N. Y.,. McGraw-Hill $5 


Horner, John B. 
A short history of Oregon. orp. il. D 
[c. ’24] Portland, Ore., J. K. Gill Co. $1 


Designed for the student or general reader inter- 
ested in the history of Oregon, this is a story ot 
its discovery, settlement, contest for sovereignty 
and adoption into the Union. 

Howell, Warren 

Sunset songs and thistle themes [verse] 
48p. D (contemporary poets, no. 10) c. Phil., 
Dorrance bds. $1 


Hoyt, Helen Brown 

Apples here in my basket [verse]. 82p. D 
c. N. Y., Harcourt bds. $1.50 
Hudson, Stephen 

Tony. 224p. Dc. ’24 N. Y., Knopf $2 
The autobiography of a scoundrel. 
Hudson, William Henry 

Ralph Herne. 1187p. S (The Borzot 
pocket books no. 21) [c. ’22] N. Y., Knopf 

$1.25 

Hunter, Aylmer 

England’s reawakening; a few words on 
the history of Anglo-catholicism and its at- 
titude towards the prospect of a future re- 
union; preface by the Duke of Argyll. 93p. 
S [n. d.] N. Y., Dutton $1.25 


EE 


Hubbard, Elbert ; 
The Titanic. various p. S {e. ’23] East Aurora, 


N. Y., Roycroft Shops apply 
Hunt, Charles W. E 
The cost and support of secondary schools in 


the state of New York; a report reviewed and pre- 
sented by the Educational finance inquiry comm. 
under the auspices of the American council on edu- 
cation, Wash., D. C. 1117p. Oc. N. Y., Macmillan 
pap. apply 

Jones, Franklin Turner, comp. 
Problems and questions on plane geometry, comp. 
from examinations of college entrance examination 
board . . . Case school of applied science ... and 


numerous other institutions. 69p. D ’24 Cleveland, 
O., Univ. Supply & Bk. Co. apply 
Kavanaugh, Katharine , 
Ambition; a play in one act. i7p. D_ (Sergel’s 
acting drama) [c. ’24] Chic. Dramatic Pub. Co. 
pap. 50C. 
Diamond chip; a ranch play in four acts. 54p. ! 
(Sergel’s acting drama) [c. ’24] Chic. Dramatic 
Pub. Co. pap. 50°¢. 
When Jane takes a hand; a play in tour acts. 
64p. D (Sergel’s acting drama) [e. °24] Chic. Dra- 
matic Pub. Co. pap. 50 Cc. 
A woman’s stratagem; a play in one act. 18p. D 
(Sergel’s acting drama) [c. ’24] Chic. Dramatic 
Pub. Co., pap. soc. 
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Iconoclast 
England’s labour rulers; with a foreword 
by S. K. Ratcliffe. 136p. il. De. N. Y,, 
Seltzer $1.50 
Brief, vivid character sketches of the members ot 
the British Labor Government by a British journal- 
ist who hides his identity. 


Johnsen, Julia E., ed. 

Independence for the Philippines; rev. ed. 
of abridged handbook. g9p. D (The refer- 
ence shelf, v. 2, no. 6.) ’24 N. Y., H. W. 
Wilson 90 ¢. 

Soldiers’ bonus. 122p, D (The reference 
shelf, v. 2, no. 7) ’24 N. Y., H. W. Wilson 

c. 

Selected articles for debaters, ihtleliendiiens aasl 

others. 


Joseph, Michael 

Short story writing for profit; with a fore- 
word by Stacy Aumonier. 1099p. D c. ’24 
Bost., Small, Maynard $2 


Advice and practical instruction for the amateur 
writer, covering some of the technical difficulties 
as to plot, style, use of local color and the com- 
mercial side of writing. 


Kaun, Alexander S. sx 

Leonid Andreyev, a critical study. 373p 
(20 p. bibl.) O c. N. Y., Huebsch $32.50 
The two decades of Russian literature that ended 
with the Revolution are reflected in this study ot 
the author of “He Who Gets Slapped.” 


Kerr, Sophie [Mrs. Sophie Kerr Underwood] 
One thing is certain. 336p. D (Copyright 
fiction) [c. ’22] N. Y., Burt 75 ¢. 


Kidd, Lieut. Alexander Campbell, comp. 
Notes on naval communications; a text 
book for the instruction of midshipmen in 
the Department of seamanship, U. S. Naval 
academy. 148p. D ’24 Annapolis, Md., U. S. 
Naval Inst. $1.30 


King, Gertrude Besse 

Alliances for the mind. 162p. front. (por.) 
O [c. ’24] N. Y., Harcourt $2 
A series of twenty-odd essays on current thought 
or on books of thought, written between 1915 and 
1923 by an alert and very modern woman who has 
since died. The book has an introduction by Walter 
Lippman. 


Kinney, Troy and Kinney, Margaret 
The dance; new ed. 372p. il. O ’24 N. Y., 
Stokes $7.50 


For all who take the dance seriously either as 
an art or an amusement. It contains a new chap- 
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ter devoted to development in the art of dancing 
in the past ten years. 


Kipling, Rudyard 
Independence; rectorial address delivered 
at St. Andrews, October 10, 1923. 33p. D 
24c. ’23 Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday 
bds. $1 
Larson, Laurence Marcellus 
History of England and the British com- 
monwealth. 920p. maps (part col.) O (Am- 
erican historical ser.) c. ’24 N. Y., Holt 
$4.50; $5.50 
Lewis, Alfred Henry [Dan Quin, pseud.] 
Wolfville. 313p. D (Copyright fiction) 
[c. 97] N. Y., Burt 75 ¢. 


Lockhart, Caroline 


The full of the moon. 267p. D (Copyright 


fiction) [c. ’12] N. Y., Burt 75 ¢. 
Lynd, Robert (“Y. Y.”) 

The blue lion and other essays. 2109p. S 
[n. d.] N. Y., Doran bds. $2.50 


An engaging volume of essays by an Englishman 
whose following is steadily growing. 


Macfadden, Bernarr Adolphus and Hastings, 
Milo 
Physical culture cook book. 384p. il. (pt. 
col.) Dc. N. Y., Macfadden Publications $2 
A complete cook book giving instructions for se- 


lecting, combining, cooking and serving foods that 
build health. 


Macfarlane, Peter Clark 
Tongues of flame. 4osp. il. D ’24 c. '23, '24 
N. Y., Cosmopolitan Bk. $2 
The story of “Hellfire” Harrington who feared 
neither God nor the Devil in his battle for what 
he knew to be right. 


McIntyre, O. O. 
White light nights. 274p. D ’24 c. ’22-'24 
N. Y., Cosmopolitan Bk. $1.50 
Sketches of New York the Picturesque and Para- 
doxical, done by a “typical New Yorker’—a man 
born in Missouri and brought up in Ohio. 


Marks, Lionel Simeon, ed. 
Mechanical engineers’ handbook; new 2nd 
ed. 2000p. il., diagrs. S ’24  N. Y., McGraw- 


Hill $6; travelers’ ed. 3v. $8 
Marriott, Charles 

Modern English architecture. 283p. il. O 
(Universal art ser.) [n. d.] N. Y., Scrib- 


ner $7.50 


A practical book on architectural styles. 





Kerley, Charles Gilmore, M. D. 

What every mother should know about her in- 
fants and young children; 2nd ed. rev. 103p. D 24 
c. "15, ’24 N. Y., Hoeber pap. 50c¢. 
Kimber’s atlas of railroad mortgage maps, describ- 

ing and illustrating the security for every mort- 
gage bond of the steam railroad of the U. S. var- 
lous p. il, [c. ’23] N. Y., A. W. Kimber & Co., 
46 W. B’way apply 
Lee, Willis T. 

Coal resources of the Raton coal field, Colfax 
county, New Mexico. various p. il. O (Geological 
survey bull. no. 752) ’24 Wash., D. C., Gov. Pr. 
Off.; Supt. of Doc. pap. soc. 
Linsky, Fannie Barn 

America and the Jew; a 
day. 2p. D [c. ’23] 
Amer. Hebrew Congregations 


ageant for Thanksgiving 
incinnati, O., Union of 
apply 





The paper hat; a play for Purim in 2 acts and an 
entr’act. 3909p. D [c. ’2] Cincinnati, O., Union of 
Amer. Hebrew Congregations apply 
McGaughy, J. R., comp. 

The scale administration of city school systems; a 
report reviewed and presented by the Educational 
finance inquiry comm. under the auspices of the 
American council on education, Wash., D. C. to7p. 
Oc. N. Y., Macmillan pap. apply 
Marks, Jeanette Augustus 

An unfinished chart of modern English poetry. 
no p. Oc. ’23 South Hadley, Mass., Mt. Holyoke 
Coll., Dept. of English apply 
Meine, Franklyn 

The Chicago press-feeders’ wage arbitration case. 
21p. O (Materials for study of business; cases & 
problems, no. 6) ’23 Chic., Univ. of Chic. Press 

apply 
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Maxey, Chester Collins 

An outline of municipal government. 402p. 
D c. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday $3 
The economic, social and political problems ot 
the government of cities treated briefly for the 
general reader. 

Readings in municipal government. 642p. 
D c. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday $3.50 
Source material digested for the study of muni- 
cipal affairs, consisting of charters, surveys, re- 
ports and pamphlets. 
Millard, Thomas Franklin Fairfax 

Conflict of policies in Asia. 
[c. ’24] N. Y., Century 

Deals with the Far Eastern situation from the 
Paris Conference to 1924 and discusses in detail 
the actual conditions in Asia, forecasting events as 
they affect America. 


Minor, Ruby 
Principles of teaching practically applied. 
281p. (bibls.) D (Riverside textbooks in 


507p. D 
$4 


educ,) [c. ’24] Bost., Houghton $1.90 
Morley, Christopher Darlington, ed. 
Modern essays; second series. 466p. D c. 


N. Y., Harcourt $2 
Containing essays by Stephen Leacock, William 
Archer, . H. Hudson, Alexander Black, Alice 
Meynell, Willa Cather, Fosdick and 
others. 
Moult, Thomas 

The comely lass; a tale of moorland and 
harbour. 319p. D ’24 N. Y., Knopf $2.50 
A love story with the Yorkshire coast and sea 
for its locale. 
Mulford, Clarence Edward 

Tex; how Tex Ewalt, two-gun man, phil- 
osopher, poet, and one-time companion of 
Hopalong Cassidy turned a whole commun- 
ity upside down, and dealt retributive jus- 
tice to several of Winsor’s leading citizens, 
for the sake of the girl he loved. 323p. D 
(Copyright fiction) [c. ’22] WN. Y., Burt 

75 ¢. 


Raymond B. 


Myers, James 

Representative government in industry. 
260p. front Dc. ’24 N. Y., Doran $2 

An inside story of the actual workings of industrial 
democracy in many plants. 
Neilson, Francis 

A strong man’s house. 
’24 N. Y., Huebsch 

A contribution, in fiction form, to the psychology of 
nations at war. It shows an understanding of inter- 
national relations and tells how Nemesis overtook a 
philanthropic munitions manufacturer. 
Newman, Louis Israel 

Anglo-Saxon and Jew; Jewish questions of 
the day; a collection of essays. 103p. O 
’23. c. N. Y., Bloch Pub. Co. pap. $1.25 


Nicolson, Harold George , 
Byron: the last journey, April 1823-April 


360p. D ’24 c. ’16, 
$2 


The Publishers’ Weeki, 


1824. 30Ip. (3 p. bibl.) O ’24 Bost., Hough- 
ton buck. $4 


A_ biographical narrative which is a real addition 
to Byronian literature of the centenary year. 


Niven, Frederick John 

The wolfer. 221p. D (Popular copyrights) 
[c. ’23] N. Y., Grosset 75 ¢. 
Norton, Roy 

The plunderer; il. with scenes from the 
photoplay. 312p. D (Popular copyrights) 
[c. ’12] N. Y., Grosset 75 ¢. 
Oxenham, John 

The wonder of Lourdes; what it is and 
what it means. 62p, il. S ’24 N. Y., Long- 
mans 90 c. 
Packard, Frank Lucius 

Jimmie Dale and the phantom clue.  3o1p. 
D (copyright fiction) [c. ’22] N. Y., Burt 

c. 
Pancoast, Henry Spackman and Sheily, 
Percy Van Dyke 

A first book in English literature; rev. ed. 
612p. il. D [c. ’10, ’24] N. Y., Holt $2.25 

A new chapter on contemporary English literature 


from about 1880 down to the present has been added 
to this revised edition. 


Parker, Cornelia Stratton [Mrs. Carleton 
Stratton Parker] 
Jenny the joyous. 330p. D c. N. Y., Har- 
court $2 
A story of the business world, dealing with the 


relations of an attractive, vivacious widow and her 
employer. 


Ports and happy places; an American 
mother and her sons in Europe. 310p. il. O 
ce. N. Y., Liveright $3 


The author of “An Ameri Idyll” . 
kind of travel book. can Idyll” writes a new 


Patterson, Frank Allen 

Copy: 1924; stories, plays, poems, essays 
selected from the published work of students 
in the special courses in writing, University 
extension, Columbia university; introd. by 
Frank Allen Patterson. 238p. Dc. N. Y. 


Columbia Univ. Press $1.75 
A compilation of the work of about twenty-two 
student-authors, x 


Pedler, Margaret 

The house of dreams-come-true. 331p. D 
(Popular copyrights) [c. ’19] N. Y., Gros- 
set 75 Cc. 
Pellettieri, Giuseppe Mario 


Love enchained and other plays. 171p. D 
c. ’24 Bost., Stratford $2 
Three plays of married life. 
Pinkerton, Robert Eugene 
The test of Donald Norton. 345p. front 


(col.) D [c. ’24] Chic., Reilly & Lee $2 
_The story of a man who believes in and battles for 
himself, with its setting a trading post of the 
Hudson Bay Company. 





Missouri-Kansas-Texas railroad company and con- 
trolled companies; report as of December 31, 1923. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


339. map. © ‘33 N. Y., s 
pap. apply 


Railroad Co., 61 B’way 
Moulton, Harold Glenn 

The Danner-Kraft dry goods co. 17p. O (Materials 
for study of business; cases & problems, no. 4) c. 
’22-~=Chic., Univ. of Chic. Press pap. 2gc. 


Navy directory, March 1, 1924. various p. O ’24 
Wash., D. C., Gov. Pr. Off.; Supt. of Doc. . 
pap. 25 ¢. 


Perrine, Howland Delano, comp. 

The Wright family of Oyster Bay, Long Island; 
with the ancestry of and descent from Peter Wright 
and Nicholas Wright, 1423-1923; lim. ed. 236p. il. 
23 N. Y., [Author], 403 W. 1r1sth St., $10 
Pinamonti, Rev. John Peter 5 

The minor of humanity; tr. from the Italian by 
the late Rev. Thomas J. Gannon, S,; J. 126p. S °24 


N. Y., Benziger Bros: P 50 ¢. 
Pius XI. [Achille Ratti], of Rome 

Encyclical letter of his holiness Pius XI. 16p. D 
’24 «ON. Y., Benziger Bros. pap. 10 Cc. 
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Porter Gene Stratton [Mrs. Charles Darwin 
Porter] 

A girl of the Limberlost; il. with scenes 

from the photoplay. 462p. il. D (Popular 

copyrights) [c. ’09] N. Y., Grosset 75¢. 


Pratt, Helen Marshall 

The cathedral churches of England: their 
architecture, history, antiquities; with bib- 
liography, itinerary and glossary; new ed. 
6o1p. il. D ’24.c. ’10,’24 N. Y., Duffield $4 
A practical handbook for students and travelers. 


Ramsey, Stanley Churchill 
Inigo Jones. various p. il. Q (Masters ot 
architecture) ’24 N. Y., Scribner  bds. $2.50 


Reeve, Arthur Benjamin 
Atavar; a Craig Kennedy novel. 360p. D 
{c. 24] N. Y., Harper $2 
Did the Elwell murder mystery furnish material 
for this new detective story? In it Guy Hawtrey, 
famous clubman and man-about-town, meets death 
under circumstances very similar to those of the 


Elwell case. 


Reeves, Jeremiah Bascom 
The hymn as literature. 3690p. (8p. bibl.) 
D [c. ’24] N. Y., Century $2 
A discriminnating study of the hymn as a small, 
but rich province of poetry. 


Return of Alfred. 350p. D (Copyright fic- 


tion) [c. ’22] N. Y., Burt 75 C. 
Rohmer, Sax, pseud. [Arthur Sarsfield 
Ward] 
Fire tongue. 304p. D (Copyright fiction) 
c.. 22 KK. sa. oe 75 ¢. 


Ruck, Berta [Mrs. George Oliver] 
Subconscious courtship. 346p. D (Copy- 
right fiction) c. ’22 N. Y., Burt 75 ¢. 


Rutherston, Albert, ed. 
Ambrose McEvoy. 29p. front. pls. O (Con- 


temporary British artists) ’24 N. Y., Scrib- 
ner bds. $2 


Charles Shannon. 2gp. front. pls. O (Con- 


temporary British artists) ’24 N. Y., Scrib- 
ner bds. $2 


This series represents the best modern British 
artists, hitherto almost inaccessible. Each volume 
exhibits the artists work in its complete range and 
not merely in its more recent or widely known phases. 
Rutter, Frank Roy 

The poetry of architecture. 236p. S (Do- 
ran’s modern readers’ bookshelf)  [c. ’24] 
N. Y., Doran $1.25 


Sabin, Alvah Horton , 
House painting, glazing, paper hanging 
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and whitewashing; 3rd ed., rev. and enlarged. 
175p. Dc. '24 N. Y., Wiley $1.50 


Sandeau, Jules, ie. Leonard Sylvain Jules 


Mademoiselle de La Seigliére; comedie en 
quatre actes; with introd., notes, exercises 
and vocabulary by Louis de Vries. 1gop. 


front. (por.) S [c. ’24] Bost., Allyn & Bacon 
80 c. 


Scheffauer, Herman George 
The new vision in the German arts. 285p. 
Dc. N. Y., Huebsch bds. $2 
The feverish activity in the artistic life of post- 
war Germany explained and interpreted by a man 
who has first-hand knowledge of conditions there. 


Schuchert, Charles 
Historical geology; 2nd rev. ed. 732p. il. 
map (col.) O ’24 N. Y., Wiley $4.50 
Part 2 of “A Textbook of Geology” by Pirsson 
and Schuchert. 


Seltzer, Charles Alden 
West. 312p. il. D (Popular copyrights) 
[c. ’21, ’22] N. Y., Grosset 75 ¢. 


Simons, Theodore 
Ore dressing; principles and practice. 300p. 
il. D ’24 N. Y., McGraw-Hill $3.50 


Sitwell, Sacheverell ‘ 

Southern Baroque art; a study of painting, 
architecture and music in Italy and Spain 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. 3190p. (4p. 
bibl.) il. O ’24 NN, Y., Scribner $2.50 

The famous names in the arts have been deliberately 
omitted from this appreciation, there bei name 
only those whose work has lived, but who have not 
become the rage thru the notice of critics. 


Skinner, Otis 
Footlights and spotlights: recollections of 
my life on the stage. 353p. il. O [c. ’23, ’24 
$ 


] 

Indianapolis, Bobbs- Merrill 5 

Memories of fifty years on the American stage by 
one of our real actors. 


Smith, Frank Wade 
How to improve your Sunday school; a 
short course which makes use of the survey 
method and aims to help the present workers 
so to study their task that they can improve 
their schools in certain respects immediate- 
ly. 75p. S [c. ’24] N. Y., Abingdon Press. 
50 c. 


Smith, Harriet Lummis , 
Pollyanna of the orange blossoms.  vari- 
ous p. il. Dc. Bost., L. C. Page $2 
A continuation of the Pollyanna stories created by 
the late Eleanor H. Porter. 


Ded Eel 


Radio Digest sit 
How to make a five tube neutrodyne receiving set; 


complete blue prints for the construction of the 
neutrodyne live tube receiver; also full instructions 
for the assembly, including cabinet dimensions, 
panel layout, together with descriptions of appara- 
tus and accesssories; complete tuning operation de- 
tails. 2gp. il. Q ec. ’24 Chic., [Author] apply 
Richards, Paul 

Bread, rolls and sweet doughs. 264p. il. S (Bake 
shop lib.) ’23 Chic., Bakers’ Helper Co. apply 
Richmond Item , aint 
Market basket recipes ;. comprehensive recipes _con- 
tributed to the cangial ‘basket pages of the Rich- 
mond: Item by its patrons. various p. D ec. ’23 
Richmond, Ind., Item Newspaper Co. apply 


Scott, Vern E. ; 
Official rules for pe-ling, the original Chinese 


game played by the mandarins for centuries. 5p. 
il. Sc. ’23 San Francisco, Greeley Corp. apply 


Simplex Index System, Inc. 
A cumulative edition of the Interstate commerce 


act; being the act to regulate commerce as amended, 
ineluding the original act of 1887 and all the enact- 
ments amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto. 
no p. O [c. ’23] Wash., D. C., [Author] apply 
Slocum, Rob. R. 

Standard varieties of chickens: iii the Asiatic, 
English and French classes. various p. O (Far- 
mers bull. no. 1052, reprint) ’24 Wash., D. C., Gov. 
Pr. Off.; Supt. of Doc. pap. 5c. 
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Stanislavsky, Constantin 
My life in art; tr. from the Russian by 
J. J. Robbins. 5098p. il. O c. Bost., Little, 


Brown 
_The reminiscenses of a great Russian actor, the 
director of the Moscow Art Theatre. 


Stowell, Rev. Jay S. 
More story-worship programs. 228p. D 
[c. ’24] N. Y., Doran $1.75 
A new series of story programs for children, cover- 


ing a whole year. For the use of church school 
superintendents, teachers and pastors. 


Stringer, Arthur John Arbuthnott 
The gun runner. 316p. D (Copyright fic- 
tion) [c. ’o9] N. Y., Burt 75 Cc. 


Strong, Leonard Alfred George 
The Lowery road. 155p. D [c. ’24] N. Y., 
Liveright bds. $1.75 
The latest book of verse by the author of ‘‘Dublin 
Days.” 
Theocritus 
The idylls of Theocritus with the frag- 
ments Bion and Moschus; tr. by James Hen- 
ry Hallard with an introd. 4th ed. 235p. D 
(Broadway translations) [n. d.] N. Y., Dut- 
ton $3 
Thomas, William Henry Griffith, D.D. 
Christ pre-eminent; studies in the Epistle 
to the Colossians. 125p. D [c. ’23] Chic., 


Bible Inst. Colportage Ass’n $1 
Thorpe, Sir Edward, i.e. Sir Thomas Ed- 
ward 


A dictionary of applied chemistry; v. 5 rev. 
and enl. ed. 730p. il. diagrs. O ’24 N. Y., 
Longmans $20 


Timm, John A. 
Charts of the chemical reactions of the 
common elements. 81p. O ’24 N. Y., Wiley 


$2 
Tracy, Louis 
The token. 314p. D [c. ’24] N. Y., Clode $2 


An innocent little half-crown rolling across the road 
might have been the cause for hundreds dying at the 
hands of a band of criminals if it had not been for 
the sharp eye of a remarkably pretty girl. 

Trager, Mrs. Hannah 

Pioneers in Palestine; stories of one of 
the first settlers in Petach Tikvah ; with a 
foreword by Israel Zangwill. 228p. il. D ’24 
N. Y., Dutton $2 

An account at first-hand of a race and a country in 
the making. 

Trotter, Thomas Henry Yorke 

Music and mind. 258p. D [n. d.] N. Y., 

Doran $3.50 


A comprehensive text on musical appreciation for 
the general reader and student. 


Van Rensselaer, Mrs. John King 

The social ladder; written in collaboration 
with Frederic Van De Water. 3oo9p. il. O c. 
N. Y., Holt $4 





The Publishers’ Weekly 


_A history of Society in America from its very be- 
ginning down, to the present age of jazz. Flavored 
thruout with many surprising and amusing anecdotes 
of the ‘“‘four hundred.” 


Vietor, Agnes C., ed. 

A woman’s quest; the life of Marie F. 
Zakrzewska, M.D. 532p. il. D [c. ’24] N. Y., 
Appleton 


The life story of Dr. Zakrzewska, who was tireless 
in her fight for the recognition of the women mem- 
bers of the medical profession. This record is largely 
autobiographical, being based upon her correspondence. 


Viner, Jacob 

Canada’s balance of international indebt- 
edness, 1900-1913. 328p. O (Harvard eco- 
nomic ser.) c. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 


Univ. Press $3.50 
Warburton, Stacy R. 

Making a missionary church. 285p. D c. 
’24 Phil., Judson Press $1.75 


Ways and means of developing a missionary church. 


Wardale, E. E. 
An old English grammar. =14op. D ['22] 
N. Y., Dutton $3 


Webster, Edward B. 

Fishing in the Olympics; salmon, trout, 
mud shark, bullheads, j. w. pike, halibut, 
dollies, whale and kippered herrings. 225p. 
(bibl) il. O ’23 Port Angeles, Wash., 
[Author] $2.50 


Westervelt, Conrad 

Not so fast or The blimp; a comedy in 
three acts. 93p. D (French’s standard lib. 
ed.) c. ’22, ’24 N. Y., S. French pap. 75c. 


Weymouth, Pearl 
All that matters. 304p. Dc. N. Y., Seltzer 
$2 
Cleeve Barrington sees Yvonne for a tew minutes at 
a ball. Years pass, and when all hope of his meeting 
her again dies, another girl comes into his life. At 
that moment Yvonne re-enters—the result, a story. 


White, Bouck 

The book of Daniel Drew. 423p. S c. ‘10 
N. Y., Doran $2 

Formerly published by Doubleday, Page in 1910. 
White, William Allen 

The editor and his people; editorials by 
William Allen White selected from the Em- 
poria Gazette by Helen Ogden Mahin; in- 
trod. and footnotes by Mr. White.  393D- 
front. (por.) Oc. N. Y., Macmillan $2.50 

A collection of editorials covering a period from 
June 1895 to January 1923. 
White, William Patterson : 

Heart of the range. 313p. D (Copyright 
fiction) [c. ’21] N. Y., Burt 75 ¢- 
Wiley, Hugh : 

Lady Luck. 223p. D (Popular copyrights) 
[c. ’21] N. Y., Grosset 75 ¢- 


_ Oe eemummmmmmmmmmmmmsssse cesses 


Townsend, J. G. 

Tuberculosis survey of the island of Porto Rico, 
Oct. 11, 1922 to April 18, 1923. various p. O (Pub- 
lic health bull. no. 138) ’24 Wash., D. C., Gov. Pr. 
Off.; Supt. of Doc. pap. 35¢. 


Turner, Mrs. Elle V., ed. 


Holland’s cook book. 3309p. O [e. 
Tex., Texas Farm & Ranch Pub. Co. 


’23) +Dallas, 
apply 


United Charities of Chicago 
Sixty-six years of service; an account of the 
activities of the United Charities of Chicago, '"- 
cluding reports of social work done and financial 
statement for the period Oct. 1, 1919, to Oct. 1, 1922. 
86p. il. O [’23] Chic., [Author] apply 

Weiant, Andrew S. 
The guinea fowl. various p. O (Farmers bull. no. 
1391) ’244 Wash., D. C., Gov. Pr. Off.; Supt. of 9 
pap. 5¢- 





May 24, 1924 


Williams, Anna Dorsey [Mrs. Alyn Wil- 


liams] 
The spirit of the house. 328p. Dec. N. Y.,, 
Appleton $2 


A novel of life in Washington, D. C., during the 
last three decades. 
Wilson, Clarence Hall 

Talks to young people on ethics; with 
questions, problems and suggestions for read- 
ing by Edwin Fairley. 231p. D [c. ’17, ’24] 
N. Y., Scribner 80 c. 
Witwer, Harry Charles 

There’s no base like home. 284p. il. D 
(Popular copyrights) [c. "19, ’20] N. Y., Gros- 
set 75 C. 


Title Index to the 
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Wodehouse, Pelham Grenville 


Golf without tears. 3390p. D c. ’19-’24 N. Y., 
Doran $2.50 


A humorous golf story of an ultra-modern sub- 
urban town. 


Woolf, H. L, tr. 


Three Tibetan mysteries: Tchrimekundan, 
Nansel, Djroazanmo, as performed in the 
Tibetan monasteries; tr. from the French 
version of Jacques Bacot, with introd., notes 
and index; il. from native designs by V. 
Goloubew. 267p. D (Broadway translations) 
[n. d.] N. Y., Dutton $3 


*“Weekly Record’’ 


Does not include the material listed in smaller type 


Accounting principles and bookkeeping meth- 
ods. v. I. Finney, H. A. $1.96 Holt 


All that matters. Weymouth, P. $2 
Seltzer 
Alliances for the mind. King, G. B. $2 
Harcourt 
Ambrose McEvoy. Rutherston, A., ed. $2 
Scribner 
Anglo-Saxon and Jew. Newman, L. I. $1.25 
Bloch Pub. Co. 


Apples here in my basket. Hoyt, H. B. $1.50 
Harcourt, Brace 
Harper 


Atavar. Reeve, A. B. $2 
Scribner 


Be square. Forbush, W. B. 88c. 
Beginners’ logic. Dotterer, R. H. $2 


Macmillan 

Blue lion (The) and other essays. Lynd, R. 

$2.50 Doran 
Book of Daniel Drew, The. White, B. $2 

Doran 


Book of letters for young people, A. Center, 
S. S. and Saul, L. M. &5c. Century 
Bookplate annual for 1924, The. Fowler, H. 
A. Apply H. A. Fowler 
Brother of the third degree. Garner, W. L. 
$2.50 Purdy Pub. Co. 
Business letter-writer’s manual, The. Buck, 
(. Boca Doran 
Byron: the last journey, April, 1823—April, 
1824. Nicolson, H. G. Houghton 
Canada’s balance of international indebtedness, 
1900-1913. Viner, J. $3.50 
Harvard Univ. Press 
Cargo handling at ports. Cunningham, B. 


3.50 Wiley 
Cathedral churches of England, The. Pratt, 
H. M. $4 Duffield 

Charles Shannon. Rutherston, A., ed. $2 
Scribner 


Charts of the chemical reactions of the com- 
mon elements. Timm, J. A. $2 Wiley 
Christ pre-eminent. Thomas, W. H. G. $1 

Bible Inst. Colportage Assn 
Comely lass, The. Moult, T. $250 Knopf 
Conflict of policies in Asia. Millard, T. F. $4 
r Century 


Copy, 1924. $1.75 Columbia Univ. Press 





Correct and corrective eating. Bernard, B. 


$1.25 Health and Life Pubs. 
Cost of government, The. Clark, H. F. $1.co; 
pap. $1.25 


Teachers’ College, Columbia Univ. 
Dance, The. Kinney, T. and M. $7.50 


Stokes 

Day of the beast, The. Grey, Z. 75¢. 
Grosset 

Decalogue, The. Charles, R. H. $2.75 
Scribner 


Decimal clasification and relativ index. Dewey, 
M. $1 Forest Press 
Depths of the universe, The. Hale, G. E. 
$1.50 Scribner 
Designs of diagrams for engineering formulas. 
Hewes and Seward. $5 McGraw-Hill 
Dictionary of applied chemistry, A. Thorpe, 
Sir E. $20 Longmans 
Eating to correct ill-health. Bernard, B. $1.75 
Health and Life Pubs. 

Editor and his people, The. White, W. A. 


$2.50 Macmillan 
Electric motors and control. Fox, G. $3.50 
McGraw-Hill 


Elfin pedlar and tales told by Pixy pool, The. 
Adam, H. $2.50 Putnam 
England’s labour rulers. Iconoclast. $1.50 


Seltzer 

England’s reawakening. Hunter, A. $1.25 
Dutton 
English literature, A first book in. Pancoast, 
H. S. and Shelly, P. V. $2.25 Holt 


Eugene Scribe and the French theatre 1815- 


1860. Arvin, N. C. 
Harvard Univ. Press 


Fire tongue. Rohmer, S. 75c. Burt 
Fishing in the Olympics. Webster, E. B. $2.50 
Author 


Food and flavor. Finck, H. T. $4 Harper 
Footlights and spotlights. Skinner, O. $5 

Bobbs 

Forest, The. Galsworthy, J. $1 Scribner 

Foundations of Einstein’s theory of gravita- 

tion, The. Freundlich, E. $250 Dutton 
Full of the moon, The. Lockhart, C. 756. 

urt 
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George Fox, The journal of. $2 Dutton 
Girl of the Limberlost, A. Porter, G. S. 75c. 


Grosset 

Golf without tears. Wodehouse, P. G. $2.50 
Doran 

Great house in the park, The. $2 Duffield 


Stringer, A. 75c. Burt 
Bernard, B. $1.25 
Health and Life Pubs. 
Heart of the range. White, W. P. 75c. Burt 
Hearts of gold and other poems. Gamble, M. 
apply Manual Arts Press 


Historical geology. Schuchert, C. $4.50 


Gun runner, The. 
Health and fitness. 


Wiley 
History of Christianity. Gibbon, E. $2.50 
Peter Eckler 


History of currency in the U. S. A. Hep- 
burn, A. B. $3 Macmillan 
History of England and the British common- 
wealth. Larson, L. M. $4.50; $5.50 Holt 
House of dreams-come-true, The. Pedler, M. 
75¢. Grosset 
House painting. Sabin, A. H. $1.50 Wiley 
How to improve your Sunday school. Smith, 


F. W. 50. Abingdon Press 
Hymn as literature, The. Reeves, J. B. $2 

Century 

Independence. Kipling, R. $1 Doubleday 

Independence for the Philippines. Johnsen, J. 

E., ed. oc. H,. W. Wilson 

Inigo Jones. Ramsey, S. C. $2.50 Scribner 


International law. Fenwick, C. C. $4 


Century 
Island chronicle, An. Cummings, W. $2.50 
Knopf 
Jenny the joyous. Parker, C. S. $2 
Harcourt 
Jewish music, An introduction to. Cohon, A. 
I. $2.50 Bloch Pub. Co. 


Jimmie Dale and the phantom clue. Packard, 


F. L. 75c. Burt 
Jungle girl, The. Casserly, G. 75c¢. Grosset 
Keineth. Abbott, J. L. D. 75c. Grosset 
Lady Luck. Wiley, H. 75c. Grosset 
Land of the sun, The. Brady, E. J. $2.50 

Longmans 
Leonid Andrteyev, a critical study. Kaun, A. 
S. $3.50 Huebsch 


Lettering exercise manuals—inclined Gothic 


letters. Bright and Faber. 56c. 
Bruce Pub. Co. 
Local colour of the Bible; v. 2. Budden & 
Hastings. $3 Scribner 
Lourdes, The wonder of. Oxenham, J. 9oc. 
Longmans 
Love enchained. Pellettieri, G. M. $2 
Stratford 
Lowery road, The. Strong, L. A. G. $1.75 
Liveright 
Mademoiselle de La Seigliére. Sandeau, J. 


, Allyn & Bacon 
Making a missionary church. Warburton, S. 


R. $1.75 Judson Pr. 
Man and maid. Glyn, E. 75¢c. Burt 
Manual for Advanced accounting. . Bennett; 

G. E. $1.25 McGraw-Hill 


Mechanical engineers’ handbook. Marks, L. S. 
: McGraw-Hill 
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Memories and friends. Benson, A. C. $4.50 


Putnam 
Modern English architecture. Marriott, C. 
$7.50 Scribner 
Modern essays; second series. Morley, C. D. 
$2 Harcourt 
More story-worship programs. Stowell, J. S. 
$1.75 Doran 
Municipal government, An outline of. Maxey, 
i Sse Doubleday 
Music and mind. Trotter, T. H. Y. $3.50 
Doran 
My life in art. Stanislavsky, C. $6 Little 
New friends in Old Chester. Deland, M. $2 
Harper 
New vision in the German arts, The. Schef- 
fauer, H. G. $2 Huebsch 
Not so fast or The blimp. Westervelt, C. 75<c. 
. French 
Notes on naval communications. Kidd, A. 
$1.30 U. S. Naval Inst. 
Of making one’s self beautiful. Gannett, W. 
C. $1.25 Stratford Co. 
Oil engines. Bird, A. L. $5 Dutton 
Old English grammar, An. Wardale, E. E. 
$3 Dutton 
One thing is certain. Kerr, S. 75¢c. Burt 
Open the door. Carswell, C. 75c. Grosset 
Ore dressing; principles and practice. Simons, 
T. $3.50 McGraw-Hill 
Oregon, A short history of. Horner, J. B. $1 
J. K. Gill Co. 


Perfect wife, The. Bottome, P. $2 Doran 

Physical culture cook book. Macfadden, B. 
A. and Hastings, M. $2 Macfadden Pub’ns 

Pioneers in Palestine. Trager, H. $2 


Dutton 
Pirates’ who’s who, The. Gosse, P $3 

Chas. E. Lauriat 
Plunderer, The. Norton, R. 75c. Grosset 
Poe—man, poet and creative thinker. Codv, 
. $2 Liveright 
Poetry of architecture, The. Rutter, F. R. 
$1.25 Doran 
Pollyanna of the orange blossoms. Smith, 
H. L. $2 Page 

Ports and happy places. Parker, C. S. $3 
Liveright 


Principles and practice of crown and bridge 
work. Goslee, H. J. $7.50 
Dental Items of Interest Co. 
Principles of teaching practically applied. 
Minor, R. $1.90 Houghton 
Ralph Herne. Hudson, W. H. $1.25 Knopf 
Readings in municipal government. Maxey, 
C. G. :@680 Doubleday 
Readings in risk and risk-bearings. Hardy, 
C. O., ed. $3.50 Univ. of Chic. 
Relativity, The theory of. Freundlich, E. $2 
Dutton 
Religious education of Protestants in an 
American commonwealth. Athearn, W. S. 
$5 Doran 
Representative government industry. Myers, 
ge Doran 
Return of Alfred. 75c. Burt 


Rural ‘social problems. Galpin, C. J. $2 
Century 
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Savage, The. Artzybasheff, M. $2 
Liveright 
Scarhaven Keep. Fletcher, J. S. 75¢. 
Grosset 


Sex development or Sex evolution. Bernard, 

B. $1.25 Health and Life Pubs. 
Shoe-bar-Stratton. Ames, J. B. 75c. Burt 
Short story writing for profit. Joseph, M. $2 


mall, Maynard 

Sir John Vanbrugh. Barman, C. $2.50 
Scribner 
Sir William Chambers,. Edwards, A, T. $2.50 
meee wr Scribner 
Social ladder, The. Van Rensselaer, Mrs. J. 
Holt 


K, 
Soldiers’ bonus. Johnsen, J. goc. 
H. W. Wilson 
Songs and ballads of the Maine lumberjacks. 


Gray, R. P. $2.50 Harvard Univ. Press 
Spirit of the house, The. Williams, A. D. $2 
Appleton 
State of the nation, The. Beveridge, A. J. $3 
Bobbs 

Strong man’s house, A. Neilson, F. $2 
Huebsch 


Subconscious courtship. Ruck, B. 75c. Burt 
Sunset songs and thistle themes. Howell, W. 


I Dorrance 
Swedish servants, Book of cookery for. 
Grimskoeld, C. $2 Casper 
Talks to young people on ethics. Wilson, C. 
H. 8oc. Scribner 
Test of Donald Norton, The. Pinkerton, R. 
E. $2 Reilly 
Tex. Mulford, C. E. 75c. Burt 
Theocritus, The idylls of. $3 Dutton 





HE original manuscript of the late 

William Bayard Hale’s famous inter- 

view with the Kaiser of Germany, 
which as suppressed by The Century in 
1908, is said to be still in existence and 
may be published. 


ILLIAM L. KINGMAN of Yonk- 

ers, for many years connected wth 
the New York Central Railroad, who 
died at his home last week, was well 
known as a collector of books and en- 
gravings. His collection of early Amer- 
ican bookplates now forms a part of the 
great collection at Cambridge University, 
England. 
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Theoretical metallurgy. Dean, R. S. $3 
Wiley 


Theory and practice of mine ventilation. Bry- . 


son, T. $3 Longmans 

There’s no base like home. Witwer, H. C. 

75¢. Grosset 
Three Tibetan mysteries. Woolf, H. I. $3 

Dutton 

Token, The. Tracy, L. $2 Clode 
Tongues of flame. Macfarlane, P. C. $2 


Cosmopolitan 

Tony. Hudson, S. $2 nopf 

Trail of the covered wagon, The. Bard, A. 

$2 Lutheran Lit. Bd. 
Under the red flag. Eaton, R. $2.50 

Brentano’s 

Valuation of oil and gas lands. Brown, R. 


W. $3 McGraw-Hill 
West. Seltzer, C. A. 75c¢ Grosset 


Where Julia reigns. Ford, H. and Duer, C. 


75¢. S. French 
White desert, The. Cooper, C. R. 75c. 
Grosset 
White light nights. McIntyre, O. O. $1.50 
Cosmopolitan 
William Shakespeare. Brandes, G. $3.50 
Macmillan 
Wiring for light and power. Croft, T. $3. 
McGraw-Hill 


Wolfer, The. Niven, F. J. 75c. Grosset 
Wolfville. Lewis, A. H. 75c. Burt 
Woman’s quest, A. the life of Marie E. Zak- 
rzewska. Vietor, A. C., ed. $3 Appleton 
Wonderful tales of a wonderful people. 
Goiten, E. D. $2 Dutton 


TER ae 
EY Uae 


Beh EOLLE 11D 


ABRIELE dANNUNZIO, _§Italy’s 

soldier-poet, is said to be feeling the 
pinch of poverty and will soon offer for 
sale the manuscripts of all his poems, 
plays and novels. It is said that an Amer- 
ican collector offered him a large sum 
for these manuscripts some years ago 
but not needing the money he refused. 


"Tae private library of the late Walter 
Adams of Framingham, Mass., com- 
prising Americana, biography, Greek and 
Latin classics, first and early editions of 
English authors, and English, Scotch 
and Irish historical works, will be sold 
at the Anderson Galleries May 19, 20 and 
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21. The Americana, in a separate alpha- 
bet, contains 330 lots, most of which are 
desirable and some of which are rare. 


eRe Centaur Book Shop in Philadel- 
phia is publishing a series called “The 
Centaur Bibliographies.” “Joseph Her- 
gesheimer,” by H. L. R. Swire, and “Ste- 
phen Crane,” by Vincent Starrett were 
issued sometime ago. “James Branch 
Cabell,” by Guy Holt, has just appeared. 
It is a handsomely printed 12mo, brown 
boards, cloth back, and is limited to 500 
copies. It has a portrait of the author, 
an introduction by Mr. Cabell entitled 
“About These Books,” and the biblio- 
graphical matter grouped into (1) first 
editions, (2) contributions to books, (3, 
contributions to periodicals, (4) some 
criticism in periodicals, and (5) some 
criticism in books. The bibliographical 
work, like that of its predecessors, is 
done with thoroness and scholarly care. 
This volume will be followed shortly by 
“H. L. Mencken” by Carroll Frey, which 
will be limited to 300 copies. 


S ioe death mask of Napoleon, the fa- 
mous white breeches of the conqueror, 
the bandanna which he wore at St. 
Helena, and a mummified tendon taken 
from the body of Napoleon at the post 
mortem, are among the Napoleonic relics 
which Dr. Rosenbach has just brought 
back from Europe, and which we shall 
some day see on exhibition at his Madi- 
son Avenue galleries. The literary treas- 
ures, the result of his season’s book hunt- 
ing in Europe, are said to be worth more 
than $1,500,009. Most of the purchases 
were shipped in bond in steel encased 
trunks to Philadelphia where they will be 
inspected and then shipped to this city. 
Dr. Rosenbach prices the Napoleonic 
collection as among his finest acquisi- 
tions. The collection was once the prop- 
erty of Abbé Ange Paul Vignali, Na- 
poleon’s chaplain, who brought them from 
St. Helena. A brief history of the col- 
lection and a description of the relics 
are contained in a catalog which Dr. 
Rosenbach prepared and caused to be 
printed before he sailed for home. 


ASHINGTON letters and manu- 

scripts were the outstanding features 
of the final sale of the libraries of the 
late George B. Woodward and Stephen 
H. Wakeman, of this city, and the late 
James A. Garland of Boston, sold at the 
American Art Galleries on May 8 and 


The Publishers’ W eekly 


9, 987 lots bringing $56,593. George 
Washington’s plan of attack on New 
York, as contained in a 1,200 word let- 
ter, brought $1,650. Washington’s sur- 
vey book went to the Rosenbach Com- 
pany for $1,550. A third important item 
was Washington’s personal account book 
comprising entries and expenditures from 
May 17 to December 24, 1785, which sold 
for $1,200. The entries are for travel, 
clothing, tips, charity, etc., and form an 
intimate and personal record of his daily 
habits. Other lots and the prices real- 
ized were the following: Washington’s 
autograph copy of the certified account 
of the clerk of the Council of Virginia, 
relating to land grants in the Ohio Val- 
ley, $900; an illustrated copy of Broth- 
erhead’s “Book of the Signers,” with an 
almost complete set of the autographs of 
the Signers, $1,000; illustrated “Life of 
Napoleon” with portraits and autographs, 
$800; Washington’s own description of 
himself to his London tailor, $875. 


Rear realizing the full significance 
of the prices realized at the recent 
Wakeham sale of first editions of Amer- 
ican authors, comparison with preceding 
sales in this field of collecting is neces- 
sary. For many years the prices which 
the William Harris Arnold collection of 
American first editions brought, which 
was sold by Bangs & Company January 
30 and 31, 1901, represented highwater 
mark, In later years it was frequently 
said that we should never see the Arnold 
range of prices again in a sale of first 
editions of this group of American au- 
thors. The entire collections of the 
eight authors in the Arnold sale brought 
the following totals: 


TVGME .cwascet $226.25 
Emerson ...... 820.63 
Hawthorne .... 1,366.72 
Sree ess 714.79 
Longfellow .... 1,165.55 
LAGE 62588 82 1,641.75 
Thoreau ....... 153.00 
Whittier ...... 1,250.48 


The 705 lots in these eight collections 
brought $7,339.17, an average of $10.41 
a lot. In the Wakeman sale a single lot, 
the highest, from the nine authors rep- 
resented brought the following prices: 


Beeeat si s5685 $550.00 
Emerson ...... 570.00 
Hawthorne .... 1,025.00 
Holmes ....... 640.00 
Longfellow 410.00 








May 24; 1924 


Lowell. cess cass 800.00 
POG a teenstehee 4.200.00 
THORGRS cece nes 625.00 
Whittier ....... 420.00 


The volumes in these nine lots brought 
$9,220, an average of $1,024.44 each; the 
1,280 lots in the sale, $67,586, an average 
of $52.80 each. The Arnold prices, in 
most cases, are now obsolete. A few col- 
lectors who did their own thinking 
bought prize copies of the first editions 
of these authors at prices that now seem 
ridiculously low. These collectors, like 
Mr. Quinn with his Conrad manuscripts, 
have lived to see their judgment splen- 
didly vindicated. But what a tribute this 
sale is to Mr. Wakeman as a collector! 


T= current catalog of Elkin Mat- 
thews, Ltd., of London, will be of 
special interest to the collector inter- 
ested in the first editions of Samuel 
Johnson and of his circle. 


be a bibliographical list at the end of 
his new book, “Byron in England; His 
Fame and After Fame,” Professor Sam- 
uel C. Chew records over 1,300 items 
relating to the poet, the most compre- 
hensive list of its kind ever published. 


! 
‘Cyr H. SARGENT in reviewing 
the Wakeman sale in the Boston 
Transcript, remarks that it was “not 
only the greatest of its kind but was an 
outstanding sale in a season which has 
brought into the market a very large 
number of valuable books. The ability 
of the market to absorb all of this mate- 
riali—some at record prices, is a hopeful 
sign for the future.” 


Ts Library of Congress has received 
an important and unusually interesting 
gift of a collection of letters and post- 
cards written by Walt Whitman to his 
itiends Dr. John Johnston and J. W. 
Wallace of England, ranging thru the 
years 1887-1892. There are 103 auto- 
graph signed communications in ll, 
which have been specially mounted and 
bound by Henry Saunders of Toronto, 
Canada, forming a valuable addition to 
the Walt Whitman collection in the Li- 
brary of Congress. 


‘THE manuscript of Oscar Wilde’s “The 
“ Unhappy Prince” which brought $2,600 
in the recent Rothchild sale, has turned 
out to be a forgery. Several years ago 
a number of forgeries of Wilde letters 
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and manuscripts produced in Paris were 
offered for sale and some of them reached 
this city where they were exposed. The 
manuscript of “The Unhappy Prince” 
appears to have been a part of the same 
series and to have run the gauntlet 
without discovery. 


te Grolier Club’s exhibition of Jap- 
anese prints centers about the two 
popular print makers, Hokusai and Hiro- 
shige, whose landscape designs are per- 
haps the finest produced in this summary 
and yet ingratiating medium. While 
Kuniyoshi, Hokkel and Korusai are rep- 
resented as well, the visitor’s attention 
will be claimed for the most part by se- 
lections from Hokusai’s sequences known 
as the “Thirty-six Views of Fuji,” the 
“Hundred Poems,” and the “Views of 
Famous Bridges,” and of Hiroshige’s 
bird and flower prints and his famous 
“Tokaido” series. 


HE current catalog of Walter M. 
Hill, the Chicago rare book dealer, 
lists 455 lots, all American and some very 
rare, covering three centuries. In a fore- 
word J. Christian Bey remarks: “Mr. 
Hill told me that he sold Kane’s “Wan- 
derings” for one-fifth its present price 
not very many years ago. Indeed, any 
one that cares to check up this catalog 
with Field or Hubbard sales catalogs, 
will discover that the love of America 
was not a hot-house exotic flourishing 
furiously during the Great War, but is 
a stream of sentiment and conviction and 
growth of knowledge cumulative with 
every new generation and nourished by 
streams of affection as deep as the gran- 
ite on which our country rests.” 
1 
ATHER DEVINE’S recent assertion 
before the Antiquarian and Numismatic 
Society in Montreal that the Irish beat 
Columbus to the shores of this contine- 
by six hundred years is supported by 
Mer. Evers who says that “St. Brendan, 
the navigator, was Bishop of Clonfert 
in Ireland in the ninth century, and it 
was he who went out to evangelize the 
unknown countries in the West. We 
learn from records in the Vatican per- 
taining to Irish antiquity that Brendan 
the Navigator explored the coast of 
America in the ninth century, going down 
the New England coast past New York 
as far south as Delaware. The famous 
Round Tower at Newport that scientists 
have professed to be so puzzled about 
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is very similar to the ancient towers of 
Ireland and was probably built by Bren- 
dan or his followers.” 


N exhibition of the art of book-mak- 

ing, including the illustrating and 
decorative processes, used during the last 
thirteen hundred years, has been ar- 
ranged at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in this city in co-operation with a 
number of America’s leading collectors. 
There are several hundred of books on 
view, and represent the periods of the 
illuminated manuscripts of the Middle 
Ages, printed books which date from the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and fine 
bindings by early masters of the craft. 
Nearly every book has been selected with 
a view of showing the extent to which 
great artists as well as great craftsmen 
lavished their talents on the decoration 
and embellishment and decoration of 
books. One of the earliest and most 
extraordinary of the manuscripts is the 
celebrated French seventh century “Gos- 
pele,” written in letters of burnished gold 
on sheets of purple vellum, which tradi- 
tion says was presented by Pope Leo X 
to King Henry VIII of England, at the 
time he conferred upon him the title of 
Defender of the Faith. The printed 
books, which begin with several ancient 
block books, notably the famous “Can- 
ticum Canticorum,” includes two copies 
of the famous Gutenberg Bible, and a 
dated papal indulgence of 1454, the earli- 
est example of printing now in America. 
The celebrated Landino Dante of 1481 
heads the list of works with engraved 
illustrations. The bindings are chiefly 
represented by the important craftsmen 
from the fifteenth to fhe nineteenth cen- 
tury, among whom are Le \Monnier, 
Padeloup, Derome, the French _ school 
being especially well represented. There 
is also an important series of Grolier 
bindings. This exhibition will continue 
to September 14, and every one inter- 
ested in the evolution of book-making 
during the last thousand years, who can 
do so, should endeavor to see it. 


The Qualities of Various Leathers 


Used in Bookbinding 


(From the Publishers’ Circular.) 

P to the end of the eighteenth century 
calf was perhaps used to a greater ex- 
tent than any other leather for the 

covering of books. This great use, uni- 
versal as it was, is not difficult to under- 
stand. Calf is delightful to decorate either 
in blind or gilt, and is mellowed with age to 
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a rich mahogany brown. The beautify] 
surface, combined with a sensitiveness to 
stains of all kinds, made it eminently suit- 
able for every kind of decorative marking. 
For books that are intended for a great deal 
of wear, however, calf is not suitable. It 
has a tendency to become brittle under the 
influence of heated and dry air, and to 
crumble to pieces. Again, were this leather 
not subject to these “faults,” its costs would 
militate against its general use. 

Russia leather is calf prepared with wil- 
low bark and scented with birch oil. A 
modern leather, it lasts badly unless con- 
tinually handled. 

Cow hide resembles magnified calf 
leather, and possesses a slightly pitted sur- 
face. It is used comparatively little, but 
for very large books which it is desired to 
bind in full leather it is very valuable. One 
piece of hide can be cut to equal in size 
three or four of the largest goat-skins. Hide 
cannot be cut smooth; when put on a book 
it is invariably “ridgy.” Otherwise, there 
is very little fault to find with the leather, 
as it is handsome and takes color very well. 

Roan is a kind of inferior sheep-skin, 
but at the same time is a useful and cheap 
lcather for certain classes of popular books. 
For heavy books the use of this leather is 
not recommended. 

Pigskin is the most durable and the 
strongest of all leathers, and is rather more 
expensive than good Persian morocco. Pig- 
skin is easy to recognize. It possesses a 
smooth, hard surface, strongly pitted with 
bristle holes. Imitation pigskin is often 
made, and when on a book is difficult to de- 
tect. In skin form it will be observed that 
the bristle holes penetrate thru the leather, 
showing just as much on the underside as 
on the top. 

For handsome and dignified bindings, 
when high cost is not a consideration, 
Levant morocco is recommended. This 
leather is prepared from goat-skin, and has 
been used from very ancient times as 2 
covering for books. It is not smooth like 
calf, but for gold tooling no leather gives 
a finer result. 

Another variety of morocco, not made 
from goat-skin, is that known as Persian 
morocco. Made from sheep-skin, it 15 
neither so expensive nor so good as Levant 
morocco, but is a good and satisfactory 
leather if a good quality is procured. 

Several other leathers have been used 
from time to time, such as seal-skin and the 
skin of the sea lion, but both tend towards 
oiliness. They were originally intended as 
rivals to morocco, but have not found a 
great deal of favour. 
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OTTERDAM has recently: opened a. 
R new public library building. A special 

feature is a fine exhibition hall where 
a choice selection of the most interesting 
and valuable ‘books are constantly on view. 
Rotterdam being the native town of Desider- 
ius Erasmus, it is natural that its. public li- 
brary should pay sepcial attention to its 
famous author. Its Erasmus collection con- 
sists at present of more than 900 volumes, 
and is steadily increasing. In 1922, for 
example, 71 works by or about Erasmus 
were added. Among the items of extreme 
rarity is Erasmus’s “Silva Carminum,” 
printed in 1513 by Allaert Gauter, in the 
town of Gouda, of which only three com- 
plete copies are known. This author’s best 
known work, “Laus Stultitiae” (In Praise 
of Foolishness) is represented by nearly 
every edition ever published and may be 
read in Latin, and in nearly every European 
language. Many editions have been printed 
in Dutch, English, German and French. 


Holland has been celebrating what she 
has done in behalf of printing during the 
last 500 years. Haarlem has been holding 
an exhibition of material brought from 
different Dutch museums, libraries, and 
private collections, thus offering a very 
complete survey of exhibits not hitherto 
accessible to the public. The exhibition 
was housed in the Colonial Museum in the 
famous Haarlemmer Hout, once the royal 
palace of Louis Napoleon, Holland’s first 
king. Among the rarities on view was the 
oldest book produced in the United Prov- 
inces. These are the so-called block-books 
of the middle of the fifteenth century. The 
pages of this type of book were printed 
from a single block of wood in which the 
letters were cut out, except the initials of 
the page or paragraph which were either 
painted by hand in color or afterwards 
printed from a separate block. Only a few 
of these Dutch block-books remain. One 
of the most famous belongs to the Royal 
Library of The Hague and is known as the 
Biblia Pauperum (Bible for the Poor) 
which was loaned for this exhibition and 
has attracted more attention than any other 
item. Another group contained specimens 
of the golden age of Dutch printing, the 
period of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Elzevir and Blaeuw who were well 
represented are names famous in the his- 
tory of typography. Holland in their time 
was noted for the production of costly maps 
and fine engravings. Interesting examples 
of this classic period, together with dis- 
tinctive specimens of later periods down to 
our own time were on view. The exhibi- 
tion has attracted a great deal of attention 
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in- Holland and has been widely discussed 
thruout Europe. 


Auction Calendar 


Friday and Saturday afternoons, May 23rd and 
24th, at 2:30. The library of the late William S. 

Lambert, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Part 2; Items 591.) 

ae Anderson Galleries, 489 Park Ave., New York 
ity. 


Catalogs Received 


Afrique. (No. 501; Items 392.) Martinus Nijhoff, 
Lange Voorhout 9, La Haaye, Holland. 

Books embracing a wide variety of subjects. No. 
60; Items 747.) William J. Campbell, 223 South 
Sydenham St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Books, English and erican. (No. 951; Items 
g20.) C. F. Libbie & Co., 3 Hamilton Place, 
Boston, Mass. 

Books, pamphlets and portraits senting to Eng- 
lish literature, ay and prin 3; music 
and dramatic literature. (Items 11047. 2 WwW 
Walker, 77 Praed St., London, W. 2, England. 
Early printed books, famous presses, bindings, 
etc. (No. 9; Items 612.) George Y McLeish, 

66 Weltje Road, London, W. 6, England. 

French books, second-hand and new. (No. 21.) 
W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., 12: Charing Cross Road, 
London, W. C. 2, England. 

Historical autographs. (No. Hr Items 50.) John 
Heise, gro Onondaga Bank Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Marx Engels, Lasalle Ihre Schriften und ihre 
Ideen. (Items 1137.) R. L. Prager, Mittelstrasse 

21, Berlin, N. W. 7, Germany. 

Politics, economics (including political biogra- 
phies, industry, social reform, second-hand and 
mew books. (No. 14.) W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., tar 
Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 2, England. 

Agriculture, archeologie, beauxarts, etc. orbon- 
Aine, 19, Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France. 

Das schdne billige buch. (Items 970.) Oskar 
Héfels, Himmelpfortgasse, 10, Wien, Austria- 

Hungary. 

Interesting miscellaneous books. (No. 290; Items 
648.) Holland Bros., 21 John Bright St., Birming- 

ham, England. 

Miscellaneous books, old and modern literature. 
(No. 18, New Series; Items 681.) Albert Britnell, 

815 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 

Miscellaneous old books. (Items 148.) E. R. Rob- 
inson, 410 River St., Troy, N. Y. 

A miscellany of books for the booklover compris- 
ing many first editions of modern authors. (No. 

1; Items 520.) Bianco & Palley, 18 West 8th St., 

New York City. 

Rare, curious and interesting books. (No. & 
Items 1341.) Schulte’s Book Store, 8 Fourt 

Ave., New York City. 

Inkunabeln. (No. 535; Items 405.) Karl W. 
Hiersmann, Konigstrasse 29, Leipzig, Germany. 
Rare and curious books, first editions, works on 
art and old colored prints, Americana, etc. (No. 
14; Items 473.) Meredith Janvier, 14 West Hamilton 

St., Baltimore, 

Rare Lincoln, Roosevelt and Americana books. 
(No. 139.) Shepard Book Co., 408 South State 

St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Scarce and unusual literature, Californiana and an 
exceptional collection of books on costume. (No. 
32; Items 319.) Dawson’s Book Shop, 627 South 
Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Second-hand and new books on Ortental religion 
and philosophy, comprising Buddhism, Confucian- 

ism, Hindui Folate Shintoism, Sufism, Theos- 
ophy, etc. (No. 26; Items 661.) Luzac & Co., 

46 Great Russell St., London, W. C. 1, England. 

a a ee (No. ots Tegme 

‘ on 0., ic House, 7 and 8 Cop- 

tic St., London, W. C. 1, England. 

K tgeschichte illustrierte bucher vorzugsaus- 
gaben. (No. 13; Items .) Antiquariat Am 

Lutzowplatz, Berlin W. 62, Germany. 
Miscellaneous books, old and modern literature. 
(No. 18, New Series; Items 681.) Albert Britnell, 

815 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
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The Weekly Book Exchange 
Books Wanted and For Sale 





Under Books Wamted subscribers are Sope bo of 

a line (no charge for address) ; all other cla d ‘ 
2zoc for each line. Bills for this service will be 
rendered monthly. Objectionable books are excluded 
as far as they are noted. 
Write your wants plainly, on one side of the sheet 
only.  Illegible “‘wants” are ignored. To insure 
prompt replies each title should begin on a separate 
line. Grouped titles in @ solid paragraph, excepting 
those by one author, not allowed. The WEEKLY is not 
responsible for errors. Parties with whom there is 
mo account must pay in advance. 


In answering, please state edition, condition and 
price, including postage or express charges. Houses 
that will deal exclusively om a cash-on-delivery basis 
should put [Cash] after their firm name. The appear. 
ance of advertisements in this column, or elsewhere 
in the WEEKLY does not furnish a guarantee of 
credit. While it endeavors to safeguard its columns 
by withholding the privileges of advertsing should 
occasion arise, booksellers should take usual precau- 
tions *m extending credit. 





BOOKS WANTED 


William Abbatt, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Avery’s Hist. U. S., 7 vols. 


Adelbert College Library, Western Reserve Univ., 
Cleveland, O. 

Callahan, Diplomatic History of the Southern Con- 
federacy. 

Hearn, Japanese Lyrics. 

Malloy, Treaties . . . Between the U. S. and Other 
Powers, 3 vols. 

Royce, Herbert Spencer. 


Miss Aladdin’s Shop, 10 Park St., Boston. 
Barker, Son of Mary Bethel. : 
Rebot, Essay on the Creative Imagination, Eng. 
trans. 
Bauer, Precious Stones. 
Lucas, Wanderer in Florence. 


Aldine Circulating Lib’y, 2019 B’way, New York. 
A World in a Garden, Robt Nish (?). 


Alcove Bk. Shop, 936 B’way, San Diego, Cal. 


Dorland, Medical Dictionary, «1910 or later. 
Gray, Anatomy, 1887 or later, several. 


Amer. Bapt. Pub. Socy., 1107 McGee St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Expositor’s Bible, 6 vols., Nicholl. 

Preachers’ Hommliitic Commentaries, vol. on Luke 


only. 
Seven Dispensations; Great Iron Wheel, J. R. 


Graves. 


Aries Book Shop, 116 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Thomas, Gardening for Amateurs, 2 vols. 
Flecker, Hassan, 1st ed. 

James Seaver’s Life of Mary Jemison. 
Tefft, Journeys of a Soul. 

Dix, Gate of Horn. 

Letters of Edw. Fitzgerald, 2 vols. 


A. S. Arnold, Box 36, Metuchen, N. J. 
Books on Ancient Egypt, Monument, Hieroglyphs, 
History, Art, etc. 
Bailey’s Bk. Store, Vanderbilt Sq., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Making of An American, an autobiography, Ries, 
pub. Macmillan, 2. 





Wm. M. Bains, 1213 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Gautier, Romance of a Mummy, Lippincott, 1882. 
Bardenhewer, Otto, Patrology, Lives and Works of 
the Fathers of the Church, *B. Herder, 1908. 


W. Ballantyne & Sons, 1409 F St. N.W., Wash., D.C. 
American Mercury, Jan. no. 


Baptist Bk. Store, Box 12, Shreveport, La. 
The Pulpit Commentary. 


Bapt. Stand. Pub. Co., 204 Browder St., Dallas, Tex. 

Historical Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, Lake Kirsapp. 

Acts of the Apostles, Hannack. 

Luke, the Physician, Sayings of Jesus, Harnack. 

The Virgin Birth of rist, Lobstein. 


N. J. Bartlett & Co., 37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Wilkie Collins in Harper’s, green cloth ed., good 
old sets or vols. 


Historic Homes of Virginia. 
A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary. 


The Beacon Bk. Shop, 28 W. 47th St., New York. 
Memoirs of Count Witte, Doubleday. 


W. R. Beers, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Bryan, Dictionary Painters, set or odd vols. 
Catherine II, Memoirs, preface A. Herzen, 1859. 
Clement, Blossom Land and Fallen Leaves. 
Egypt, Arabia, Petra and Holy Land, 1838. 
Lossing, Field Book of the Revolution. 

Behn, Works, 6 vols., Pearson, 1871. 


F. M. Behymer, 1204 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Carryl, Grimm Tales Made Gay. 


Godey’s Ladies’ book for 186r. 
Wm. Towle, Balance of Light and Shade. 


J. P. Bell Co., 816 Main St., Lynchburg, Va. 
False Faces, Vance. . 
Recollections of Lynchburg by Oldest Inhabitant. 
Annals of the Fowler Family, Mrs. Glendota Fow- 

ler Arthur. 


Bell Bk. & Stat. Co., sth St., Richmond, V4. 


Chestnut’s A Diary from Dixie, 1861-65, App. 
Yancy, W. L., Life and Times. 
Bullock’s Secret Service of the Confederacy. 
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BOOKS WANTED—Continued 


Frank Bender, 84 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Hawkins, General History of the Science and Prac- 
tice of Music, 3 or 5 vols. 
Hill, Stradivari. 


Hart, The Violin. : : 
Garner & Stratton, Domestic Architecture, Tudor 


riod, either 2 vols. or 3 parts folio. 
Tae English Interior cae. 


The Best Cellar, 1623 H St., Washington, D. C. 
Chronicles of America, odd vols., znd-hand, cheap. 
Mead, Historic Homes of Virginia. 

Reed, Romance of Arlington House, 2 copies. 
Sargent, Public Men and Events. : 

William Winston Seaton, a Biographical Sketch. 


V. Block, c/o Gen. Del., Atlanta, Ga. 
The Belle of the Fifties, Clay Clopton, 


Bd. of Christian Educ. of the Presby. Church, With- 
erspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 
History of Christian Missions in India, Richter, 
pub. Revell. 
History of Chester County, D. Smith Futhey. 
Bd. of Christian Educ. of the Presby. Church, 278 


Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Skeats’ Wycliff’s New Testament. 


Bobbs-Merrill Co., 18 Madison Ave., New York. 


The Filigree Ball, Green. 

Yellow Letter, Johnston. 

Secretary of Frivolous Affairs, Frutrelle. 
Hearts Demwastinnd Rives. 

The Way to the West, Hough. 


The Book Shelf, 15 Garfield Place, Cincinnati, O. 


Talmidge Sermons, set only. 
Spurgeon’s Sermons, set only. 
Six Masters in Disillusion, Aljar Thorold, Dutton, 


1909(?). 
Symptic Gospels, E. A. Abbott, Macmillan, 1888(?). 
Poems of Power, Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Eugenics, Chesterton. 


The Book Shop, 219 N. 2nd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Godey’s Ladies’ Books. 

Dwelling Houses of Character, Smith. 

The Booke Shop, 4 Market Sq., Providence, R. I. 


E. K. Chatterton, Ships and Ways of Other Days. 
Maclay, History of Privateering. 
Poems and Stories of Fitz James O’Brien. 


Bookseller, P. O. Box 642, Columbus, Ohio. 


Satyricon of Petronius. 

Dr. Jacobus, X, Ethnology of the Sixth Sense. 
Long, Sane Sex Living, rst ed. 

Louys, Aphrodite, ill. Zier. 

Tridon, Sex Happiness. 

Brantom, Gallant Ladies. 

Vatsayanna, Kama Shastra. 

Books on Flagelation. 

Ragionamenti. 


The Bookshop, 212 W. 3rd St., Davenport, Iowa. 


Criticisms, Robert Bridges. 
Light and Color, Geo. Babbitt, 4th ed. 


Boston Bookman, 104 Robinwood Ave., Boston, 30 
R. L. Stevenson, all items; all catalogues. 


C. L. Bowman & Co., 118 E. 25th St., New York. 


Encyclepedia of Religion and Ethics, Hastings, vols. 
I-10 or complete set. 


Boyveau & Chevillet, 22, Rue de la Banque, Paris 2e, 
France. 


National Geographic Mag., Sept., 1923. 


Brandt & Kirkpatrick, 101 Park Ave., New York. 


Phoebe, Ernest and Cupid, Inez Haynes Irwin, 
pub. Henry Holt & Co., 1912. 


Brentano’s, Inc., 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Bourke, Apache Campaigns. 
Carnegie, mpire of Business. 
Chambers, Ouananiche in Canadian Waters. 
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Brentano’s, Chic.—Continued 
Clark, Brief English Grammar; Analysis of the 
English Language. 
Eliot, Landscape Architect. 
Farrington, Gems and Gem Minerals. 
Flanders, Galvanizing and Tinning. 
Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, Sacred Books of the East 
Series, no. 19. 
Johnston, Life and Letters of Henry Parry Liddon. 
Kneally, Boat Sailing in Fair Weather and Foul. 
Morgan, Shakespeare Myth. 
Noble, Hours with a Telescope. 
Parrish, The Strange Case of Cavendish, 2 copies. 
Raymond, Tell England. 
Rothschild, Handbook of Precious Stones. 
Thorn, Hospital Accunting. 
Vedanta, Sutras, Sacred Books of the East Series, 


no. 38. 
Whitlock, The Fall Guy. 
Zendavesta, Sacred Book of the East Series, no. 31. 
Arnold, Black and White. 
Casson, Romance of the Reaper. 
Chateaubriand, Stories, World’s Story Tellers’ Ser- 
— Atala, illus. by Dore; Atala, pub. by Cald- 


well. 

Doyle, The Doings of Raffles Haw, cloth, inex- 
pensive ed. 

Durer, In Masterpieces of Color Series. 

~ — to Make Money, Conklin’s Pocket Hand 
00 


Franklin Square Library of Song, Harper, 2 cops. 

Harper’s Magazine, Bound vol. for 1893, no. 87. 

Harris, Highlands of Ethiopia. 

Hawthorne, Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 2 vols. 

Hay, Letters, ed. by Mrs. Hay, privately printed. 

Hitchcock, Treatise on Interior Plastering, 1 or 
more copies. 

Huxley, Science & Christian Tradition; Science and 
Education. 

Montaigne, Essays, 3 vols., trans. by Florio, Every- 
man’s Lib., clo. 

Nash, Interiors of Old English Mansions, repro- 
duced in colors, pub. Bruno Hessling. 

Reid, Ohio in the War. 

Reports on Public Credit and National Bank Manu- 
facturers. 

Rita, Peg the Rake. 

Wright, aster of Men. 


Brentano’s, 5th Ave. at 27th St., New York. 


Editorial from Hearst Newspapers, Mary Baker G. 
Eddy, Arthur Brisbane. 

Letters and Addresses of Thomas Jefferson. 

Story of Life Insurance, Burton Hendrick. 

Seven Liberal Arts, P. Abelson. 

The Connection of Francis Bacon with the First 
Folio of Shakespeare’s Plays, C. P. Bowditch. 

Industrial Depression, G. H. Hull. 

Spires of Oxford, Winifred M. Letts. 

Son of Porthos. 

Son of Power. . 

Two Island Voyagers, Calkins. 

Kiel and Jutland, Von Hase. 

Personality, Human and Divine, Illingworth. 

The Morris Family, ed. byDr. Rob. C. Moon, or 
later ed. 

Mikado and Other Essays, G. Parker. _ 

Thirty-Nine Steps; Watchers and Threshold; Power 
House, Buchan. 

Line o’Verse or Two; Motley Measures, B. L. 
Taylor. 

Maggie, a Girl of the Streets, Stephen Crane. 

The Sea and Its Stories, Shaw. 

Czechoslovaks in America, K. D. Miller. 

High Speed Internal Combustion Engines, Judge. 

The Tall Villa, Lucas Malet. 

Mazzaroth or Constellations, Frances Rolleston. 

Newest England, H. D. Lloyd. 

Fly Fishing and Fly Making, J. H. Keene. 

Origin and Antiquity of Engraving. 

The Doctor Wife; llard Weird; The Fatal Three; 
Joshua Haggard’s Daughter; Just as J Am; Whose 
Was the Hand, H. E. Braddon. 

Awake America—Object Lessons and Warnings, 
Wm. Temple Hornaday. 

Four Men, H. Belloc. 

The Last Ditch, W. E. Comfort. 

Notebook of an Attache, E. F. Wood. 

aio re and Sanitary Economic Cooking, Mary R. 

el. « 

Flying Dutchman, W. Clark Russell. 
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BOOKS WANTED—Continued 


Brentano’s, New York—Continued 


Indian Basket Weaving. : 

The Offender and His Relations to Law and So- 
ciety, B. G. Lewis. 

A Little Tour in France, illus. by Pennell, Henry 
James. 

Le Disciple in English, Bourget. 

The Official Army Register, 1876. 

List of Officers of the Navy of the U. S. and Ma- 
rine Corps from 1775 to 1900. 

Little Cities of Italy, Andre Maurel, 2 vols. 

Rimas of Guston Adolfo Bequer, trans. by Jules 
Renard. 

Ruskin on Music, Wakefield. 

Graphic Arts, P. G. Hamerton. 

Materials for a History of Oil Painting, Sir Charles 
Eastlake. 

Treatise on Ancient Art of Painting, Mrs. Merri- 
field, 2 vols. 

The Court of Appeals and Court of Chancery Re- 
orts, 1806-1810, by W. W. Hening and W. Mum- 
ord, 4 vols., 1808-11. 

The Lost Continent, any books on Continent ot 
Atlantis, Cutliffe Hyne. 

Genealogy of the Garland Family. 

Defeat of Youth, Huxley. 

Collections and Recollections, G. W. Russell. 

John Hays Addresses. 

Ceremonies of the Roman Rite, Fortescue. 

Work of Charles Platt. 

Nelson’s Lady Hamilton, Moorhead. 

Rome, ed. Hutton, illus. Armfield. 

Beautiful Gardens of America, Shelton. 

Clementina. 

Hunter, Steigel Book on Glass. 

South Africa a Century Ago, A. Barnard. 

Danny’s Own Story, Don Marquis. 

Works of Keats, ed. H. Forman, vol. 1, 1889 ed. 

Country of the Blind, H. G. Wells. 

Sunbeam Sue, Julian Street. 

Adventures of Captain Kettle. 

Marks on American Silver, Hollis French. 

Harum Scarum’s Fortune, Esme Stuart. : 

The Poems of Frances Ridley Havergal, contain- 
ing poem about Moonlight Sonata. 

one Peasant Art, Supplement International Stu- 
ios. 

.— Out of Three Normandy Inns, Mrs. Bowman 
odd. 

Statesman’s Year Book, 10921. 

Carver, Rural Economics. 

Stendhal, Chartreuse de Parme, 

Austen, Jane, Pride and Prejudice, 
Thompson illus. 

Women of Second Empire, Fred. Solin. 

On Vegetable Dyes, Ethel M. Mariet. 

Art of Worldly Wisdom, Baltasar Gracian. 

Papal Monarchy, no. 64, W. Barry. 

Bill the Minder, Robinson. 

Migrations of Early Culture, G. E. Smith. 

Sally on the Rocks, W. Boggs. 

Thirty-Nine Steps, Buchan. 

Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. Anstruder. 

Embers, etc; Possession, etc., George Middleton. 

Love in Friendship. 

Historical Account of Island of St. Thomas, West 
Indies; History of St. Croix and St. John, Rev. 
J. Knox. 

Selections from Fenelon, Wisdom Series. 

Love Letters, Garlyle & Jane Welsh, 2nd vol. 

Theism, Robt. Flint. 

Christianity and Greek Philosophy, B. F. Crocker. 

The Runaway Place, Walter Prichard Eaton and 
E. Morris Underhill. 

The Golf Swing, Hammond. 

Personality, Tagore. 


in English. 
with Hugh 


You, Too, Burlingame. 

Essays on the Monatory History of the U. S., Chas. 
J. Bullock. 

Financier and Finances of the American Revolu- 
tion, W. G. Summer. 


Finances of the U. S., 1775-178, Bulletin of the 
University of Wisconsin, vols. 1 and 2 of their 
Economic and Political Science Series, June, 
1895, Chas. Bulloch. 

Great Ingersoll Controversy. 

Isle of Temptation, Colleton. 

Poems, Lionel. 
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Brentano’s, New York—Continued 


A White Umbrella in Mexico, F. H. Smith. 
Literary History of the Arabs, R. A. Nicholson. 
Adam Coure’s New Philosophy. 

Old Diary Leaves, Col. Olcott. 

Archko Volume. 

How to Get Strong; Bits of Life, Blakie. 

None but the Brave, Hamblen Sears, 

Major Jones’ Courtship. 

The American Dramatist, Montrose J. Moses. 

Mystery of Doctor Fu-Manchu. 

Haunting of Low, Fennel. 

Devil Doctor, Sax Rohmer. 

The Sorrows of Werther, Goethe. 

Book of the Dance. 

Gullible’s Travels, Ring W. Lardner. 

Sane Sex Life and Sane Sex Living, Long. 

The Ninth Vibration, L.'.Adams Beck. 

The Meditérrahean Race,Sérgi. 

The Way of an Indian, Remington. 

Tiddledy Winks, John Kendrick Bangs. 

Change Partners, Vachell. 

A Manual of Elementary Law, Fishback. 

Burdick, Cases on Torts. 

The Laws of Torts, 3rd ed., Burdick. 

Commentaries on the Law of Negligence, Thomp- 
son. 

Rigafetta Antonion Magellaw’s Voyage Around the 
World, 2 vols., original text, Robertson Cleveland. 

a gd of the Maricuir Fortuny Sale in Paris, 
1875. 

From India to the Planet Mars, Flournoy. 

Book and Playbooks, 1895, Brander Mathews. 

Life of Aaron Burr, Parton. 

Bud, Neil Munrow. 

Beginnings of New York, M. I. Forsyth. 

An Old Man’s Love, printing must be legible; 
The Three Clerks, printing must be legible, An- 
thony Trollope. 

Westminster Abbey; Litchfield Cathedral; Oxford 
Cathedral; Hereford; Bath Abbey, etc.; Winborn 
Minster and Christ Church Priory; The Temple 
Church, all in Bell’s Cathedral Series. 


Brick Row Bk. Shop, 104 High St., New- Haven, Ct. 
Critique of the Theory of Evolution, Thos. H. Mor- 


gan. 
Steel, Its Selection, Annealing, Hardening and 
Tempering, Markham. 

The Story of the Commonwealth, Henry Vincent. 

ee Western Insurrection of 1791, H. M. Bracken- 
ridge. 

Juvenal Satires. 

Heywood, Proverbs. 

Father Ryan’s Poems. 

Oxford History of India, Vincent Smith, 

Harmsworth’s New Atlas of the World. 

Chamber’s Biographical Dictionary. 

Library of Southern Literature. 

Elliot, Debates on Federal Constitution. 

Ferrero, Ruin of Ancient Civilization; Short His- 
tory of Rome. 

Aristotle’s Physics. 

Richard H. Davis, Works. 

Booth Tarkington’s Works. 

Memoirs of R. E. Lee, A. L. Long. 

Peter the Great, E. Schuyler. 

Wm. James’ Letters. 

American Sculptors, L. Taft. 

History of Architecture, R. Sturges. 

Hayden’s Dictionary of Dates. 

Dictionary of National Biography. 

Cowden-Clarke, Concordance to Shakespeare. 

Dictionary of Amer. Authors, O. F. Adams. 

Thoreau’s Works. 

Lessing’s Works. 


Brick Row Bk. Shop, 19 E. 47th St., New York. 


Headlam, Mediavel Towns, Oxford. ’ 

Wharton, Italian Backgrounds; Italian Villas, sts. 

Butler, Sam., Evidence of Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, 1st. 

Tinker, Young Boswell; Dr. Johnson and Fanny 
Burney, sts. 

Nathan, Puppet Show, rst. 

Mansfield, Bliss; German Pension, rsts. 

Belloc, Modern Traveller, 1st. 

Rogers, Bruce, Parlement of Foules; 
Angler. 

Ervine, C. M., Handbook of Mottoes. 


Complete 
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‘ister, Virginian, illus. by Remington, large pap. 
Cook, Fift Years on Old Frontier, 1st. 

Whittier, Snow-Bound, 1st. 

Headlam, Mediaeval Towns, Oxford. 


Bridgman & Lyman, Northampton, Mass. 
Jandover and the Brute. 
Anon Adventures of Letitia Carberry, Rinehart. 
Hepsey Burke, Westcott. 


M. H. Briggs, 5113 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Pacific Ocean in History, Macmillan, 1917. : 
Anything, by, about or referring to Roosevelt, Lin- 

coln and Wilson; first editions, pamphlets, auto- 

graphs, songs, songsters, scrapbook’s, caftoons 

especially desired. 3 
Anything, especially pamphlets on California, Ore- 

gon, Mormons, Indiana, Texas, Arizona, and 

other Far Western states. 

Lists of catalogues of miscellaneous books for sale 
welcomed at all times. Please describe fully and 
quote best prices for vash. 

Books, pamphlets or periodicals pub. by units ot 

‘S. Army in France or Germany trom 1917- 

1920. Quote any loca! world war books or pam- 

phlets pub. in U. S. same_period. 

Printed memorial services Roosevelt or Wilson. 


Albert Britnell, 815 Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 
Sobatta, an Atlas, 3 vols., in German or English, 
English preferred. 


Brooklyn Museum Library, Eastern Parkway & 

Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Needle & Bobbin Club, Bulletin, v. 5, no. 2; vol. 6, 
no, I. 

Chicago Acad. of Sciences, Bul., v. 2, no. 1; vol. 3, 
nos. 7, 9 


Burrows-Bros. Co., 633 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Second Violin, Grace Richmond. 
Road to the Hill Tip, Duncan. 
The Fifth String, Sousa. 


W. A. Butterfield, 59 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Secrets of the Sword, Bazancourt. 
Determination of Sex, Schenck. 


John Byrne & Co., 715 14th St., N. W., Wash., D.C. 


Alabama Acts ,I919. 
Indiana Acts, 1923. 
U. S. Court of Claims Reports, vols. 1, 12, 20 and 


29. 

U. S. Opinions Attorney General U. S., vols. 6 to 
12, any vols. ; 

Kelly’s Digest of the National Prohibition Law, 1922. 

Harris, Ancient, Curious and Famous Wills. 

Digby’s Introduction to History of Real Property, 
I . 

Spence’s Equitable Jurisdiction, 2 vols. 


The Cadmus Bk. Shop, 312 W. 34th St., New York. 


Harding, Contest Over Ratification of the Consti- 
tution in Mass. ; 

Maclay, American Privateers. 

Harding, Federal Constitution in Mass. 
Elliot, Debates on the adoption of Constitution. 
Journal of William Maclay. 

Buell, Rufus Putnam. 

Hough, Proceedings of Conventions of Delegates. 
Drake, Life and Correspondence of Henry Knox. 
Ames, State Documents on Federal Relations. 
Griffith, Rise and Development of. the Gerrymander. 
Public Docts. (Mass. Senate), containing Proceed- 
ings of Hartford Convention. 

Morse, Federal Party in Mass. : 

Luetscher, Early Political Machinery in U. S. 
Hazen, Contemporary American Opinion of French 
Revolution. ; 

Chipman, Memoirs of Thomas Chittenden. 


Campion & Co., 126 S. 16th St., Philadelphia. 


Anything on Sandwich Glass. 
Tschaikowsky’s Memoirs. 


Life on Plains, Gen. Custer. 
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C. N. Caspar Co., 454 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


2oth Century Receipt Book. 

Van Eys, Outlines of Basque Grammar. 
Monroe, Story of Electricity. 

Mercier, Conduct Biologic. considered. 
Crile, Man, an Adaptive Mechanism. 
Wilson, New Freedom. 

Cummins, Grammar of Old Friesic Lang. 
Shakespeare’s Works, 40 vols. 

Wargrave of Beirut, Autobiography. 
Wisconsin in 3 Centuries. 

Minnesota in 3 Centuries, vol. 3 only. 
Plimmer, Pract. Physics and Chemistry. 
Boernstein’s Leben. 

Rundall, Foil and Sabre. 

Our North American Indian. 

Da Vinci, Treatise on Painting. 

Henry, Commentary, vol. 5. 

Gower, Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Piero, Painter’s Treatise on Geometry. 
Poems of the Underworld. 

Brantome, Life of Fair Ladies. 

Bruce, Max of the North, 

Science & Health & Bible, in small case. 


Centaur Bk. Shop, 1224 Chancellor St., Philadelphia. 


Eleanor Wylie, Jennifer Lorn, 1st ed. 

Howard Pyle, Jack Ballister’s Fortunes, tst ed. 

Louis Becke, Wild Life in Southern Seas, N. Y., 
1898; Strange Adventures of James Sherington, 
Phila., 1903; Under Tropic Skys, Phila., 1906; 
Adventures of a Super Cargo, Phila., 1906; Naval 
Pioneers of Australia, N. Y., 1808. 

James Branch Cabell, Lineage of Lichfield. 

Arthur Machen, Fantastic Tales, 1923. 

Blanch C. Williams, Our Short Story Writers, rst 


ed. 

H. L. Menchken, Damn, 1st ed. 

Merle Johnson, James Branch Cabell, Bibliographic 
Check List. 

Stephen Crane, Maggie, 183; Black Riders, Bos- 
ton, 1895; Last Words ila., 1902. 

Edwin Watts Chubb, Stories of Authors, N. Y., 
1910. 

James Branch Cabell, any 1st eds. 

Stephen Crane, any 1st eds. 

Edgar Saltus, any rst eds. 

Baron Corvo, any rst eds. 

Stephen Crane, Red Badge of Courage. 


Geo. M. Chandler, 75 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


Atwater, Tour of the Prairies. 

Austen, Pride and Prejudice, 2 vols., illus., Cab- 
inet ed., Estes. 

Chambers, The Hidden Children. 

Gass, Patrick, Journal of, Dayton, 1847. 

Hunter, Stiegel Glass, 1914. 

Marshall, Life of Washington, Phila., 2 vols., 1840. 
Masson, Life of Milton, 7 vols. 

Morris, Gouveneur, Life and Letters, 2 vols. 
Paine, Thos.), Writings, 10 vols. 

Patterson, History of Backwoods, 1843. 

Pliny, Natural History, 6 vols., Bohn. 

Pliny, Natural History, v. 1. 

Randall, Choirmaster’s Guide. 

Rousseau, Confessions, 4 vols., Gebbies ed. 


Chemical Catalog Co., 19 E. 24th St., New York. . 


The Conduction of Electricity Through Gases; 
Electricity and Matter; The Corpusular Theory i 
of Matter, J. J. Thomson. i 


Chicago Book Store, 62 E. Monroe St., Chicago. 


Baraga, R. R., Bishop, A Theoreticai and Practical 
Grammar of the Otchipwe Language, 2nd ed., 
Montreal, Beauchemin D. Volois, 1878. 

Ninon Leficlos. 

Crane, Frank, Just Human, 2. 

Post, Charles, Horse Packing. 

Fairchild, David and Marion, The Book of Mon- 
sters. 

Hinton, Life in Nature. 

Symonds, John A., Fine Arts, IV ed. Italian Li- 
brary 25. 

Saltus, Philosophy of Disenchantment. 

Veresayev, Memoirs of a Musician. ti 

Dimock, Book of the Tarpon. l} 

Burton, Arabian Nights. 
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Chic. Med. Bk. Co., Congress & Honore St., Chicago 


American Journal of Diseases of Children for 
March, 1921. ; ; 

Crile, Man—An Adaptive Mechanism. 

Gowers—Borderland Eplepsy. ; 

Johnson, Atlas of the Fundus Oculi. 

Lodge, The Ether of Space. 


Chicago Public Library, Chicago, Ill. 


Bourke, Apache Campaign in Sierre Madre. 

Cass, Remarks on North American Indians. 

Crane, Open Boat, and Other Tales of Adventure. 

De Hass, Indian Wars of Western Virginia. 

Dekker, Dramatic Works, vol. 2 of 4 vol. 

Hulbert, Red Men’s Roads, Indian Thoroughfares 
of Central West. 

Palacio Valdes, Faith, Hapgood, tr. 

Robertson, Principal Dramatic Works, vol. 1 of 2 
vol. 

Sharp, Children of Tomorrow, 2 copies. 

Thwaites, Jesuit Reiations and Allied Documents, 
1610-1791, vol. 59 of 73 vol., or set. i 

Virgilius Maro, Aeneid, Long, tr., 2 copies. 


City Library Association, Springfield, Mass. 


Bill Nye’s History of the United States, ill., Opper. 

Gronau, Georg, Michael Angelo, Newnes’ Art Li- 
brary. 

Street, Portuguese Life in Town and Country. 

Synge, Short History of Social Life in England. 

Underwood, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Hough- 
ton. 


R. F. Clapp, Jt., 36 N. Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 


The Dinner Year Book, Ronald. 
Miss Parloa’s Cook Book Marketing Guide. 
Marion Harland’s Complete Cook Book. 


A. H. Clark Co., 4027 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Pinckney, Eliza, Life and Letters, by Ravenal. 

Crockett, David, by Chas. Allen, 1911. 

Champlain, Voyages, ed. by Bourne, 1906. 

Visscher, Pony Express. 

Brown, Lower South in Amer. Hist. 

National Academy of Science Memoirs, vol. 11. 

Maclay, Hist. of U. S. Navy, 3 vols. 

Boutwell, Constitution of U. S. 

Crockett, David, any items by or relating to. 

Hard, Mushrooms. 

Butterfield, Hist. of Explorations and Discoveries 
of Brule. 

Abbott, Home Builder. 

Southern Historical Soc. Papers, vol. 10. 

Drum Beat, Brooklyn, set. 

wees of Colonial and Revolutionary Times, set, 6 
vols. 

Taylor, Sketches of Frontier and Indian Life, 1897. 

Revere, Tour of Duty in Calif., ed. by Balestur. 

Franklin, Benj., A. L. S. 

Elmer, Housing Progress in Europe. 

Templeton, Essentials in Prison Library Service. 

Welch, Origin and Development of English Litera- 
ture and Language. 

Masefield, Ballads, 1903, 1st ed. 

Life Insurance Policies issued in Gt. Britain prior 
to 1815 or in Amer. prior to 1843. 

Twain, Old Times on Miss., Toronto, 1876. 

Bairnsfather, Fragments from France, all issues ex- 
cept No. 1, Vol. 2; Vol. 3; Pt. 5, 6, and 8. 

Burpee, Search for Western Sea. 

Brooks, Washington in Lincoln’s Time. 

Clarke Family of Rhode Island Genealogy. 

Frost, Border Wars of West, 1853. 

Lewis and Clarke, Exped., Inro. by Hosmer, 2 vols., 
McClurg. 

Brinton, Amer. Race, 1st edn., 18o1. 

Wilkes, U. S. Exploring Exped., 5 vols. and atlas; 
also sep. copy of Atlas, Phila., 1849. 

Drannan, 31 Yrs. on Plains and Mts. 

Andrews, South Since the War. 

Adney, Klondike Stampede. 

Smith, Alaska, the Eldorado of North, 3 vols. 

Mercury, No. 1, Jan., 1924. 

Bean Bag, Vol. 6, No. 1, June, 1923. 

Print Collectors Quarterly, Boston, Vol. 1, nos. 1-2; 


7) NO, 3. 
Bandelier, Gilded Man, rst edn., 1893. 
Draper, Conflict bet. Religion and Science. 
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Woodruff, Expansion of Races. ~ 

Smith, Arm Chair at the Inn. 

Life Insurance Policies issued in Gt. Britain prior 
to 1815 or in America prior to 1843. 

Butterfield, Hist. of Girtys. 

Advocate of Peace, Worcester, Mass., ed. by Bur- 
ritt, —_ 

Natchez District of Miss., Archives under LeVille- 
brueve,- Gayoso, Grand Pre. 


John Clark Co., 1783 E. rth St., Cleveland, 0. 


Illinois State Historical Society’s Transcations, 1919, 
1920 and I92!. 

U. S. Public Statutes at Large, vol. 26, 1889. 

World Bock, Vols. 5 to 8 of the 8 vol. ed. 

Ady, Mrs. i. C., Isabella D’Este; a Study of the 
Renaissance. _ 

Hinckley, For the Benefit of My Creditors. 

King, The Conquest of Fear. ' 

Russell, Copsford Mystery; The Captain’s Wife; An 

an Free Lance. 

Sheridan, The Rivals; School for Scandal. 

Tarbell, Life of Lincoln, single vol. ed. 

Canadian Bar Association’s Reports, 1897 and 188. 

Colorado Bar Association’s Reports, 1884, 1902, 1906, 
1910 to 1914, 1918, 1919, 1922. 

Commercial Law League of America, complete set. 

Connecticut State Bar Association’s Reports, 1875 to 
1908; also 1912. 

Florida Bar Association’s Reports, 1887 and 1888. 

American Law Times, Old Series, vols. 1 and 2 

American Law Register, 1894, 1895, 1897 to 1900. 

Association of American Law Schools, 7th Report. 

Baltimore Law Transcript, 1868 to 1870. 

Bankrupt Court Reporter, complete set. 

Cartwright, Peter, Autobiography; Fifty Years as 
Presiding Elder. 

Finney, as. G., Memoirs of, 1876. 

Hill, Life of Chas. G. Finney. 

Matthews, Popular History of Music. 

Walton’s Lives, large type ed. 

Wright, Life of Chas. G. Finney. 

Reilly, Veldt the Lion Hunter, 1910. 


Colesworthy’s Book Store, 66 Cornhill, Bosten 


Oliver’s Precedents and Forms of Practice. 
Crocker’s Notes on Common Forms. 
Glossary of Architectural Terms, Comstock. 
Mythology, Lemprier. 

Dictionary of Roman Law. 

Pomps of Satan or any of Saltus. 

Studies in Chemical Composiiion, Freund. 
Every Saturday, 1870, No. 15. 

Crown of Hinduism, Farquhar. 

Home Manufacture, foot power weaving, Benson. 
Life of Mozart, Sill. 

Washington As a Man and a Mason. 
Rarahtu, Eng., Pierre Loti. 

The Old Riddle and Newest Answer, Gerard. 
Caleb Krinkle, Charles Carleton Coffin. 

Old Sea Wings, Ways and Words. 

English as She Is Wrote, pub. Appleton. 


Columbia University Library, New York 


Harris, Frank, Contemporary Portraits, znd series, 
1919, pub. by author. 


Columbia Univ. Press Bookstore, 2960 B’way, N. Y. 
Mitchell, Business Cycles, several copies. 


Community Book Shop, Cambridge, Mass. 
Restoration Comedies, by Summers, Small, Maynard. 


Jusserand, English Novel in the Time of Shakes- 
peare. 


Cosmopolis Press, 257 W. 71st St., New York 


History of Mr. Polly, Wells. 
Saint Joan, Shaw. 


Cosmopolitan Bookery, Syracuse, N. Y. (Cash) 


American Mercury, Jan. & Feb. issues. 

Allen, Grant, The Lower Slopes, poems; The Color 
Sense; Physiological Aesthetics; Evolution of the 
ldne of God, large type; The Hand of God, large 
ype. 

Donaldson, Hist. of the Adirondacks. 

Ellis, Hist. of Monfouth County, N. J. 

Fur Farming, Silver Fox, Mink, etc., Books on. 

Jackson, Outwitting Our Nerves. 
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rgan, Amer. Beaver and His Work. 
eae ‘Hist. of Tammany Hall. 
Rasmussen, Child Psychology, any vols. 
Robinson, Mind in the Making. 
De Leon, Flashlights of the Amsterdam Congress, 
let. 
nae Books Condemned to Be Burnt. 
Ouida, Two Little Wooden Shoes. 


The Cosmos Bk. Service, 144 W. 32nd St., New York 


Kisch’s Sexual Life of Woman. 
Forel'a The Sexual Question. 


U. S. Catalogue. 
Cumulative Book Index to date. 


Cossitt Library, Memphis, Tenn, 
} en, History of Rome, vol. v. _ 
Moe HDs Social England, 6 vols., illus. 
Watson, Reference for Literary Workers. 


Crist Book Shop, 381 Wabasha St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Macfadden’s Encyclopedia of Physical Culture, com- 
plete set or vol. 


Evarts, Collected Seeednn 3 vols. 
Bartlett, Commentary to Shakespeare. 


Jeremiah F. Cullen, 26 N. Ninth St., Phila. 


Pinkerton, Molly Maguires. 

Pascal Provental Letters. 

Dewees, Molly Maguires. 

Life Story of Ringling Bros. : 

Four Years in Europe with Barnum and Bailey, by 
Griffith. ; 

Balzac, 53 vols., Barrie ed. 

Mother Light, Appleton, 1905. 

Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church Yard, 1st ed. 

Bird Plates, by Baird, Cassin, and Lawrence. 

Pictures in Color for Framing of Irish Setters. 

Cooper’s Game Fowl. : 

Nuttall, Ornithology, Magazine. 

Dreiser, Sister Carrie, rst ed. 

Hearn, L., Letters, Mss., and etc. 

Kedge Anchor. | j 

Quote the above titles “ay time. 

Jones, Juniata Valley, Hist. 


Dauber & Pine, 83 Fourth Ave., New York 


Sacred Books of fhe East, set. 

Sacred Books, odd vols., esp. 19, 31) 38. 

Mad. D’Arblay, Chandos Classics, 3 vols. 

Voltaire, red cloth, vol. 32. 

Yule, Marco Polo. 

Hamilton, IncuBation. 

Chinese, Dictionaries. 

Beazley, Dawn of Modern Geography. 

Aaron, Gist of Real Property. : 

Hall, Has thé North Pole Been Discovered? 

Shakespeare, Illustrated, London, 1796. 

English and Americ: 1 Dealers please quote on the 
following subjects: Fine and Aggie’ Arts; An- 
thropology; Primitive Religions; Folklore; Philos- 
ophy; Theosophy; Occult Sciences. Good eds. of 
the Classics. Prompt cash for all items ordered. 


Davis Bookstore, 49 Vesey St., New York 


Alex. Hamilton, Modern Business, flexible  mor., 
vols. 15, Foreign Trade; 17, Domestic and Foreign 
Exchange. 


Denver Dry Goods Co., Denver, Col. 
Mistress of Brae Farm; At the Moorings; Molly’s 
Prince, by Carey. 
Mrs. Dickens Bk. Shop, 190 Madison Ave., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
My Man. 


Homo Sapiens, Przvyszewski. 
Dixie Business Book Shop, 140 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
From Cotton Field to Cotton Mill. 


Dodd, Mead and Co., 443 Fourth Ave., New York 
nego of Men, William James. 

Mr. Bingle, George Barr McCutcheon. 

The Littlest Rebel, Edward Peple. 

Doubleday, Page Bk. Shop, 34 Park P1., Newark, N.J. 
My Memoirs, Steinheil, Macm., $3.50 O. P. 
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Doubleday, Page Bk. Shop, 223 N. 8th St., St. Louis 


Thomas Nelson Page, Life of Robert E. .Lee. 

Foster, Practical Poker. 

Davey, Pilgrim of a Smile. 

Wason, Steering Wheel. 

Arlen, London Venture; Romantic Lady. 

John LaFarge, Consideration on Painting. 

Caley & Burke, Church Handbook for Teacher 
Training Classes, Jacobs. 

George Sand, Snow Man. 

Terhune, Superwoman. 

Life of Edward Fitzgerald Beal, Putnam. 

Life of David Dickson Porter. : 

Muir, Alchemy, Library of Useful Stories, Apple- 


ton. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Life of Charlotte Bronte, Haworth ed. 
Atherton, Gertrude, Gorgeous Isle. 
Great Debates in American History, 4th ed., Buck- 


ram. 
Von Stephanitz, German Shepherd Dog, United Arts 
and Crafts. 


H. & W. B. Drew Co., Jacksonville, Fila. 


Practical Guide to the Wild Flowers and Fruit, by 
Walton, Lippincott publication. 


E. P. Dutton, 66: Fifth Ave., New York 
Anon, Intra Muros, illustrated, 1898, Cook Publish- 


ing Co. 
Conrad, The Rover, L. P. Edition Signed, Doubleday 


age. 

Cabell, Eagle’s Shadow, and _ issue; Majors and 
Their Marriages, a ed., one of 20 copies. 

Dunbar, S., History of Travel, in America, New 
York, 1915, large paper ed. f 

Dow and Edmonds, The Pirates of the New Eng- 
land Coast, large paper copy. 

Fielding, Set in half calf and half morocco. 

Firbank, Ronald, Anything in rst eds. 

Hayden, Dictionary of Dates. 

Humphrey, The One Mediator. 

Longfellow, Poems, rst collected ed. 

Lingard, History of England, vol. 11. 

Lucas, Wanderer in Paris. 

Louys, Pierre, Les Aventures du Roi Pausole, illus. 
edition. 

Lancaster, Colonial Houses and Churches of Vir- 
ginia. 

Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity, 2 
Vv 


ols. 

Little Clay Cart, A Play. 

Yivingstone, Sealed Book. 

Little Folks Series, Vol. 7, New York? 

Liber Scriptorium, Authors Club Publication, New 
York, 1893. 

Machen, Arthur, Great God Pan, 2nd ed. 

Mabell, Countess of Airlie, Lady Palmerston and 
Her Times. 

McFee, William, Aliens, 1914, American ed. printed 
in England, by Longman Green Co., Casuals ot 
the Sea, 1916, Port Said Miscellany. 1918; An 
Engineers’ Note Book, 1921. 

Old Virginia Houses. 

Porter, ina’s Challenge to Christianity. 

Spielmann, Valiant and True, Herder. 

Thousand Mistakes Committed. 

Seton, Thompson, Studies in the Art Anatomy ot 
Animals. 

Wells, Door in the Wall, limited American ed.; 
Country of the Blind, rst American ed.; Idea of a 
League of Nations, rst American ed. 

Waterhouse, Benj., Prospect of Exterminating the 
Small-pox, Cambridge, 1800-1802. 

Wood, Master of Greylands; Within the Maze; The 
Shadow of Ashlydat. 

American Families of Historic Lineage, Long Island 
ed.; William S. Pelletrean, John Howard Brown, 
Historical Soc., 2 vols., National American So- 


ciety. 
A. L. S.. Washington, Lincoln, W. H. Harrison, 
John Adams. 


Arlen, London Venture. 

Brooklyn’s Landmarks, 19or. 

Blaithwayt, Through Life and Around the World. 

Byrne, Donne, The Wind Bloweth, rst ed. 

Blackwood, The Wave, Dutton. 

Bulwer-Lytton, The Lady of Lyons. 

Corelli, Soul of Lilith. 

Eliot, . Mill on the Floss, 2 vols., London, 1860, 
tet ed. 
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Elizabeth or Les Exiles de Siberia. 

Harland, Sunnybank. nea 

Harford, Henry, Fan, The Story of a Young Girl’s 
Life 3 vols., London, 1802. 

Illustrated News, 1860-1865. 

Illustrated Sporting Times, 1865-1872. _ 

Irving, W., Crayton ed., Life of Washington, vol. 4, 
vol. 23 of the set; Bracebridge Hall, 2 vols., 1896, 
New York. : 
ohnston, Strange Adventures Down Green River. 

oe W. F., A Study of Handedness, University 
of S. Dakota, 1918. 

James, The Tragic Muse, 2 vols., 1st ed., Boston, 





1890. 

evons, Philosophy. ; 
ones, Richard, Growth of the Idylls of the King. 
ames, A Man at Arms. 

Johnsen, Alex., History of Fairfield, Conn. 

nt, Critique of Practical Reason. 

Korea, Treaties and Agreements, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 

Kellogg, Insect Stories. 

Kandle, Education in Germany. 

Kuhn, Die Krankheiten der Kulturgewachse, etc., 
1858-59. 

Knox, History of Banking. 

Kent, C. B. R., English Radicals. 

Kerfoot, Windsor Chairs. 

Knight, Family Letters of the Wordsworths or Sim- 
ilar Title. 

Keightley, Crimson Sign. 

Kipling, The Reformer, Doubleday, Page, 1901; 
South Africa, Doubleday, Page, 1906; How Shakes- 
speare Came to Write the Tempest, New York, 10916; 
Lord Roberts, Broadside, New York, 1914; The 
Islanders, Doubleday, Page, 1902; Three Poems, 
Doubleday Page, 1911; Recessional, Boston, 1897, 
1898, 1899; Stories and Sketches, N. P., N. D.; 
Spies March, Doubleday, Page, 1011; France, 
Doubleday, Page Co.; Recessional, Any dated 1897; 
Courting of Dinah Shadd, Harper, 1890. 

Le Brun, Memoirs of Vigee Le Brun, edited by 
Strachey, Doubleday, Page Co. 

La Belle Assemblee, January to June, 1822, or Com- 
plete Year, 

Millay, Second April, 1st ed.; Renascence, 1st ed.; 
Two Slatterns and a King, 1st ed. 

New York Marriages, by Gideon and Tucker, Sec’t 
of State, Albany, 1860, pub. by Weed and Parsons, 


1860. 

Report of the Proceedings of the first Annual Meet- 
ing of the Province Anti-Slavery Society. 

Raymond, Tell England. 

Two Gray Girls, The. 

Whittier, J. G., Justice and Expediency, Haverhill, 
1833; The Song of the Vermonters, 1779, Printed 
Broadside Poem; Our Countryman in Chains, 
Printed Broadside Poem, New York, 1837; Broad- 
side, a Tract ot the Times, June, 1850; The Syca- 
mores, Nantucket, 1857; Hymn written for the Pa- 
triotic Dedication of the Unitarian Church in San 
Francisco, Jan., 1864; Snow-Bound, 8vo, original 
white cloth, Boston, 1866; The Lost Occasion, 
Broadside Poem No Place, 1860; How the Women 
Went From Dover, 1662, Broadside; A Summer 
Pilgrimage, printed Broadside Poem; The Two 
Elizabeths, Broadside Poem; Broadside Poem, On 
the Big Horn, 1886; Broadside Poem, To a Cape 
Anne Schooner, Oak Knoll, 1886; At Deer IsTand 
on the Merrimack, 1888. 


Edw. Eberstadt, 25 W. 42nd St., New York 


California, Oregon, Wyoming. Utah, Montana and 
the Far West; Books, pamphlets, maps and manu- 
scripts urgently wanted. Any and all items; 
price no object: snot cash with order. Attention 
to this notice will prove a source of continuous 
profit. 


Paul Elder, 239 Post St., San Francisco 


Mental and Moral Heredity in Royalty, Wood. 
Parloa’s Cook Book in French. 

Parloa’s Cook Book in English. 

Poems You Ought to Know, Peattie. 

Torquemada and the Spanish Inquisition, Sabaini. 
How to Feed the Baby, C. Page. 

Natural Cure, C. E. Page. 
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Chinese Immigration, Coolidge. 
My Life and Loves, Frank Harris. 


Edith Farnsworth’s Bk. Shop, Colorado Springs, Col, 
Simonton, Hell’s Playground. 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 
Forty-three Drawings, by Alastair. 
Autobiography of a Tom Boy, by Gilders. 
By Order of the Prophet, by A. H. Henry, 2 copies, 


W. Y. Foote Co., 312 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N.Y, 
Hilda and The Wishes, by H. T. Peck, Dodd-Meade. 
Sir Nigel, Doyle. 

Black Douglas, Crockett. 

Phoebe, by Harris, pub. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Red Headed Gill, by Owen, pub. by Holt. 


Fowler Brothers, 747 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 

MacNeil of Bara. 

The Captivity of the Oatman Girls. 

Frames and Adventures in Canada nd Indian Terri- 
ories. 

Muller, Quartz Light Treatment in Hair. 

English Text of Zadig. 

The Parables, Dr. Robt. Bruce. 

Saving Interest, Wm. Guthrie. 

Gospel Mystery of Santification, Marshall. 

Colossians, Davenant. 


Arthur Frankel, 4922 Greenview Ave., Chicago 


Lincoln, by Herndon & Weik, 188 or 1890 ed., set. 
or odd vols. 

English Stud Kennel Books, vols. 33K., 34L., 42U, 
45X, cloth. 

English Kennel Club Calendar and Club Books, 
bound vols., prior to 1915, or original parts, de- 
scribe fully. 

Early Chicago and Illinois Items. 

Private Incorporation Laws of Illinois, 1837 or 1839. 

Large Colored Views of Chicago, prior to 1870. 


Friedmans, 70 W. 51st St., New York 


Message of Anne Simon, by Otto Simon. 
American Art Annuals, vols. 2 and 3. 


Front Room Bk. Shop, 7o2 Park Ave., Hoboken, N.J. 
Wife of the Centaur, Hume. 


Gainsborough Booke Shoppe, 331 W. 58th St., N. Y. 
Margaret Anson, The Merry Order of St. Bridget. 


Gammel’s Book Store, Austin, Texas 


Chapman, Color Key of Birds of N. A. 
Body and Spirit, ackenbos. 
Descendants of Pocahontas. 

Books of Bruce, Bairnsfather. 

Meh Lady, Page. 

Anything on Texas. 


Gardenside Bookshop, 280 Darthmouth St., Boston 17 


Phillpotts, The Secret Women, novel. 

McLane, Driftwood, 4 Seas. 

Simon Willard ana His Clocks. 

History of Simon Willard, Inventor and Clockmaker. 

Ernest R. Gee, 442 Madison Ave., New York 

Sir Horace Rumbold’s Reminiscences. 

The Whitney Stud. 

Grolier Club, Effigies of Famous Writers from Chau- 
cer to Johnson; Catalogue of First Editions ot 
Pope; Franklin and His Press at Passey; Cata- 
logue of the Text of Shakespeare’s Plays. 

Gardens of England, Studio Extra Numbers, 1908. 

Sacred and Legendary Art; Legends of the Ma- 
donna, by Mrs. Jameson. 

Italian Schools of Painting, Kugler. 

Highways and Byways of Normandy, 
Dearmer. 

Lamartine’s History of the Girondists, translated. 

Henry Holbeach, Student of Life and Philosophy: 
A Narrative and a Discussion, 2 vols., 1865; Chain 
of Liliés and Other Poems, 1857. 

A Friend of the Queen, Paul Gaulot, translated by 


oey. . 
J. K. Gill Co., Portland, Ore. 

Science of the Christ, by Mrs. Ursula Newell Ges- 
tefeld, Exodus Pub. Co. : 
Mustic Masonery, by Buck, pub. by Indo-America 

Book Co. 


by Percy 
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J. EK. Gill—Continued 


Sir James Y. Simpson, by Eve B. Simpson, pub. by 
Oliphants, London. : ; 

Black Book of the Admiralty, edited by Sir Trav- 
ers Twiss, pub. by His Majesty's S'ty Offices. 
Rush for the Spoil, by Zola, English translation. 
Martyrdom of Man, by W. W. Reade, pub. by 
John Lane. 

Teachings of Jesus as recorded by St. John, pub. 
by A. C. Armstrong Son. 

Autobiography; or Pioneer Life in the West, by 
James Bradley Finley. 

Ginsburg’s Book Shop, 1821 Pitkin Ave., Bklyn, N.Y. 


Adams, Manual of Historical Literature. 
Diary and Letters of D’Arblay. 

Green, Leavenworth Case, 1878 ed. 
Sterling, A Lady of King Arthur’s Court. 
Sacred Books of the East, vols. 19, 31, 38. 
Edgar F. Smith, all books by. 

Bishop J. M. Thoburn, all books by. 
Washburn, Hist. of Leicester, Mass. 


Gittman’s Book Shop, 1225 Main St., Columbia, S.C. 


Brown, The Cabells and Their Kin. 
O’Neall, Annals of Newberry Couny, S. C. 
Lamon, Life of Abraham Lincoln. 

Hill, Ben, Speeches and Letters. 

Mosby, Reminiscences. 

Parton, Life of Aaron Burr. 

Jewish Encyclopedia. 

Gregg, History of The Old Cheraws. 


Goldsmith Bk. and Sta. Co., 116-118 S. Topeka Ave., 
Wichita, Kan. 
Letters to an Unknown Merimee. 


Laurence Gomme, 35 E. 48th St., New York. 


Beatty, Swinburne Anthology, Crowell. 
Claudel, Tidings Brought to Mary. 
Milne, Mr. Pim Passs By. 

St. John Ervine, Jane Clegg. 


Gaodspeed’s Bk. Shop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Allen, Lion City of Africa. 

Boyd, M., The Fortunate Island, Majorica. 

Breck, Way of the Woods. 

British Poets, Little, Brown ed., red cloth, gilt top, 
any titles. 

Carleton, City Legends, illus. ed. 

Deland, M., Where the Laborers Are Few. 

Dumas, Crimes of the Borgias, Eng. trans. 

Eddy, Law of Combinations. 

Field, Centennial Address, Middletown, Conn. 

Hardy, The Return of the Native, N. Y., 1895. 

Howe, Boston, the Place and the People, 1903. 

Hutton, Portraits in Plaster. 

Literary Landmarks of London, Hutton. 

La Croix, Manners and Customs of Middle Ages 
and other stories. 

— The Fast and Thanksgiving Days of Eng- 
and. 

Le Gallienne, Odes of Hafiz. 

Lewis, Indian Portfolio, complete. 

London, J., Smoke Bellow, 1912. 

Matthews, History of the Cass County, Michigan. 

Melville, Redburn, rst ed. 

Phillpotts, The Human Boy. 

Reeder, Early Settlers of Salebury, Pa. 

Ross, J., Florentine Villas. 

Schaick, The Girl at Big Loon Post. 

Secret Journals of Congress. 

Sharp, Around the World to Wympland, Lane. 

— civil and Military List of Rhode Island, 
1647-1850. 

St. Nicholas Songs. 

Tallentyre, Bassett. 

Tomkins, Bibliotheca Jeffersoniana. 

Wheelwright, Rollo in Cambridge, Circa, 1878. 
enealogies: Boynton, 1897; Burr, 1902; Child, 1881; 
Cole, Columbus, 1887; Cooley, Geneal. record ot 
Rathbone Fam.; Corliss, 1875; Doty-Doten, 1897; 
Earle, 1888; Fletcher, Boston, 1881; Halls of N. E.; 
Hardy, Colonial Fam. of So. States of Amer., N. 
Y., 1911; Holt, 1864; Howland, 1885; Humphrey, 
1883 ; Jewell; Reyes, 1880; Kingsbury, 1905; Little- 
hale, 1 : Peck, 1868 and 1877; Perrin, 1885; Root, 
1870; Taleott’s, N. Y. & N. EB: Wade, S. C., Hist. 


of Morton Fam.; Wadsworth, 1883. 
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Any Genealogical. Book or Pamphlet, 

Avery, Hist. of State of Ga. 

Bates, K. L., From Land’s End to Gretna Green. 

Buck, Mystic Masonry. 

Charms of Cheerfulness. 

Colman, Nature’s Harmonic Unity. 

Currier, Ship Building on the Merrimack. 

Eckstorm, F. H., The Penobscot Man. 

Harvard Theol. Review, April, 23. 

Heraldica Virginia. 

Joanne, P., Paris in 8 Days. 

Luce, Seamanship. 

McCoy, Sketches of Cattle 
Southwest. 

McCutch@on, Man From Brodneys. 

Moore, Personal Index of Southold, L. I. 

Norris, Grapes of Wrath, 

Pennell, Our Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rives, A., The Castaway. 

Robinson, Sam Lovell’s Camp. 

Simmes, J., Physiognomy, Illustrated. 

Stimpson, The Gate Beautiful. 

Story, Joseph, Life and Letters of, 2 v. 

Thackeray, Pendennis, Estes and Lauriat ed. 

Thoreau, Walden-Crowell ed., clo., with illus. by 
Johnson. 

Wasson, Green Shay; Capt. Simeon’s Store. 

Wheeler, Reminiscences of So. Carolina. 

Winschell, Sketches of Creation. 

Wister, O., Jimmy John Boss. 

Wodehouse, Piccadilly Jim. 

Genealogies: Dodge, ’94-’98; Hosmer; Jarvis, Hart- 
ford, ’79; Malet; Trubee Fam. by Garlick. 


Edwin S. Gorham, 11 W. 45th St., New York 
Pinnock’s Analysis New Test, Whittaker. 
Gotham Bk. Mart, 51 W. 47th St., New York 


Saltus, Perfume of Eros. 

LeNotre, Last Days of Romanoffs, 10918. 

Martin, Fred Townsend, Things I Remember. 

Barrows, Parliament of Religions. 

Cather’s O. Pioneers; Troll Garden; April Twilight; 
My Antonia, 1st eds. 

Powys, Visions and Revisions. 

Bailey, H. C., My Lady of Orange. 

Sonas, John Gilbert, Yeoman. 


Gramercy Bk. Shop, 122 E. 19th St., New York 
Art een Spiritism, printers, Wheat and Cornett, 
I \e 
Grant’s Book Shop, 127 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 


Gibson, Elements of Speculation. 

Geneva Bible, quote editions and bindings. 

Lord Fisher’s Memories and Records. 

Douglas Genealogy, pub. in 1879 by E. L. Free- 
man & Co., Providence, compiled and ed. by 
Charles H. J. Douglas. 

Britton & Brown, Flora and Fauna of North Amer- 


Trade of West and 


ica. 
Schwinger, Plant Geography, Oxford Press. 


Engler, Gil — s. 
Art of Wall Street Investing, Mag. Pub. Co. 


Gregory’s Bookstore, 116 Union St., Providence, R.I. 
Cholmondeley, Danver’s Jewels. 
Sue, Eugene, Works, 20 or more vols. 
Smollett. Temple ed. , | 
Belloc, On Everything. 
Grimwood’s, 24 Tejon St., Colorado Springs, Col. 
Simple Lite, Biographical Notes, G. King. 
Facing the Crisis, Sherwood Eddy, dark blue 
cloth binding. 
Marajo, His Traditions, by Washington Mathews. 
Goethe, J. W., von, Conversations with Eckermann, 
Bohn’s popular library. 
Hall’s Book Shop, 361 Boylston St., Boston 17 
Indians’ Book, Natalie Curtis. 


Hamilton Book On s. eee St., E. Liberty 
a. 


Barn Doors and By Ways, ton, 


Hampshire Bookshop, Northampton, Mass. 


Book of Masks, in French, by Remy de Gourmont, 
wood cut at beginning of each mask, 2 vis., bound 
if possible. 
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Hampshire Bookshop—Continued ; 
Rabelais, Works, 2 vols., illus. by H. Robinson, Lip- 
pincott. 


Harcourt Brace Bookshop, 4 West 434 St., New York 
Skinner’s Baby; Skinner’s Dress Suit, Dodge. 


Harvard Cooperative Society, Cambridge, Mass. 


Frazer & Brown, Tables for the Determination of 
Minerals. 
Chronological History of U. S., 50 vols, Yale Univ. 

Press. 


Haunted Bookshop, 4 Lafayette Ave., Bklyn, N. Y. 


A. B. Warner, The Old Church Door; Golden 
Thorns; Hundred Fold. 

E. Payson Prentiss, Stepping Heavenwards. 

C. G. Miller, Fr. Junipero Serra. 

Harden & Willard, Weller Family of Herkimer Co. 

Collins, History of Kentucky. 

Green, History of Culpepper Co., Va. 


Hazen’s Bookstore, 238 Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
Artemus Ward’s Complete Works. 


B. Herder Book Co., 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


flefele, History of the Councils, 5 vols. 
Bardenhewer, Patrology. 
Mann, Lives of the Popes, vols. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. 


Walter M. Hill, 22 E. Washington St., Chicago 


Quote early printed school books of Geography and 
American History. 

Willa Cather, 1st eds. 

Newton, Amenities of Book Collecting, 1st ed. 

The Grant Family, a genealogical history of the 
Descendants of Matthew Grant of Windsor, Conn. 

Farrar, Cathedrals of England, series 2. 

Acme Tables of Bond Values, Complete Bond 
Tables. 

Lewis and Clarke Travels, 3 vols. 

Rich, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

Williams, Sandwich Glass. 

Healy, Reminiscences of a Portrait Painter. 

Duret, Monet and the French Impression. 

Greuze and His Models. 


Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Howard & Lexington Sts., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Glyn, One Day. 


Dhoula Bee, pub. 1872, Randolph Pub. Co., Boston. 

My Story, Princess Louise. 

The Southerner, Walter Hines Page. 

Aapmane Trip to Sea; Animals Rebellion, C. Bing- 
am. 

Heavenly Sunshine. 

Poems of Passion, Francis Saltus. 

Light Invisible, E. F. Benson. 

Adventures Among Wild Flowers, E. Henhan. 

Book of Sail Boar, A. Hyatt Verrill. 

Taylor & Gibson, Log of the Water Wagon, cloth. 


Paul B. Hoeber, 67-69 E. soth St., New York 
Camac’s Epoch Making Contributions, 1909. 


Holliday Bookshop, 10 W. 47th St., New York 
Margaret Wilson, The Able McLaughlins, 1st ed. 
upin, Michael, From Immigrant to Inventor, 1st ed. 
Frost, Robert, New Hampshire, Signed ed. 
Sheldon Cheney, The Art Theater, Knopf. 


Holmes Bk. Co., 742 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rules and Orders of Heart in Hand Fire Company, 
me printed in New York by J. Rivington, 
1781. 


Home Book and Magazine Co., 14614 Detroit Ave., 
Lakewood, Ohio 
A Newspaper Directory. 


J. P. Horn, 1821 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Modern Eloqueftice, 12 vols. 
Molmenti, e Golden Age, 6 vols. 
Phelps, Falstaff and Equity. 


John Howell, 328 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Morris Thompson, Witchery of Archery. 
Encyclopaedia of Practical Receipts and Processes, 

by Dick. :" 

Dream of John Bull, Kelmscott. 
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The Upton Letters, Arthur Chris. Benson, 1st ed., 


1905. 

Sea Children, by Walter Russell. 

Good set of Hume. 

Letters to Dead Authors, A. Lang, Longmans. 

Hydrography, vol. 23, 2 vols., for Wilkes Expedition, 

Davy Jones Locker, by Ybarre. 

Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer Abroad; Tom Sawyer 
Detective, 1st eds; The Man That Corrupted Had. 
leyburg, 1900; King Leopold’s Soliloquy. rst ed.; 
The $30,000 Bequest, 1906. 

Thirteen Years at the Court of Russia, Pierre Gj). 
liard, in English. 


Hyland’s Old Book Store, 204 4th St., Portland, Ore, 


Graybeards at Play; The Defendant; The Bal! and 
the Cross, Chesterton. 
Papers of Henry Roycroft, George Gissing. 


Ideal Book Shop, 30 Canal St., New York City 


Rahel Varnhagen, Ellen Key. 
leaves From a Grass House, Don Blanding. 


Illinois Book Exchange, 202 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Cyclopedia of American Gov't, 3v. by Hart & Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Brown, Lawyer and Literature. 

Bryce’s American Democracy. 

Beard’s Economic Inter. of Const. 

Cicero’s Orations. 

Dartmouth College Case, vol. 2. 

Warren, Law Studies. 

Wambaugh, Cases for Analysis. 

Wheaton’s Life of Pinckney. 

Wilson, The State. 

Woodbury, Pol. Parties in U. S. 

Anglo-American Legal Essays, 3 vols. 


Inter. Art & Science Bk. Co., 35 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Aeronautial Annual, Boston, vols. 2-3. 

American Chemical Society, vol. 5, also 1-25. 

Southern Workman, vol. 1-21. 

Dominant, vols. 28-30. 

Proc. of the Academy of Political Science, all be- 
fore vol. 9, pt. 3. 

Journal of the Soc. of Chemical Industry, vols. 1-14. 

Journal of the Chemical Society, all before 1861. 

Astrophysical Journal, vols. 21, 22, 29-34. 

Plant World, vols. 1-7, 11, 1. 

Chemical Abstracts, vols. 1-7. 

Botanical Gazette, vols. 25-26. 


George W. Jacobs & Co., 1628 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Denry the Audacious, Arnold Bennett. 

Fra Paolo Sarpi, Alexander Robinson. 

Life of Turgat, Stephen. 

Blue-eyed Manchu, Achmed Abdullah. 

Mating of the Blades. 

Turn of the Balance, Brand Whitlock. 

Janet March, Floyd Dell. 

Ed. of Bible and Pr. Books, bound together in 
leather, size about 4 x 6 and 1 inch thick, for- 
merly pub. by Morehouse. . 

Church Teaching for Church Children, Denison. 

Pennsylvania Dutch Handbook, Rauch. 

Red Eve; Queen Sheba’s Ring, Haggard. 


J. H. Jansen, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
New York Architectural League Exhibition, 19! 
1919, 1923. 
F. A. Jaquith, 108 Ruth Ave., Phillipsdale, R. 1. 
Methods of Textile Chemistry, Dennerth. 


E. W. Johnson, 343 E. 140th St., New York. 


Quest of the Arabian Horse, Davenport. 
Primitive Labour, Engelmann. 

Cross Country Horse and Hound, Peel. 
Two Years Before the Mast, Dana, 1840. 
Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne, 1850. 

Moby Dick, Melville, rst ed. 

Hunting Field , Horse and Hound, Peer. 


Johnson’s Bookstore, 391 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


Pashkousky, Building Pyramids. 
Richardson, In the Garden of Delight. 
Pirbank, Vafmouth. 


Edw. P. Judd Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Prayers for Today, McComb. 
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Synoptic Gospels, Montefiore, 3 vols. 

Four Seasons, Motte-Fouque. 

Aurora Leigh, any ed. 

Lighted Windows, Crane. — 

Revised Pract. Instructor in Questions and Answers 
for Machinists, ete,, Kraft. 

Lichens of Minn., Finck. 


Kansas City Book Exch., 715 Main St., Kansas City 

How to Collect Continental China, by C. H. Wilde, 
Geo. Bell & Sons, London, 1907. 

Rural Rhymes and Tales of Olden Times. 


Kendrick-Bellamy Co., 16th St. at Stout, Denver 


Sane Sex Life and Sane Sex Living, by Long, pub. 
by Richard Badger. 


I. Kerner, 334 E. 26th St., New York 


Archives Internal Medicine, vols. 1, 8. 
Thoma, Oral Abscesses. 

Bolton, Ulcer of the Stomach. 

Schleip, Atlas of Hematology. 
Schaefer, Physiology.  __ 

Journal Laboratory Medicine, vol. 1-6. 


Kleinteich’s Bk. Store, 1245 Fulton St., Brooklyn 


G. Z. Gray, Children’s Crusade. 
Knights of Cross, 2 vols. 
I’ve Been Thinking, or Secret of Success. 


Korner & Wood, 1512 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


W. H. Gibson’s My Studio Neighbors. 
Oscar Wilde, Florentine Tragedy. 
Read, Garden Guide. 


Kroch’s, 22 N. Michigan Boule., Chicago 


Robert Hichens, Call of the Blood. 

Sienkiewicz, Hania, tr. by Jeremiah Curtin, Little, 
Brown & Co., 1897. 

Wm. Bousset, What Is Religion? tr. by F. B. Low. 


L. Kromer, 1130 Bushwick Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Chemical Abstracts, vols. 1 to 10, any. 
Journal of Am. Chemical Society, 1879 to 1899, any 
vols. or copies. 


Lamar & Barton, 1308 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 


Smith’s Life’s Drama, or Drama of Life. _. 
Report of 1894 of Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner 
of the United States Departmnt of Labor. 


Lamar & Barton, sth and Grace Sts., Richmond, Va. 


The Sin of Joost Avelingh, by Maartens. 

Fithian’s Journal and Letters. gids 

The Wind in the Rosebush, by Mary E. Wilkins, 4 
copies. 


Lasalle & Koch Bk. Shop, Toledo, Ohio 
Fourteen Weeks in Chemistry, J. Don Steel. 


Chas. E. Lauriat, 385 Washington St., Boston 3 


The Romance of Coffee, Fedden Tindall. 

Eaton’s Ferns of North America. 

The Kingdom of Earth, Oppenheim. 

New Dooley Book, Dunne, pub. Scribner. 

Business Cycles, Wesley C. Mitchell. 

Firearms in American History, vol. 2, C. W. Sawyer. 

Picton’s Campaigns of the Peninsular War. } 

Russell Farnum’s Walks Across America and Asia. 

More Letters of Edward Fitzgerald, Macmillan, 
I9ol, 

Bairnsfather’s Fragments from France; More Frag- 
ments from France. 

uida, Tricotrin. 

Indian Wisdom, Monier, Williams. 

s0ronwy Owen’s Poems. 

Heredity in Royalty, Woods, Holt; Influence in 
Monarchs, Maemillan. 

Sterilization as Practical Measure, Hart. 

The Jukes, Dugdale, Putnam. 

— History of France, 3 vols., Estes and Lau- 
lat, 

Thirteen Years at the Russian Court, Gilliard. 

Barabbas, Corelli. 

On the Court and Off. Wilding. 

Browning Programs, Porter & Clarke, 2 v. 


The Road Towards Peace. C. W. Eliot. 
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Handbook of the Library, Herbert Small. 
Famous Men of Recent Times, Goodrich. 
Dante’s Inferno, trans. J. Dayman. 
Grimm’s Life of Raphael. 


Mrs. Leake’s Shop, 78 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. 


Italian Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife, Waddington, 
Scribner. 
Fanny Crosby’s Hymns. 


Legerton & Co., 263 King St., Charleston, S. C. 
Murray’s Importance of Ancient Greek Literature. 


Lemcke & Buechner, 32 E. 20th St., New York. 
Conington’s Virgil, 2 vols. ; 
Scott, Introductory Account of Certain. Modern 
Ideas and Methods in Plane Analytic Geometry. 
Elton, Modern Studies. 
Magnus, English Literature in the 19th Century. 
Lang, Medical Dictionary. 
Porter, Browning Study Programs, 2 vols. 
Foster, Message of R. Browning. 
Treves, Country ot the Ring and the Book. 
Alexander, Introduction to the Poetry of R. Brown- 
ing. 
Cooke, Poets and Problems. 
Williams, Modern English Writers. 
Kernahan, Swinburne as I Knew Him. 
Whiting, Brownings, Their Life and Art. —_ 
Cary, William Morris, Poet, Craftsman, Socialist. 
Sneath, Mind of Tennyson. 


L. P. Levy Co., 603 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
Burton’s Translation of Arabian Nights. 


W. U. Lewisson, 147 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Baker, Washington after the Revolution. 

Patriot’s Monitor, New York, 1809. 

Soc. of Cincinnati, Proceedings, Phila., 18ot. 
Washingtoniana, Petersburg, 1800. 

Wilstach, Mount Vernon, Edition de Luxe. 

Mt. Vernon Association Reports, Baltimore, 1896. 
Trescott, History, Admifistrations Washington & 
Adams. 

Read, New Ahiman Rezon, Richmond, 1791. 

Any pamphlets relating to Geo. Washington. 


N. Liebschutz, 226 W. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 


St. Simon’s Memoirs Court of Louis 14th. 
Burr’s Russell H. Conwell: 
Burr’s Acres of Diamonds. 


Lincoln Bk. Store, 35 Third Ave., New York. 
Vanity Fair and Standard Magazines, i900 to 1907. 
John Farnum, Practical Points for Engineers, Fire- 

men, etc., pub. by Mechanics Supply Co. 

Tip Top Libraries, Fk. Merriwell. 
Bracebridge Hemyng, any copies except Harka- 


ways. 
Frank Harris, Stories of Jesus; Daughters of Eve; 
Pastels of Men and omen; Wisdom of Frank 
Harris; Yellow Ticket; Mr. and Mrs. Daventry; 
Recording Angel; My Life and Loves. 


Little Brick House, 332 S. Camac St., Philadelphia. 


The Coming of Spring, Vedeken. 
The Sex estion, Ferraro. 
Amelia, Henry Fielding. 


B. Login & Son, 29 E. 21st St., New York. 
Seeligman and others, India Rubber and Gutta 
Percha. 
Pacini, Ultra Violet Therapy. 
Pasteur, Life by Klein & Lumet. 
Douglison, History of Medicine, 1872. 
Hornsby-Schmidt, Hospital Management. 
Laehner, Auscultation. 
Beaumont, Ph ar of Digestion. 
MacEwen, Atlas of Head Sections. 
MacEwen, Pyogenic Infections. 
Haab, Ophthalmoscopy; External Diseases of the 


Eye. 
Send lists of Medical and Chemical Periodicals and 


ooks. 
Lillie, Development of the Chick. 
Who’s Who. 
Hazen, Dermatology. 
Macleod, Diseases of the Skin. 
Tilney & Riley, Form and Function of Central 
Nervous System. 
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Login Bros., 1814 W. Harrison St., Chicago 


Fomon, Medicine, 3 vols. 
Schleipe, Diagnosis. 
Late Medical Books. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Ohio River, Hulbart, pub. Putnam. 

The Sanitary Evolution of London, Henry Jephson, 
pub. A. Wessels Co. of Brooklyn in_ 1907. 

Franz Hartmann’s Amgng the Adepts: An Adven- 
ture Among the Rosicrucians, pub. Theosophical 
Pub. Co. ; b 

Secrets of the Salmon, Edward Hewitt, pub. Scrib. 


Lord & Taylor Bk. Shop, sth Ave. at 38th St., N.Y. 


Two Little Wooden Shoes, Ouida, pub. Lippincott. 
Pride and Prejudice, Jane Austen, Everyman's 
Library, cloth, Dutton. 

Soul of an Artist, pub. Munson & Elder Co. 


Lowman & Hanford Co., 3rd Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Adam, Frank, The Clans, Septs and Regiments ot 
the Scottish Highlands. 

Carlyle, Thomas, Joselin of Brakelond. 

Kingsley, Star of Love. 

Harris, Frank, Autobiography. 

McKaye, I., Shining Ship, 2 copies. 

Orezy, Unto Caesar. 

Saltus, Lords of the Ghostland, 2 copies; Pomps 
of Satan. 

Du Terrail, Rocambole, 7 vols., cloth. 


Macauley Bros., 1268 Library Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


God’s Fool. 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh. 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York. 


Bogért, Putnam’s Handy Vol. Atlas of the World. 

Tourgee, Bricks Without Straw. 

Seiss, Miracle in Stone. 

Lang, Fortunate Isles. 

J. Knowles, Alone in the Wilderness, 
Maynard. 

Ballantyne, Erling the Bold. 

Talmage, Complete Set Sermons, 
Winstock, Melvin, Making of a Nation. 
Simmons, G. W., Conspiracy of Aaron Burr. 
Fawcett, Edgar, Romance of Old New York. 
Plunkett, Joseph, Trial of Aaron Burr. 
Townsend, George Alfred, Mrs. Reynolds and 
Hamilton. 

Muir, John, My First Summer in the Sierra, 1911 
ed., Houghton. 

Harris, Life of Wilde, early ed. 

James, Terminations. 

Letters ot Charles Lamb, ed. by Ainger. 
Oliphant, Stories of the Seen and Unseen. 
Porter’s Spirit of the Times, vols. 7 to 12. 

Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, vols. 7 to 16. 
Police News, 1880 to 1900. 

Day’s Doings, 1867 to 1873. 

Frank Leslie’s, 1864 to 1865. 

Illustrated Times, 1883-1884. 


Jos. McDonough Co., 174 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


New Harlem, Past and Present, Carl H. Pierce. 
New Harlem Register of Descendants, H. P. Jolie. 


Newman F. McGirr, 107 S. 22nd St., Philadelphia 
Amer. Colonies in 17th Century, Osgood, 3 vols., 


Small & 


1904. 
Colliber, Columna Rostrata, London, 1727. 
Geddes, Life of John DeWitt. 
Book of the Tarpon and Fla. Enchantment. 
Jones, Jos., Med. & Surg. Memoirs, 3 vols., New 
Orleans, 1876-90. 
The Casket, Atkinson & Alexander, Phila., 1827, 
1828 1830. 

Scott. 


Bibliographies, 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, Greenwich, Conn. 


Type Specimens Issued by American Printers and 
Typefounders, especially early issues. 

An books on Typography or Printing. 

Nichols, Isaiah Thomas, Club of Odd vols. 


J. J. McVey, 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Jewish Encyclopedia, 12 vols. 


Dickens, Lamb, Thackeray, 


The Publishers’ W eekly 


R. H. Macy, Book Dept., New York. 
Kabbalah Unveiled, Mathers, pub. Theos. Pub. Co. 
My Birth, Lamson ib. Macmillan. 

Worlds in the Making, Arrhenius, pub. Harper. 
Earth’s Beginning, Ball, pub. Appleton. 


Mardirossian, 1715 W. Madison St., Chicago 


History of English Literature, Frenchman. 

Day Book of John Michel. 

Abandonment, by Cassini. 

Fishing, Isaak Walton. 

English Grammar, Scranton International 
book Co., copyright, 1905. 

Any Book by Henryk Sienkiewicz. 


Harry F. Marks, 187 Broadway, New York. 


Batcheller, Italian Castles and Country Seats, 
Longmans, N. Y., 1911. 
White, Convict Life in New South Wales. 


Jordan Marsh Co., Boston. 


Little Comrade, Chandler. 
Pabo the Priest, Baring-Gould, Stokes. 


L. S. Matthews & Co., 3563 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Tice, Loose Leaf Medicine. 
Macfie, Romance Human Body. 
Allen’s Ency. of Mat. Medica. 
Bogers, Met. Medica. 
McFarland, High Potency. 
Moffatt, Hom. Thera. in Appthal. 
Isurnett, Cataract. 

Clark, Mat. Medica. 

Lilienthal, Homo. Therapeutics. 


Med. Stand. Bk. Co., 301 N. Charles St., Baltimore 


The Story of the Civil War in the U. S., Ropes & 
Livermiore, 4 vols. 

Jurgen, J. B. Cabell, rst ed., American or Eny- 
lish ed. 
Dick’s Practical 
Thomas Dick, 
Phila., 1850. 


Isaac Mendoza Bk. Co., 15 Ann St., New York. 


Stow, Survey of London. 

Harris, Aaron in Wilderness, ills. Herford. 
M. Colton, Lacon, English eds. 

Balzac, Barrie ed., cloth, blue, vol. 27. 


Methodist Bk. Concern, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Autobiography of Robertson Ganaway. 


Miller’s Bk. Store, 64 North Broad St., Atlanta, Ga. 


The Principles and Practice of Surgery, John A. 
Wyeth, either 1st or and ed. 


The Missouri Store Co., Columbia, Mo. 


Gray’s Anatomy. 

Clarke, Problems in Astro-Physics. 
Borden, The Arab Horse, several. 
Autobiography of John Stuart Mill. 
Harrington, About the Weather, several. 


Edwin V. Mitchell, 27 Lewis St., Hartford, Conn. 


Life of Jesus, Oscar Holtzmann. 

Letters of Elizabeth Browning. 

Century Dictionary, 10 vols. 

Abysmal Brute, Jack London. 

Double Story, George MacDonald. 

The Wouldebgoods, illus. Nesbit. 

Abbey’s Shakespeare. 

Mother Pitcher’s Melodies. 

Wooing Martha Pitkin, Bolton. : 

Comes of the Bailey Family, ed. Hollis R. 
ailey. 

My Last Cruise, A. W. Habersham. 

Acute Contagious Diseases, Welsh & Schamberg. 

Occupational Diseases, Thompson. 

Elements of Drawing, Riskin, with illus., Lons- 
mans. 

Eight Harvard Poets, 1st ed. 

The National Game, Alfred H. Spenk. 


National Bibliophile Service, 1270 Broadway, N. Y- 

Ozanam, Dante and Catholic Philosophy. 

Canini, Four Centuries of Spanish Rule. 

We shall be pleased to send you regularly 4°- 
nouncements of books wanted. 


Text- 


uniform ed. by 


E. C. & J. Biddle, 


Astronomer, 
L.L.D., pub. 
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Neighborhood Bk, Shops, 922 Madison Ape., N.Y. 


Sinclair’s Divine Fire. : 
Mendelssohn, trans. by E.R. Sill. 

Century Dictionary. 

Rabelais and His Writings; Rabelais, trans by 
Ww. F. Smith, 2 vols, 


Newark Free Public Lib. of Newark, N. J. 


Sabine, Henri, Table Analytique ... du dict... 
de Jl’Architcture Francais par Viollet-le-Duc, 
Paris, 1880. 

Newbegin’s, 358 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Biography of Henry Augustus Peirce, pub. by 
A. L. Bancroft. 

Voyage of Choris, 

Burchard’s Diary. 

Henry James, Roderick; The European; The Amer- 
ican, Portrait of a Lady; Daisy Miller. 

Untrodden Fields of Anthropology. 

Old Views of San_ Francisco. 

Any old books on California. 


Dan’! H. Newhall, r7or Pershing Sq. Bidg., N. Y. 


(Cash with order if quoted postpaid.) 
Bennett, The Prairie Flower. 
Brown, The Apache Country. 
Butterworth, In the Boyhood of Lincoln. 
Conant, Footprints Mississippi Valley. 
Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, Cleveland, 1905. 
Kinzie, Wau-Bun, Chicago, 1901. 
Ray, Repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 
Siebert, Underground Railroad. 
Whitney, Life on the Circuit with Lincoln. 


New School Bookshop, 46, W. 23rd St., New York. 
Jourdain, Nature of Mathematics, People’s Books. 
Lamprecht, What Is History. 

Metchnikoff, Nature of Man. 

Morgan, Evolution and Adaptation. 

Olivier, White Capital and Coloured Labour. 


Norman, Remington Co., Charles St., Baltimore. 


Prescott, Conquest of Mexico, 3 vols., Lipp. 
Collot, Pronouncing French Reader. 

Boeuf, French Grammar. 

Nasmyth, Soc. Progress in Darwinian Theory, Put- 
nam. 

Huysman, Down There, Dutton. 

Wilstack, Potomac Landings. 

Burke, Extinct Peerage. 

Cloud, Reed by River; Down Durley Lane. 
Prideaux, Theory and Use of Indicators. 

Hale, Cruise in N. Y. 

Hamiiond, Tales of Eccentric Life; Lal; Dr. Grat- 
tan. 

Harland, Royal End; Old Field School Girl. 
Harris, Georgia from Invasion of DeSota, etc. 
Harrison, Well Bred Girl in Society; An Adel- 
weiss of Sierras; Triple Entanglement. 

Harte, Drift from Two Shores. 

Hervey, Book of Xmas. 

Rurnett. Children’s Book. 

Child, Delicate Feasttng. 

Church, Stories from Virgil. 

Conway, Wandering Jew. 

Coolidge, . Household of Pets. 

Creighton, Stories from English History. 
Crockett, Banner of the Blue. 

Currier, History of Religious Orders. 

Cusack, Life Inside Church of Rome. 

D’Arblay, Diary and Letters, vols. 1 and 2, Roberts. 
Davis, About Paris. 

Davis, Friction and Lubrication. 

Day, Squire Phin. 

Dewey, Outline of Theory of Ethics. 

Dodd, Cathedral Days. 

Doyle, Sir Nigel. 

Dunbar, Love of Landry. 

Duke_of a Unity of Nature. 

Eggleston, Amer. War Ballads. 

Eyster, Colonial Boy. 

History & Description of B. & O. R.R., Smith, 1853. 
Latrobe’s Sketch of B. & O., 1867. 

Martindale, Gilbert Family; Carver Family and 
Duffield Family. 

Jones, Histy. of Dorchester County, Md. 
Harvard Classics, three-quaters leather. 

Balto. Dixie.Magazine, vol. 1, 1901, Sumner Ptg. Co. 
Jameson, Shakespeare’s Heroines, $2.50 ed., Dutton. 


BOOKS WANTED—C ontinued 
Norman, Remington—Continued 


Colum, Golden Fleece, illus: in color by Pogany, 
Macm. 

Bigelow, Spirit of Nature Study. 

McLeod, In Arcadian Land. 

Cummings & Pettit, Russian-Amer. Relations, Mar., 
1917-1920, 

Alcott, Morning Glories. 

Weaver, Profitable Vocations for Girls, Barnes. 

Hatton, Elementary Design, 1902 ed., Scrilmer. 
Rawlings, The Cow Boy. 

Caine, Law and the Lady. 

Erckman, Chatrian-Polish Jew. 

Sienkiewicz, Comedy of Errors. 

Trollope, Mr. Maule’s Attempt. 

Wright, Industrial Evolution of U. S. 

World Almanac, 1924. f 

John G. Hohman, Pow-Wows, or Long Lost Friend. 

Sha Rocco, Ancient Sex Worship. 

Farjen, Shadows on the Snow. 

Fleming, Andromeda. 

Fuller, Venetian June. 

Gale, Pilgrims, First Year in N. E. : 

Cambrill, Studies in Civil and Ecclesiastical Histy. 
of Md. _ 

Gilman, Conquest of Sioux. 

Goodwin, White Aprons. 

Graves, Forty Years in China. 

Greene, Corporation Finance. 

Hadley, Railroad Transportation. 

Haggard, Queen Sheba’s Ring. 


Normandie Bk. Co., Morristown, N. J. 

First eds. of famous novels such as Light That 
Failed; Virginian; Kenilworth; John MHalifax, 
Gentleman; hen Knighthood Was in Flower; 
Ethan Frome; Daddy ng Legs; Lady or the 
Tiger; Far from Maddening Crowd; Scaramouche; 
Penrod; Scarlet Letter; Secret Garden; Jane Eyre; 
Ramona, etc., and any ists by Cabell, Hardy and 
Kipling. 

E. O’Connor, 22 Watet St., Stonington, Conn. 
Vanity Fair, July and Dec., 1921, 2 copies each. 


Rob’t E. O’Connor, 326 Franklin St., Elizabeth, N.J. 


Dealers’ Catalogues. 

Catholic Books in general. 

Benziger Bros., N. Y., Catalogue, 1912, of all Cath- 
olic books in English. 


Park Book Shop, 109 E. seth St., New York. 
The Centeaur, A. Blackwood. 


Peabody Shop, 4 E. Center St., Baltimore, Md. 


The First Jungle Book, green cloth, Century. 
Tliad, trans. Lord Derby. 
Colonial Furniture in America, Lockwood. 


Pearlman’s Bk. Shop, 933 G St., N.W., Wash., D. C. 


Knox, Thoughts That Inspire, 2 vols. 

Allibone’s Prose Quotations. 

Shaftsbury, Lessons Voice Culture. 

Collette, All About the Bible. 

Cadman, Critical Harmony of Scriptures. 

Christ in His Homeland. 

Holmes, What Is and What Might Be. 

Sidgewick, Salt of the Earth. 

Finck, Food and Flavor. 

McCutcheon, The Sherrods. 

Vandercook, Red Cross Girls National Capital. 

Lost Illusions. 

Palmer, Where Honor Leads. 

Williamson, Woman Who Dared; House of Lost 
Court; Barnstormers; Papa. 

John Esten Cook, Mohun. 

Atherton, The Conqueror, several copies; cheap. 


Penguin Book Shap, 39 W. 8th St., New York. 


Roxana, Daniel Defoe. 
Country of the Blind; Time Machine, H. G. Wells. 


Countess Kate, Miss Yonge. 


Penn Terminal Bk. Shop, Main Arcade, Penna. Sta., 
New York 


Ivory and the Elephants, Kunz, pub. Doubleday, 
Page. 








| 
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BOOKS WANTED—Continued 


Thomas Perkins, Box 3055, Bosten, Mass. 


Brady, The Kedge Anchor. _ < 

Brown, Sketches of a Whaling Cruise. 
Leaver, Young Officers Sheet Anchor. 

Little, Life on the Ocean. 

Sailing Ships, anything on Rigging or Plans. 
Starbuck, History of American Whalefishery. 
Trow, Old Shipmasters of Salem. 


Pettibone-McLean Co., 73 E. State St., Columbus, O. 

Quiller-Couch, Delectable Dulcy; I Saw Three Ships; 
Shining Ferry; Ship of Stars; White Wolf and 
Other Fire-side Tales. 

Spingarn, Creative Criticism 

Bolin, Getting a Living. F 

Adams, Documents Relating to New Eng. Federa- 
tion 

Dowden, French Revolution and Eng. Literature. 
Doyle, Round Red Lamp. 

Eriksson, Fungsid Diseases of Agricultural Plants. 

Andrews, Latin-English Lexicon. 

Berdoe, Browning Encyclopedia, 8th ed., 2. 
Bullock, Monetary Histy. of U 

Hall, P. F., Immigration. 

Hard, Women of Tomorrow. 

Hazlitt, Lectures on Literature of Age of Eliza- 
beth and Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays, 

Johnson, Century of Expansion. 

MacCoun, Historical Geog. of U. S. 

Powers, Message of Greek Art. 


Pilgrim Press, 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 
Drift Toward Religion, Dr. Albert W. Palmer. 


Post-Box Bk. Service, 67 W. 68th St., New York. 


Harford, Battersby, and Esther Carpenter, The 
Hexateuch, 1 vol. ed., a reprint. 

J. B. Supino, Fra Angelico, trans. by Leader Scott, 
Alinari Bros., Florence, 1902. 


Powers, Book Section, Minneapolis, 


Antiques, January, March, May, 1922. 

Dickens, Household ed., green cloth, 

Holt, Commercialism and Journalism. 

Voyages from Montreal Through the Continent ot 
No. America. 


Chas. T. Powner, 177 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
Waterfield, Margaret H., Scottish and Irish Gar- 


dens. 

R. Rathbone Van Nostrand’s Simple Jewellery. 

Life Story of the Ringling Brothers, pub. Don- 
nelley, Chic., 1900. 

Dugdale, Jukes Family, Putnam. 

Mayo, Margaret, Polly of the Circus, copyright. 

Middleton, George, Circus Memories, Rice, Los An- 
geles, 1913. 

Draper Family in America. 

Vol. 1 only, American Women, ed. Willard & Liv- 
ermore. 

Who, When, What Book, pub. Chicago Record Her- 
ald, 2 vols. or vol. 1 only. 


Charles T. Powner, 406 W. Superior Ave., Cleveland. 
Hudson Tuttle, Secrets of Sacred Heart. 
Vizetelly, Republican France. 


Presby. Bd. of Pub., 41r N. roth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mystery of Suffering, Jas. H. Brookes. 


Presbyterian Bk. Store, Granite Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
er of Religion; Philosophy of Future Life, 
ick. 





Minn, 


Presbyterian Bk. Store, 914 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Life of Wesley, Southey. 
The Truth, Jas H. Brookes, vols. 16 to 25, cloth or 
leather ed. 


Princeton Univ. Store, Princeton, N. J. 


Gerrish, Sex Hygiene, A talk to College 
Badger, please quote. 


Publishers’ Weekly, 62 W. 45th St., New York. 


Will pay toc. each for 30 cops., in good cond., of 
Pub. Wkly. Convention Program Number, May 
10, 10924. 


Boys, 


The Publishers’ W cekly 


Putnams, 2 W. 45th St.. New York. 
Lee, Lost Art of Reading. 
Lowery, Spanish Settlements in the U. S,, 1513. 


1561. 

King, Inner_ Shrine. 

Ripley, Races of Modern Europe. 

Recollections of Elizabeth Benton Fremont. 

Smith, Sunshine and Shadow. 

Townsend, Things I Remember. 

Vaizey, An Unknown Lover. 

Wilstock, Richard Mansfield, the Man and Actor, 

Winter, Life and Art of Richard Mansfield. 

Wells, Patty’s Pride. 

Clemens, Penn Family of Virginia; A Chronologica) 
Record. 

Clairbourns of Virginia. 

Doan’s Manifestations of the Risen Jesus. 

Ford, Colonial Manners and Customs. 

Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill Battle, illus 
McVickar. 

Houses of Our Forefathers. 

Harland, Complete Cook Book. 

Hopkins, Oil Chemists’ Handbook. 

Hamerling, Aspasia, 2 vols., 1885. 

John White and His Descendants, 1860. 

Kirkham, Philosophy of Self Help. 

Lenotre, Romances of the French Revolution, 2 vols. 

McDonald, A Double Story. 

Mulliken, Commercial Dyestuffs, vol. 3, Identifica- 
tion of Organic Compounds Series. 

Martin, Great Religious Teachers of the East. 

Morgan, Critique ot the Theory of Evolution. 

Mason, Broken Road. 

O’Connor, I Myself. 

Avebury, Peace and Happiness. 

Andorit, Marie Clair. 

Colonial Families of Philadelphia. 

Chambers, Reckoning. 

Cushman, History of the Choctaw, Chicksaw and 
Nachez Indians. 

Dr. Long, Sane Sex Life and Sane Sex Living. 

Dumas, Works, 15-vol. ed. 

Emmet, Incidents of My Life. 

Farrington, Gems and Gem Minerals. 

Knowlton Ancestry. 

Kipling, Works, Outward Bound ed. 

Golden Gems of Life. 

Life of Henry Villard. 

O. Henry, Works, 12 vols., cheap, 

Polybius, trans. by James Hampton. 

Raleigh, English Novel. 

Hewitt, Secrets of the Salmon. 

Marshall, Roman Wit, Epigrams. 

Rotschild, Precious Stones. 

Remsen, Post-Mortem Use of -Wealth. 

Story of a Lover. 

Story of Mary MacLane. 

Vance, False Faces. 


Queen’s Univ. Library, Kingston, Can. 
American Historical Review, vol. 24, no. 1. 


Rare Book Co., 99 Nassau St., New York. 
Arnould’s Marine Insurance, 1921, 2 vols., English 


ed. 

The Trial of Aaron Burr, Joseph Plunkett, 1913. 
Barber and Howe’s Historical Collections of New 
Jersey. 

Our Western Border. 

Western Adventure. 

Christian Science Books and Pamphlets. 


The Rare Bk. Shop, 723 17th St., N.W., Wash., D.C. 


Powers, Garden of the Sun. 

Lowe, Chronicles of Friendship. 

Adventures of Capt. Bonaville. 

Denny, Rome Yesterday and Today. 

D’Aureville, Weird Women. 

Print of the William Tell. 

Print of the Moses Taylor. 

Print of the Maderese. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey. 

Chatterton, Ship Models. 
Allbright, The Great Molly Maguire Trials, 1876. 
Dewees, The Molly Maguires, by F. P., 1877. 
Report of the Case of Pa. Commonwealth vs. John 

ehoe, et al, 1876. : 

Lucy, The Molly Maguires of Penna. or Ireland i0 
America, Lond., 1872, 

Babb, Wit and Humour of America. 

Collins, Across the Plains in ’sz. 
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The Rare Booksh ontinued 
St. Nicholas Mag., Sept., t., a 1876; Jan., 
Mar., July, 1877; June, 1878, and July, 1879. 
Farrington On Gems. | 
Kunz, Gems and Precious Stones. 
Twain, Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn, early eds., 
with orig. illus, _ 
Brugiere, Good Living. ; 
Cabell, Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck, 1st ed. 
Curme, Grammar of the German Language. 
De Sessure, Old Plantation Days. 
Line Upon Line and Precept Upon Precept. 
Gribble, Life of Rachel, Scribner. 
Morton, Art of Theatrical Make-Up. 
Godfrey, Collected Poems, Phila., 1767. 
Dickinson, Emily, Poems, 3rd series. 


Raymer’s Bk. Store, 5 N. Division Ave., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Ulysses, Joyce. 

Mean Lee, or a Yankee in Ireland. 
The Catskills, Longstreth, 2nd-hand. 
His Hour, Elinor Glyn. 


Raymer’s, 1330 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Chimes from a Jester’s Bells, Burdette. 

Why Priests Should Wed. ; 
The Works of Lyof N. Tolstoi, vol, 1 only, Scrib- 
ner’s, 1907, blue cloth. 


Reformed Press, 208 Pearl St., N. W., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Brooks, History of Mexican War. 

Brady, American Fights and Fighters, 1866 to 1876. 
Blavatsky, Reminiscences by Wachmeister. 
Castleman, Sportsman’s Club Among the Trappers. 
Long, Sane Sex Life._ , 

Major’s Seventy Years on Frontier. 

Nicholson, King of Black Isles, 1st ed. 

Robbins, Dark Lantern, Mac. 

Paul R. Reynolds, 7o Fifth Ave., New York. 
Something New, P. G. Wodehouse, cheap ed., 2 
copies. 

Reznick, Menshel & Co., 40 Canal St., New York 
Jewish Encyclopedia, any bind. 

Frauen in der Karrikatur, Fuchs. 


Book of Knowledge. 
Spirit of the Ghetto, Hapgood. 


Riker’s, 921 Locust St., Des Moimes, Iowa. 


Roe, Knight of the toth Century. _ 
Cram, Ruined Abbeys of Great Britain. 


A. M. Robertson, 222 Stockton St., San Francisco. 


The Southerner, Walter Hines Page. 
Children of the Soil, Sienkiewiz. 


E. R. Robinson, 410 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


Acme Tables of Bond Values. ; 

Becke, L., By Reef and Palm and Ebbing of the 
Tide; Pacific Tales. 

Bichanan, J., Primitive Christianity. : ; 
Conde, History of Arabic Domination in Spain, 
original text. . . 
Chambers, Ouanisabe and Its Canadian Environ- 
ment, 

Ellis, Mrs., The Family Monitor. 

Froissart’s Chronicles, original text. ; 
Gaborian, Le Petit Vieus Homme de Batignolles; 
La Corde au Cou. 
James, H., Portraits of Places. 

Kirbey, J. O., The Land of Tomorrow. 

Memoirs of Phillip de Comines, original text. 
Memoirs of Sieur de Joinville, original text. 

oore, Life of Byron. 

Mulford, C. E., Text Ewalt. 

Stopes, M., Wise Parenthood. 

A Sea Garden, verse, by H. D. 

Southall, J. G., Epoch of the Mammoth. 

Sprague, C. E., Complete Bond Tables. 

Scott, J. R., In Her Own Right. 

The House on Smith Square. 

Travels of Marco Polo, original text. 

The Truth About Louvain. 

Thomas, A. E., The Print of My Remembrance. 
Washburn, Gov., History of Leicester, Mass. 
Wharton, E., The Conqueror. 

Winter, Wm., Other Days. P 

Fargeon, B. L., The House of White Shadows. 
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Jos. K. Ruebush Co., Dayton, Va. 


Brown’s Genesis of the U. S., 2 vols. 
Burke, History of Va., vol. 4 only. 
Hunt’s Life of Madison. 
Parkinson’s A Tour in- America, 1798-99. 
Smith’s Legends of the War of Independence. 
Tyler’s Williamsburg, Va. 
ayland’s German Element of Shenandoah Valley. 


Rye Bk. & Gift Shop, 42 Purchase St., Rye, N. Y. 


Connell, Prophets of Israel, trans. Cochran, Open 
Court. 


St. Paul Bk. & Sta. Co., 5g E. 6th St., St. Paul. 


Personal Idealism and Mysticism, Inge. 
Amundson’s South Pole. 


Schaefer & Koradi, 407 Callowhill St., Philadelphia 


Philadelphia Saturday Museum, 1843. 

Burton’s Magazine. 

Saturday Courier, Jan. 14, Mar. 3, June 9, Nov. 10, 
Dec. 1, 1832. 

Books in Penna. German Dialect. 


Schmalzried Bk. Shop, grr Main St., Dallas, Tex. 

Life of John Wesley Hardin, pub. in Seguin, 1896. 

Ante-Nicene Fathers. 

Epicurean Romances, Thomas Moore. 

Faiths and Its Psychology, Inge. 

Moore’s Life of Byron, 2 vols., Murray ed., 1830. 

Memoirs and Memorial, Gen. Elisha F. Paxton. 

Mediterranean Trip, Noah Brooks. 

Remenuones (Genealogy), H. H. McCormick. 

Interpretation of Genesis, Gesterfield. 

In Wig Society, Lady Airlie. 

Astronomical and Commercial Discourses, T. Chal- 
mers. 

Baptist Trans. of the Bible, old ed. 


G. Schmidt, 415 Woodland Ave., Leonia, N. J. 


Banks, Bibl. Econ. Entomology, part. 6. 

Sevens, Dyar, Mosquitoes, N. & Centr. Amer., 
4 vols. 

Blatchley, Coleoptera of Indiana. 

Beach, Apples of New York, vol. 2, same complete. 
Torrey Bota. Club, Memoirs, and Bull., any com- 
plete vols. 

Am. Jl. of Botany, early vols. 

Odom’s Ital. Furniture, 2 vols. 

Chemical Abstracts, 1923, vols. 1-4, 13. 

Jl. Am. Chem. Society, 1-15, or any oak vols., 1923, 
Kauffmann, Agaricaceae of Michigan. 

Murrill, Agaricaceae. 

Mycologia, complete set. 

Lloyd, Volvai of U. S. A., 1808. 


Schulte’s Book Store, 8 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers, 2nd series, vol. 
13, 

Kant’s Eternal Peace. 

Willis, Our Philippine Problem. 

Realf’s Poems. 


Scrantom’s, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Wanderer in Florence, E. V. Lucas. 

Book of the Tarpon, Dimrock. 

Women of the Bible, Margaret Sangster. 

Prester John, John Buchan. 

The Thirty-Nine Steps, John Buchan. 

The World a Spiritual System, Snowden. 

The Mind and Words of Jesus. 

Rock and Water Gardens, F. W. Meyer, ed. E. T. 
Cook. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons, sth Ave. at 48th St., N. Y. 


Allen, G., Classical Rome, Pocket ed. 

Armstrong, Modern Painting, Hardwood Finishing 
and Sign Writing, Lane. 

Ayers, E. B., A Motor Flight Through Algeria and 
Tunisia, McClurg. 

Bannatyune, Life of Col. Despard. 

Birrell, A... Men, Women and Books, Scribner. 

Brown, H., Venetian Republic. 

Cain, G., Walks in Paris, Methuen. 

Galdos, Marianela, ~~ trans. 

Gregorovius, Lucretia Borgia, Hepletes. 

Hannay, J. O., Wisdom of the Desert, Whittaker. 

— H. W., Paul Anthony Christian, Davis & 
ond, « 

Hitchcock, Manual for Ministers, Revell, 

Horton, G., In Argolis, McClurg. 

Jekyll & Mawley, Roses for English Gardens. 
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BOOKS WANTED—Continued nie A. J. , Hetiens Ceptingnd 
t . . 
Scribner’s—Continued Diane nay complete from the Spisit Pen of C2. 
Kings, Lange Commentary, Scribner. John Jasper’s Secret. 
Kingsley, K. G., History of French Art, Long- Cloven Foot. 


mans. ' © Any Dickeniana. 
Kicia, The Mathematical Theory ot the Tob, C. W. Smith, 113 East Ave., Rochester, N. y 
cribner. irmi jor’ i , 
auaebarty, A., A Guide to Wild Flowers, Stokes. Direingtaas ‘Tae -Aiager'eWiees. 
Lummis, C. F., Spanish Pioneers, McClurg. C. Everette Smith, 3508 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 
Merimee, Letters to An Unknown, Brentano. Quote any Grolier Club items you may have 


Mitchell’s Practical Gilding and Bronzing. Lover, Samuel, Little, Brown & Co., Treasure Trove 


Ye Modjeska, Memoirs of Mme. Modjeska, Scribner. nde 

- ‘Mott, L., The Whité Darkness, Outing. eet ee copies. 4 can 

Lee Norway, Naples, Past and Present, Methuen. lowing: pape ge paper eds. of the fol- 
a Palmer, W. T., English Lakes, Black. Pleasures of a Book-Worm, J. Rogers Rees, 12%. 


Phythian, J. E., Trees in Nature, Myth and Art, Spirit and Influence of Chivalry, John Batty, 1800. 


Jacobs. Diversions of. a Book-Worm, J. -R 

ae 7 E - » J. ‘Rogers Rees, 1886. 
; Redesdale, Tales of Old. snhon, Macelnes Scrib- The above i titles are pub. by Elliot Stock, eco 
aly 84 Richardson, R. B., Vacation Days in Greece, Seri American Etchings, 20 original etchings by Moran, 


ner s. : . “a9: ° ° 
Selous, F. C., Recent Hunting Trips in British No. Biographical Matter, by Sk ae 
America. : : ce ae , “9 . 

Hes Smith, Scientific Fundamentals for the Beauty aan eae ee folio, ae aso 
A eee: . Seite Site Kann, Rodolphe, Catalogue of Collection of Pictures, 
baal a = a : same ac gE Double- illus. with photogravures, pub. Charles Sedel- 
Wilson, E. H., Aristocrats of the Garden, meyer, Paris, 1907, handmade paper edn., 2 vols., 


day. 3 folio size, 13 in. x 18 in. 
Wilstock, Potomac Landings, Doubleday. Brotherhood of letters, Rees, handmade paper edn. 
Charles Sessler, 1314 Walnut St., Philadelphia. Rambles in: Book Land, by Wm. Davenport Adams 


pub. 188, handmade paper ed. 
Essays About Men, Women and Books, by Augus- 


; Step by Step, pub. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
tine Birrell, pub. 1804, handmade paper ed. 


A Round Table in Poictesme. 


Buddah Crystal, by Ozaki. - ‘ 
True Stories of New England Captives, E. Baker. pig gg hy James E. Matthew, 
Strange, Etched and Engraved Words of Frank pub. paper 


Short, 1908 Beaux Arts Society, 25 remarque proof etchings, 
Sleter’s Engravings and Their Value, sth ed. ceeatrtins catalogue in English, Paris, 1878, 2 
ols. 


: H. J. Shanley & Co., Masonic Temple, Burlington, Vt. Commas, James Fenimore, Iroquois ed., Putnam, 33 
4 om . -: vols. 

pa Yhe Land of Little Care, Kiser. Crozat Gallery, Paris, 1729, 2 vols. folio. 

ar J. V. Sheehan, 1550 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. Da Vinci, Life and Works, Hardy Pratt ed., 189, 


: 2 vols. 
Chesterton, The Ball and the Cross. Johnson John G., Collection of Paintings, etc., pri- 
Sherwood’s, 24 Beekman St., New York. vately printed. 


Heroes & Martyrs of Christianity, Fredk. M. Bird, Japan_paper ed., limited, 3 vols., gto. 

Keeler, Kirk & Patrick. The Tragedy of Quebec. 
I Will Repay, Baroness Orczy. The Engineer Corps of Hell, by E. A. Therman. 
Scarlet Pimpernel. Lincoln’s Works, by Nicolay and Hay. 
Profiles, Ketchum, Badger. Memoir of Jefferson Davis, ¥ his wife. 
Stricklands Lives of the Queens of England, 1- yng 4 the Jesuits, by Gwry, trans. by Paul 


PRT " 


l. ed. ; 
Who's “Who in America, Marquis, vol. no. 11. The Great Conspiracy, pub. 1866, by Barclay Co. 
My Memoirs, Marg. Steinhall, Doran. one R 
My Mamie Rose, Gidare. Re bons Nome.  . G 
(2) Constitution of the U. S., Beck. eview of the Trial of John H. Surrant, by Gen. 
Dreamer of Dreams, Doran. geen Harris. : ‘ ’ 
Mikado, W. S. Gilbert. oreign Conspiracy Against the Liberties of the 
Life and Poems of Dafydd A. B. Gwilym, Lewes, _,Umited States, by Samuel F. B. Morse. se 
Scrib., 1914. Ten copies of Romanism and Spiritualism, Their 
hee Hope Chest. Identity with Paganism, by Col J. Garnier, pub. 
ait History of Albany, Weiss. b ene save am een London, 1920, re- 
Hae . Y's. yee . vised and enlarged ed. 
Pe Fisk Jubilce Singers, Boston, 188. Christ Crucified, The Power of God and the Wis- 


dom of God, pub., Chapman & Hall, London. 

Hartsborn, N. J. Practice. The Coming End of the Time of the Gentiles, new 

Biddles, Divorce. and revised ed. b 

World's Voices, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, leather Daniel’s Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks, pub. 
Marshall Bros., London. 


History of Ireland, Finnerty. 


ome M, Mon Cher Tommy Fayard. James Henry Smith Collection, illus., N. Y., 191 
Estaunie, E., L’Infirme aux mains de lumiere. ed. de luxe, hand-made paper, 1 vol. folio. 


Whistler, James McNiel, Paintings of 1 vol. 


Beumana, E., LInnole. The following Riverside Press and Houghton Mif- 


Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester, N. Y. flin Special limited items, please do not quote 
Set of Benjamin Franklin, 12 vols., G. P. Putnam. any items that are not limited. : 
Set of Thomas Jefferson, 12 vols., G. P. Putnam. Declaration of Independence, a broadside. 
Henry Morley, English Literature in the Reign Leaves from Diary of Impressionist, by 

. Si. ’s The English E ow Sonnets and Madrigals 
Joseph F. Wickham’s The Englis ssay. Salmagundi Chub, History, of 

S. D. Siler, 930 Canal St., New Orleans, La. ntimental Journey, 4. Sterne. ot 
Vandover and the Brute, Frank Norris. —— ee ”” Etchings and Drypoints, 
Life of Jesus, Illus. Renan. Parlement of Foules, by Chaucer. 


A. J. Slatter, 5, Broadhinton jr» Landon, S. W- 4» Smith Bk. Co., Union Central Bldg,, Cincinnati, 0. 
. * «@ h 
Field’s Pen -Portraits of Ch. Dickens Readings, Ava written by and pertaining to Asher 


Hanaford’s Lit Writi f ickens. 
ee on Dinnee ep Ss ee Standard Bk. Co., 118 E. asth St., New York. 


MacKenzie’s Ch. Dickens. The Making of Religion, Andrew Lang. 








— 
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BOOKS WANTED—Continued 
$$ 
Standard Book Co.—Continued 


Philosophy of Henry Bergson, Edouard Leroy. 
Four Stages of Greek Religion, Murray. 

Jackson’s Zoroaster, Prophet Ancient Ivan. 
Biology in Everyday Life, Thomson. 

The Russian People, Maurice Baring. 

Warner’s Library of the World’s Best Literature, 
31 vols., latest revised ed. 

Moulton’s Library of ne Criticism. 
Experimental Pedagogy and the Psychology of the 
Child, Claparede. 

Instinct in Man, Drever. 

The Psychology of Marriage, Gallighan. 
Psychology of Insanity, Hart. 

Talks to Teachers, James. 

The New Psychology and the Teacher, Miller. 
Creative Revolution, Paul. ; 
The New Psychology and Its Relation to Life, Tans- 
ley, se 

Instinct and the Unconscious, Rivers. 

Man’s Unconscious Conflict, Lay, 


Stanton & Van Vliet Co., 2537 S. State St., Chicago 


Hands Up, Woolridge. 
Figs from Thistles, Millay, 1st ed. 


G. E. Stechert & Co., 31 E. roth St., New York. 


Ade, Handmade Fables, D. P. 

Bryant, History Balladry, Badger. 

Cato, Roman Farm Management, Mac. 

Brisbane, Editorials from Hearst Newspapers, Ar- 
cadia. 

Carpenter’s Land Beyond Mexico, 1920, Boston. 
Clarke, Philosophy of Wealth, Ginn. , 
Dillon, Laws and Jurisprudence of England & 
Amer. 

Dodge, Gustavus Adolphus, H. M. 

English, Conquest Country, N. W. Ohio. 

James, H., Essays in London and Elsewhere. 
Mayo Clinic Papers, 1922. 

Morgan, Critique of Evolution, Princeton. 
Newcomb, Compendium Spherical Astronomy, Mac. 
Paine, Ships and Sailors of Old Salem. 

Atten, Premises Polit. Economy, Lipp. 

Plato, Dialogues, tr. Jowett, 4 vols., Scribner. 
Pryor, Mother of George Washington. 

Plutarch, Moralia, ed. Goodwin, Boston. 

Randall, Thos. Jefferson, 3 vols. 

Rogers, American Newspaper, Chicago. 

Searight, Old Pike, Uniontown, Pa. 

Singleton, Historic Buildings, Dodd; Modern Paint- 
ings, Dodd. 

Smith, Japanese Goldfish, Wash. 

Speed, Wilderness Road, Louisville, . 

Stevenson, Maximilian in Mexico, 1899, Century. 
Sun, Casual Essays of the N. Y. Sun, 1905. 
White, Oiled Roads and Streets. 

Wolf, Goldfish Breeds, Innes, Phila. 

American Catalog Cumulative, vols. 1876-1910, any. 
Amer. Law Review, set or run. 

Amer. Historical Review, set or odd vols. 

Amer. Polit. Science Review, set or run. 
Andrews, Minimum Wage Legislation, Albany; 
Science of Society. 

Azarius, Essays Educational and Miscellaneous. 
Banking Law Journal, set or run. 

Bernard, Factors in Evolution. 

Great Amer. Debates, ed. Miller, Current Liter. 
Griffis, Japan, 1923, Globe Ptg. Co. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel and His Wife. 

Hull, Pract Problems Banking and Currency. 


Jugler, Brief History Panics, Putnam. 


Kemmerer, Money and Credit Instruments. 
Leaming, Philadelphia Lawyer in Ldn. Courts. 
Lob-Lorenz, Electro-Chem. Organic Compounds. 
McLaughlin, Cyclonedia Amer. Gov’t, 3 vols. 
Moody, Art of Wall Street Investing. 

Page, The Negro, Scribner. 

Reed, Birds Eastern N. Am. 

Roberts, Anthracite Coal Industry. 

Scripture, Elements Experimental Phonetics. 
Sheridan, Mayfair to oscow, Boni. 

Trotsky, Our Revolution, Holt, 

Walpole; Art of J. B. Cabell, McBride. 
Williams, Rutherford B. Hayes, 2 vols.. H. M. 
Willoughby, Territories and. Dependencies. 

Zahm, Sound’ and Music, Chicago. 
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Stevebold’s Bk. & Art Store, 106 Park Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Anything by Maurice Tokay. 

Any books on Coins. 

Last ed. Brit. Encycl., 29 vols. 
Harvard Classics, cloth, cheap. 

Any Stamp Collections. 

Trask, Lessons in Love. 

Chardenal’s New French Course, 1920. 
Gregg’s Short-hand Manual, 1916. 
Wentworth & Smith’s Algebra. 

Any 1st Readers, good condition. 


W. K. Stewart Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Any of Julie P. Smith’s Novels, cloth, bound. 
Wm. Downie, Hunting for Gold, pub. California 

Press, 
Thomas, Sex and Society. 


W. K. Stewart Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Judea from Cyrus to Titus, Latimer. 
Iconoclast, Brann. 
Christian Schools and Scholars, Augusta Drane. 


H. S. Stratford Co., S. Spring St., Los Angeles. 
A. Blodgett and Descendants, Marvin. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia. 


Loggarth Aroon, J. Guinan. 

Bailey, Garden Making, Macmillan. 
Schnitzler, Cassanova’s Homecoming, Seltzer. 
Duncan, Everyman for Himself, Harper. 


Sunwise Turn, 5: E. 44th St., New York. 
In This Our World, Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 
The Master as I Saw Him, Vivekananda, M. E. 

Noble, Longmans, Green, 1910. 

The House of the Green Shutters, George Douglas. 
Ralph Hodgson’s Poems. 

The Poems of John Keats, privately printed by 
Chiswick Press, 1904, for Scott, Thaw & Co. 
W. B. Yeats’s Collected Plays, containing The 
Countess Cathleen, The Macmillan Co. 

The History of Philosophy, Windelband. 

Chitral, 

Memoirs of a Highland Lady, by E. Smith, Long- 
mans, Green. 

Pique, a Tale of English Aristocracy, pub. by 
Winston. 

The Mutiny and Piratical Seizure of H. M. 5. 
Bounty, publ. by Oxford Univ. Press, 1914. 

Sea Songs, by David Morton. 

Inns and Taverns of Old London, by Henry C. 
Shellex pub by Page, Boston. 

Peggy O’Neal, by Alfred Henry Lewis, Grosset, 
Dunlap. 


Syracuse Univ. Bk. Store, 303 University Pl., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
Marie Bashkirtsoff. 
MacLane, I, May MacLane. 


Theatre Arts, 7 E. 42nd St., New York 


Theatre Arts Popendl! Vol. I., No. 3, May, 1917. 
Theatre Arts Quarterly, Vol. III., No. 4, October, 
1919. 
Lewis M. Thompson, 24 Stone St., New York. 
English Notes, Boston, Daily Mail Office, 184; 
this was a Yankee Nation Extra, pub. in con- 
nection with the periodical, The Yankee Nation. 
Hamlet, Tonson, London, 1734. 
As You Like It, Tonson, London, 1734. 


B. Thorsen, 3042 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
H. C. Andersen, any item, also school books which 
contain stories by Andersen. 


Lucien Townsend, 514 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Pattie’s Journal, 
O Hearts Irish Pedigrees. 


Tulsa Bk. Shop, 6 E. 3rd St., Tulsa, Okla. 


Rice, Rocher Fendu. 
American Churches, vol. 2. 
Denton, Soul of Things, aa 
Works of James Buchanan, 12 v., ed. by John Bas- 
set Moore, 1908-12. 
Annalist, complete file. 
U. S. Statistical Abstract, complete file. - ; 


; 
: 
| 
: 
. 
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BOOKS WANTED—Continued 


Otto Ulbrich Co., 386 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y,. 


La Bas, Huysman. 
The British in Boston, Barker. : 
Journey to Nature, Mowbry, 3 copies. 
Among the Pines. 

Kaloolah, Mayo. 
Nedra, McCutcheon. 
Debit and Credit, tr. 


Union College Library, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Ten Brink, Language and Metre of Chaucer. 
Edinburgh Mathematical Tracts No. 4. 


Union League Club, 1 E. 39th St., New York 
Reade, Charles, Works. 


United Lutheran Publication House, 860 Cass St., 
Chicago 
Light from the Cross, by Tholuck. 


University of Cincinnati Library, Burnet Woods 
Park, Cincinnati, O. 


Botanical Gazette, vols. 23, 24 and 35 complete. 

Burnet, J., Eaarly reek Philosophy, 2nd ed. 

Carlyle, E., Wm. Cobbett. . 

Gibbins, Economic and industrial progress of Cen- 
tury. 

Glover, Life and Letters in 4th Century. 

Mordell, Erotic Motive_in Literature. 

Zeno & Cleanthes, Fragments, Ed. Pearson. 


University of Minnesota Lib., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pfungst, Clever Hans, by Rahn. 

Stratton, G. M., Experimental Psychology and Its 
Bearing Upon Culture. 

Lewis, A. H., Life of Richard Croker. 

Bosanquet, Value and Destiny of Individual. 


University of Penn. Lib., Phila., Pa. 


Wesley and Darbyshire, Social Problems and Chris- 
tian Ideals, 


University of Wisconsin Lib., Madison, Wis. 

Burns, Wm. A., Practical Sheep Husbandry, Chi- 
cago, 1919. 

Caffin, C. H., Art for Life’s Sake, N. Y., 1913. 

Davis, Wm. §S., Influence of Wealth in Imperial 
Rome, Macmillan. 

Dean, Edward O., Opportunities in Farming, N. Y., 
1919. 

DuPont de Nemours, A., Cultivation of Vineyards 
in Southwestern France, N. Y., 1920. 

Giles, John H., Farm-ranch Bookkeeping, San An- 
tonio, Texas, 1919. 





by Cummings. 


Gulick, Sidney L., American-Japanese Problem, 
Ie . dvs, 2084, 
Herbermann, Chas. G., Business Life in Ancient 


Rome, N. Y., 1880. 

Lodge, Richord, Close of Middle Ages, N. Y., 1904, 
3 copies. 

Newell, Wm. W., Games and Songs of American 
Children, N. Y., 1903. 

Photo-miniature, No. 184, N. Y., 1o21. 

Tilden, Freeman, Second Wind, N. Y., 1917, 

Uhlhorn, G., Conflict of Christianity with Heathen- 
ism, N. Y. 

Werner, Carl A., Tobaccoland ,N. Y., 1922. 

Wilson, Lucius E., Community Leadership, N. Y., 
1919. 

U. of. I. Sup. Store, 627 S. Wright St., Champaign, Ill, 

Mencken, Heliogabalus. 


Van-Cleland Book and Art Store, 28 Main St., 
Winnipeg, Canada. 


Pictures, prints, engravings, etc., 
Flagellation. 

Footprints of the World’s History. 
Dear Old London, 2 copies. 
Memoirs of a Russian Embassador. 
Inge, Outspoken Addresses. 

A Humorous History of New York, by D. Knicker- 
bocker. 

Cambridge Modern History. 

Fate, by Susan Marron Spalding. 

aul Kane,.Wanderings of An-Artist Among N. A. 
Indians. 

Philosophy of Life, A. W. Martin. 

Open All Night, author unknown. 


pertaining to 


The Publishers’ Weekly 


Van Cleland Bk. & Art Co.—Continued 
Dr. Guest, Celtic Origins, origins Celtici. 
27_, Years in Canada West, by Strickland. 


T. B, Ventres, 286 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N, y, 
Bible in Shakespeare, Burgess, F. H. Revell. 


H. S. Victorson, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
The Riddle of tthe Sands, Childers. 
The Threshold of Quiet, Corcker. 
The Red Thumb Mark; The Eye of Osiris, Austin. 
The Emigrant Ship, Clarke Russell. 
The International Year Book, 1913, 1914 and 1917 to 
1923, 
A. F. Von Blon, Waco, Texas. 
Life, John Wesley Hardin, 144 pp., Seguin, 1806, 
sold in auction $28. 
Life of Ben Thompson, author not known, sold 
in auction $15. 


A. G. Vroman, 329 E. Colorado St., Pasadena, Cal. 


Cocktail Book, pub. by Page. 

101 Beverages, pub. by. Elder. 
Conklin, How to Mix Drinks. 
Country of the Ring and the Book. 
Inman, Old Santa Fe Trail. 
Munger, Wind Before Dawn. 


H. W. Vrooman, Kokomo, Ind. 


Marks of American Pottery, by Edwin Atlee Bar- 
ber. ; 


John Wanamaker, New York 


Dream Fox Story Book, by Wright-Macmillan. 
The Quarry, by Moroso, pub. by Little, Brown. 


Washington Sq. Book Shop, 27 W. 8th St., N. Y. 
Anatomy of Melancholy, in one vol. only. 


J. R. Weldin, 413 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Finod, J. De., Thousand Flashes of French Wit, 
Wisdom and Wickedness. 
M. Harland, His Great Self. 


Edgar H. Wells & Co., 41a E. 47th St., New York 

Billings, Platonism of Philo Judaeus, 1919. 

Blackmore, Lorna Doone, ill. by C. Johnson, 1900. 

Cole, European Silks. 

Dexter, Church Polity of the Pilgrims, 1870. 

Havemeyer, Anthropology, the Science of Maa and 
His Ancestors. i 

History of the World from the Creation to the 
Present Time, 1865. 

Hodges, George, In This Present World. 

Juan, Secret Expedition to Peru, 1851. 

Melville, Moby Dick. . 

Meuzies, The Earliest Gospel, 1901. ‘ 

Merrymount Press, Leonardo da Vinci; 
Journey to the Low Countries. 

Morgan, Critiqe of the Theory of Evolution. 

Osgood, American Colonies in the 17th Century, 
1904, 3 vols. 

Riverside Press, Petrarch’s 
Sonnets; The Centaur. 

Sophocles,. The Philoctetes of Sophocles, ed. by F. 
P. Graves, 1897. or 

Starbuck, Child Mind and Child Religion, 1908. 

Thorndike, Notes on Child Study. 


Durer’s 


Sonnets; Ronsard’s 


Walker, Some Aspects of the Religious Life of 
New England, 1897. : 
va Historical Sketches of North Carolina, 

1851. 


Paulsen’s System of Ethics. 

Grant, Percy S., Return of Odysseus, 1912; Obser- 
vations in Asia, 1908; Socialism and Christianity, 
1910. : 

Morse, R., Fear God in Your Own Community, 1918. 

Staley, V., Liturgical Studies, 1907. 


Wheeler Pub. Co., 317 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Barry and Patton, Men and Memories of San 
Francisco. 

Bell, Reminiscences of a Ranger. | 

Venegas, History of California, London, 1759. 

Robinson, Life in California. 

Field, Personal. Reminiscences. 

are. Personal Adventures, in Upper and_ Lower 
alif. 

Revere, Tour of Duty in California. 
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Wheeler Pub. Co.—Continued 
Coulter, Adventures on the Western Coast of South 
America. p 
Ide, Scraps of California History. 
Huntley, California, Its Gold and Its Inhabitants. 
Coke, Oregon and California. 
Zuffum, Six Months in the -Gold Mines. 
Historical Sketch of Los Angeles County, L. A., 


1876. 

Udell, Incidents of Travel in California. 

Brooks, J. Trywhitt, Four Months Among the Gold 
Finders in California. 

Coyner, The Lost Trappers. 

Cutts, The Conquest of California. 

Delana, Life on the Plains. 

Foster, Gold Regions of California, 

Gleeson, History of the Catholic Church in Cali- 
tornia. 

Greeley, An Overland Journey. 

Johnson, Sights in the Gold Region. 

Kelley, California, 2 vols. 

Quigley, The Irish Race in California. 
Mollhawseus Diary of a Journey to the 
Coast, 2 vols. 

Soule, Gihon and Nisbet, Annals of San Francisco. 

Tyson, Diary of a Physician in California. 
Woods, Sixteen Months at the Gold Diggings. 


White House, Bk. Dept., San Francisco, Cal. 
1 vol. 7, Casanova. 


Whitlock’s, 219 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 


Osgood, English Colonies of 17th Century. 

Morse Antiques. 

Antique Furniture, any items. 

Mines, A Presbyterian Minister Looking for the 
Church. 

Landolt & Bernstein, French Dictionary. 

Lanard Bible in India. 

Lopfler Vorlesungen uber geschichtliche entwick- 
leung der. 

Lehre den Bacterien, Leipzig, 1887, 

Sighart, Alfred the Great. 

Swett, Principles Mail Order Business. 
Obstetrics 17th Cent., cheap. 

Jerome, Clock Making. 

Verlaine, La Methode. de Colonization. 

Tuttle, Finnie and the Dravadian. 

Kapper, Overhead Transmission. 

Massee, Pewter Plate, 2nd ed. 

Haber, Technical Gas and Reactions. 

Hardy, Woodlanders, dark mor., handy vol. ed. 

Osborn, Questioned Documents. 


W. A. Wilde Co., 13r Clarendon St., Boston 


Peloubet’s Select "Notes for the Years 1916 and 
1919. 


Frank J. Wilder, 28 Warren Ave., Somerville, Bos- 
ton 42, Mass. 

Bacon’s Hudson River from Océan to Source. 

Foote’s Sketches of Va., Second Series. 

Journal of Major Robert Rogers. : 

Peckham Genealogy, 1922. 

Schuremans of N. J., 1902 and Supp., 1906. 

‘one’s Hist. of Washington’ Co., N. Y. 

Whitcomb, Genealogy, 1904 or 1888. 

Any Genealogical Book or Pamphlet. 

Any Town or County History. 

Boyer, Genealogy, rots. 

Chad Brown Memorial, 1888. 

Dickey Family, 1898. 

Life of Samuel Bard, 1882. 

Old Chimney Stacks. East Hadam, Conn. 

Samuel Sewall’s Diary. 

Any Genealogical Book or Pamphlet. 

Any Town or County History. 


A. Williams, 119. Fayetteville St., Raleigh, N. C. 


zee Princess Passes, Williamson. 

ed As a Rose Is.She; Cometh Up As a Flower, 
Broughton. ; 

Sunmaid, author not known. 


J. I. Williams Book Co., 24 Pearl St., Worcester, 
‘Mass. 


cambia’s Stteel Handbook. 
hirteen Years in the Russian Court. 


Pacific 
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Williams Book Stores Co., 2-4-6 Milk St., Boston 

Archo Volume. 

American Kennel Club Stud Book, vol. 22, 26 and 
-up to 1923, 

Boas, History of Medicine, N, Y., 1847. . 

Bronson, Whaleman’s Cabin; Ann Maria. 

Barclay, Following of the Star. 

Bailey, Encyclopedia of Agriculture, 4 vols. 

Beith, Ian Hay, Oppressed English, D.. P. 

Cory, Hunting and Fishing in Florida. 

Carrington, Vitality, Fasting and Nutrition, Reb- 
man Co. 

Chester, Geo. R, Wallingford in His Prime; Wal- 
lingford & Blackie Daw. 


Cesmopolitan Magazine, August, i918, February, 
1920. 

Determinative Tables for Minerals, Lippincott, 
Cyriax, E. T., Elements of Kellgiens Manual 
Treatment. 

Day, SRipper and the Skipped. 

Daniels, Keal Money. 
Determinative Tables for Minerals, Lippincott, 
1910. 

Engineering Index, 1918, pub. Amer. Soc. Mech. 


Eng. 
Falk, Chemistry of Enzyme Actions, Chem. Pub. 
Gage, Thos., Travel in the West Indies, 1860, 
Gouldner, Work on Gas Engine, 
Gallon, Great Gay Road. 

Hart, Wool, Liepworth Co., Phil. 

en Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 


a, & 

Harben, Will, Abner Daniel; Ann Boyd; Dixie 
Hart; Gilbert Neal. 

Hardy, A. S., New Methods in Typographical Sur- 
veying; Imaginary Quantities. 

Hayes, Hiram, Paul Anthony in Mexico. 

Kennedy, John, History of Steam Navigation, 
Bichall Co,, Liverpool. 

Initiate, The, Dutton. 

Lancaster, J. B., The Law Bringers, Doran. 

Lee, Happy Island, Burt. 

Lindsay, Norman, Magic Pudding. 

Morse, E. S., Glimpses of China and Chinese 
Homes; Mars and Its Mysteries. 

Mencken and Nathan, Heliogabulus. 

Newell, Voyage of the Fleetswing, De Wolf Fiske. 

Nicolay & Hay, Lincoln, Log Cabin ed. 

Nichols, Water Supply, Chemical and Sanitary, 
Wiley. 

Parchman and Newburger, History of Medicine, in 
German, Jena, 1901. 

Parrots, anything on training of. 

Patterson, Nemesis of Nations. 

Parker, Control of Water, Van Nostrand. 

Phillips, D. G., The Plum Tree. . 

Raleigh, Theory of Sound, 2 vols. 

Ramann, Lina, Franz Liszt. 

Rinehart, Amazing Adventures of Letitia Carberry. 

Smith, R. H., Principles of Machine Work. 

Seton-Thompson, Artistic Anatomy of Animals, 


Mac 

Safroni, Middletotn, Sailor and Beachcomber. 

Stockley, Cynthia, Resurrection. 

Somerville & Ross, Irish Yesterdays; Experiences 
of an Irish M. P.; Further Experiences of an 
Irish M. P. 

Utterance, Dodd, Mead. 

Wallace, Lady, Beethoven’s 
only. 

Westcott, Hepsy Burke. 

Yonge, Charlotte, Confiscate. 

Weikel, A. H., Betty Baird’s Ventures, 


Letters, Eng. trans. 


C. Witter, 19 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis Diocese, Adelmann. 


Arthur R. Womrath, 21 W. 4sth St., New York 
Leaming, Philadelphia Lawyer in London Courts.- 
Anderson, Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy. 
Memling, Representative Illustrations. 

Vaseengen 150 Ifustrations, introduction by Gen- 
se 

Work of Rubens; Reproductions in soo Illustrations 
with Biographical Sketch by Rosenberg. 

Work of Rembrandt, Reproductions in s00 Illustra- 
tions, with Biographical Sketch by Rosenberg. 

Long, Memoirs of Robert E. Lee. 

Birke, An Apache Campaign. 

Violet Le Duc, Annals of a Forttress. 
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BOOKS ' “ANTED—Continued 


A. R, Womrath—Continued 


Meade, Old Churches, Ministers and Families ot 
Virginia, vol. 1 only. : i 

Reminiscences of California Life, ’49 to ’83 in Cali- 
ornia and Nevada. 

Encyclopedia Brittanica, 24 vols., pub. 1890. 

People’s Cyclopedia, 4 vols., pub. 1890. 

Brady, Tittlebat Titmouse. 

London, Our Hawaii, 1st ed.; Log of the Snark, Ist 
ed.; Cruise of the Snark, 1st ed.; Burning Day- 
light, 1st ed.; Faith of Men, 1st ed.; Road, rst 
ed.; Tales of the Fish Patrol, rst ed.; Red One, 
1st ed.; Adventure, ist ed.; People of the Abyss. 
ist ed.; God of His Fathers, 1st ed.; Son of the 
Wolf, rst ed.; Smoke Bellew, 1st ed.; Martin 
Eden, 1st ed.; When God Laughs, 1st ed.; Call ot 
the Wild; ist ed. 


Woodward & Lcthrop, Washington, D. C. 


Stepsons of Light, by Eugene M. Rhodes. 
The Velvet Glove, by H. S. Merriman, 


Woodworth’s Book Store, 1311 E. 57th St., Chicago 

Johnson, Classic Library of Famous Literature. 
Edward Wren Co., Springfield, O. 

The Kentucky Colonel, by Opie Reed. 


William H. Ziesenitz, 532 Warren St., Hudson, N.Y. 


Delphic Oracle, T. Dempsey. 
Rome, Its Story, St. Clair Baddeley, 





BOOKS FOR SALE 





Aldine Book Co., 436 Fourth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Indians and Western Adventures; collection of over 
15,000 selected books and pamphlets, carefully 
listed in 5 large catalogs, for the public library, 
the collector and the trade. One part of the « 
catalogs is sent free, the other parts only to 
prospective buyers. 


Aries Book Shop, 116 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Book of the Thousand Nights and One Night, John 
Payne translation, 9 vols., London, 1901, privately 
printed; please quote. 

Floyd Dell, Janet March; please quote. 

American Mercury, January. 


H. Berkelowe, Hoveniersdwarsstraat 6-10, Rotter- 


dam, Holland. 
C. B. Fry’s Magazine, 1904-'14, compl. bound in 20 
vol., $100. 


Brown Book Shop, Madison, Wis. 


George Meredith, 17 vols., Constable ed., cloth, 
$19.50. 

Harvard Classics, 51 vols., leather, $75.00. 
Martin’s Histoire De France, % calf., 17  vols., 


$12.50. 

Irving, 16 vols., buckram, De Faw ed., $16.00. 

Appleton’s Encyclopedia of Am. Biography, 6 volS., 
tree calf, as new, $10.50. 

Confederate Military History of War of Union, 
editor, Gén. Clement of Georgia, 12 vols., new, 
full morocco, $15.00. 

Motley, complete, 17 vols., buckram, $13.50. 

Allison. Napoleon and History of Europe, 8 vols., 
bound in % Russia, $900. 

Stormouth’s Dictionary of English, Rus- 
sian, $4.00. 


H. & W. B. Drew Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Set Century Dictionary Cyclopedia, 10 vols.,’ 2 
supplements, good condition; make offer. 


Harlem Book Co., 53 West 125th St., New York 


Clearance sale on new books, all 35c. ea. 

Modern Seamanship, Knight, 7th ed., leather. 
American Citizenship, Beard & Beard. 

Elements of Agriculture, Warren. 

Element of Machine Design, Kimball & Barr. 
Great Heart. Henderson; Life of T. Roosevelt. 
Rational Loving, King. 

International Commercial Policies, Fisk, 1923 ed. 
2nd Course in Algebra, Ford and Ammerman. 


2 vols., 


SPACE FOR RENT in mid-town section, suitable 
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Judy Book Stores, 1922 Lake St., Chicago. 


Scribner’s Mag., 30 vols., half leather, like new 
1887-1901, complete. Make offer. ; 


Williams Bookstores Co., 2-4-6 Milk St., Boston , 
Transactions Amer. Soc. Mechanical Engineers, 
1893-1914. Y 

Trans. Amer. Institute Mining Engineers, 1889-1014. 

Trans. Amer. Soc. Civil Engineers, 1892-1918. 

Journal Amer. Geographical iety, 1891-1897. 

All of the above at $1.50 a volume. 

Theodore Roosevelt; Dynamic Geographer, Frank 
Buffington_ Vrooman, pp. Oxford Universitiy, at 
35¢c. a copy. 


BOOK-TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 
(Twenty Cents a Line) 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 


for publisher. Fine light, modern building, mod- 
erate rent. K. D., care Publishers’ Weekly. 





POSITIONS OPEN 


WANTED--—Experienced beookman for large book- 
store in Boston. Must have had at least five 
years’ selling experience on retail floor. Ar ref- 
erences. Good opportunity for advancement. State 
experience, age and salary required. D, care ot 
Publishers’ Weekly. 





POSITIONS WANTED 








YOUNG MAN,. married, wishes position as shipping 
clerk Experienced, steady worker. H. K., care 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


PUBLISHEKS REPRESENTATIVE, experienced 
in calling upon Book Trade from Coast to Coast, 
desires to get in touch with publisher who can 
make use of his services, preferably but not neces- 
sarily on Pacific Coast. Full particulars upon re- 
quest. N. P., care Publishers’ Weekly. 








REMAINDERS 
Trading Company buys 


entire 


THE Syndicate 


remainder, large and small of editions of saleable 
books. 
the year. 
2 Walker St., New York. 


IG BEN 
INDER 


| 
| 
to hold the numbers of 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Sample may be submitted at any time of 
Syndicate Trading Co., Book Department. 
Telephone Canal tof. 


your Publishers’ Weekly 

for six months. Lettered 

in gold on side and back. 
Price $1.25 postpaid 


R. R. BOWKER .COMPANY 
62 West 45th Street New York 
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A Handbook of 





SUMMER CAMPS Just Published 
—_—_—————— 
A Guide Book for Parents and others n 
interested in the Summer Camp—its origin, STUDIES IN FREEMASONRY 
development, present status and praetices. 1500 
Camps listed, tooo Camps critically described, By JOHN L, SANFORD 
672 pages an eee s. $5.00 This book contains a great amount of inter- 
A Handbook of esting information in a concise form and is 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS valuable from a literary as well as a Masonic 
° . dpoint. 
sth ed., 992 pages, 6! maps, 300 illustrations, — 
; ‘At all bookstores. Send for circulars *s Vor’ cada Price $1.50 


Information and advice on Camps or Schools 


on request. Booklets and Catalogs free. The Norman, Remington Company 


or ea Charles and Mulberry Sts. 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 









THE WOMANS PRESS 


- 600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











WOMAN’S PHYSICAL FREEDOM $1.00 
Clelia Duel Mosher, M.D. 
“The most sensible brief book of advice for women ever 






Books 








With written. Its ninety pages will answer 90 per cent of the 
A bn on hygiene asked by the average woman.”—Review 
in Hygeia. 
Special SLAVIC DANCES $1.75 
Marjorie Crane Geary 
Appeal Eighteen delightful folk dances—music, pictures and de- 
For scriptive text, the very book for which libraries, physical 
directors and leaders of community recreation are looking. 
Libraries, LITTLE ROBIN STAY-BEHIND $1.75 
Recreation Katharine Lee Bates 
No teacher: and no library will want to be without this 
Leaders charming book of plays in verse for. children by one who is 






And well known both for her verse and for her’ stories for 
n children. 


Community CHRIST IN THE POETRY OF TODAY $2.00 


Centers Compiled by Martha Foote Crow : 
The best of modern religious poetry by the best of our mod- 
ern American poets. 









Binding with Interlaken PAYS— 
because it makes the publishers’ 
books more attractive 
’ Interlaken Book:-Cloth. 

- | Dhe standard since 1683 


IMTERLAKEN MILLS, PROVIDENCE, R. 1.—-NEW YORK OFFICE, 18 THOMAS ST. 
AGENTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 











| 
| 













Every real book “fan” 
on your list will want 


The 
| BOOKMAN'S 
) | MANUAL 







(1) It covers a wide range of liter- 
ary interest. 



















(2) It is a guide to the best books 
of the best authors. 


(3) It is written in delightful style 
with interesting argument on both 
books and authors. 


(4) It suggests further fields of 
reading, either by author or subject. 


4 (5) It is carefully indexed and 
if classified. 


Six Hundred Twenty-seven Pages 


$3.50 
Regular Trade Discounts 


R.R. Bowker Co.” We 







A Study 
Course in 
Book- 
selling 


The first requisite of 
a bookseller is to 
know books. 


THE BOOKMAN’S 
MANUAL 

Contains 600 pages of 
information, arranged 
by subjects, to fit a 
bookseller’s needs. 


The second requisite 
of a bookseller is to 
know where to get the 
books asked for. 


—_——— 


The Bookman’s Man- 
ual is an _ indexed 
guide to the best edi- 
tions of all books 
currently in demand 
in the field of general 
literature. 


Take up systematic 
study for yourself 
and your staff. 


The Publishers’ Weekly 








“The well-made book costs no more’’ 


Worry eliminated 


HE Plant Complete accepts your manu- 
script and eliminates your worries; de- 
livers the bound book. 


You direct and approve. You are assured 
that your work is in good hands, in one plant, 
with undivided responsibility. 


* * %* * 


Quality, costs, dates of delivery—your con- 
cern over such important details is cut toa 
minimum when your book is handled entirely 
by The Plant Complete. You are not 
troubled with complications resulting through 
the subdivision of an order among several 
different plants. 


Let us call and explain other unique 
advantages of The Plant Complete. 


J.J. Little & Ives Company 


425-435 East 24th Street, New York 


The Plant Complete 


TYPESETTING :: ELECTROTYPING :: PRINTING 
BINDING :: EDITORIAL SERVICE 
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LOUIS BECKE 


“Pioneer Novelist of the South Seas” 


LOUIS BECKE knows the South Seas as Kipling knows 
India. Before the popularity of South Sea tales had created 
a taste for palms and atolls and gleaming beaches, Becke 
for twenty-eight years lived the life of the South Seas and 
wrote of what he lived. A farrier, an engine driver, a 
‘‘recruiter’’ in the black labor trade between the savage 
Solomon Islands and Samoa, he had experiences such as 
have befallen few men. 


It was probably the influence of LOUIS BECKE and his works 
which more than any other awakened the personal interest of artists, 
adventurers and writers in the romance and beauty lying in the 
Southern Pacific. In his books readers will find the real South Seas. 
Because of their truth and vigor they have outlived more recent 


South Sea fiction. . 


The “Becke” Revival 


For some time past, wise book collectors have been gathering first editions of the works 
of LOUIS BECKE, knowing that a ““Becke’’ revival was inevitable. When our first 
announcement of this edition was made it started a steady stream of letters of inquiry. 
It would seem that LOUIS BECKE in addition to creating a unique literature of the 
South Seas has given in his books fascinating details about the natural life of the 
*‘islands,’’ and his keen observation missed very little. His stories abound in material 
of anthropological value and it is easy to understand why BECKE’S works hold special 


interest for readers of many types. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS OF LOUIS BECKE 


It is our plan to publish LOUIS BECKE’S stories and novels in a distinctive, 
uniform style. Special decorative jackets have been prepared and exceptional 
publicity will bring Becke again before the public. His picturesque and 
adventurous life among pirates and pearlers, sandalwooders, deserters from 
whaleships and men-o’-war, has never failed to rouse curious interest in the 
man himself. This interest will be sustained through an extensive campaign. 
The material not only has a wide appeal but is specially adapted for display. 
The first two volumes now ready are: 

PACIFIC TALES. Strangely true stories of the days when “bluff-bowed old wave- 
punchers plunged their clumsy hulls into the rolling swell of the Pacific carrying their 
‘trade’ of knives, axes, guns, bad rum and good tobacco, instead of, as now, white 
umbrellas, paper boots and shoes, German sewing machines and fancy prints.” $2.00 
BY REEF AND PALM and THE EBBING OF THE TIDE. Still stranger romances 
of island life—the loves of white men and brown women, often cynical and brutal, 
sometimes exquisitely tender and pathetic. $2.00 


Soon to be Published 


The next two volumes to be added are 


RODMAN THE BOATSTEERER and HELEN ADAIR 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia, Montreal, London 


RIDER PRESS, INC. 
NEW YORK 





